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PREFACE 


In this country Leibniz has received less attention 
than any other of the great philosophers. Mr. Merz 
has given, in a small volume, a general outline of 
Leibniz’s thought and work, Professor Sorley has 
written for the Ericydopaedia Britannica a remark¬ 
ably clear, but brief, account of his philosophy, and 
there are American translations of the Nowveaux 
Essaia and of some of his philosophical papers. That 
is very nearly the whole of English writing about 
him. Yet few philosophical systems stand so much 
in need of exposition as that of Leibniz. His theories 
have to be extracted from seven large volumes of 
correspondence, criticism, mageizine articles, and other 
discursive writings, and it is only in recent years that 
this material has been made fully available by the 
publication of Qerhardt’s edition. No complete and 
detailed account of Leibniz’s philosophy hatf hitherto 
been published in English, and accordingly I have 
written a very full Introduction to this book, with 
illustrative foot-notes, consisting mainly of transla¬ 
tions from'Leibniz himself. 

The' endeavour of the book is to make the 
MiytMdology clear to students. I cannot agree with 
Dillmann in treating it as of little importance. 
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vi PREFACE 

Leibniz himself expressly intended it to be a com-* 
pact and ordered statement of the views he had 
expounded in many scattered papers and in his 
somewhat desultory Th4odic4e, the only book he 
published. There is evidence of this in his coiTe- 
spondence and in the fact that he annotated the 
Monadology with references to passages in the 
Th4odic4e. My original intention was to publish 
a translation of these passages along with the 
Monadology y but on re-consideration it seemed better 
to translate several short papers illustrating different 
parts of Leibniz’s system and explaining its growth. 
Thus the Monadology^ as being the centre of the 
lx>ok, is printed first of the translations (although 
in date it is last), while the other writings follow in 
chronological order. The only disadvantage of this 
arrangement is that it places the Pri nciples of Nature 
and of QracCy which is most akin to the Monadology, 
farthest away from it. 

If I might venture to suggest to the student the 
way in which the book should be read, I would 
recommend him first to read Part I of the Intro¬ 
duction, then the Monadology (without the notes), 
afterwards Parts II and III of the Introduction, 
the Monadology again (with the notes), the other 
translations, and finally Part IV of the Introduction, 
in which I have endeavoured to * place ’ the philosophy 
of Leibniz in relation to the systems which came 
before and after his. 

My indebtedness to authors is so great and varied 
that I cannot acknowledge it in detail; but I may 
mention as specially helpful to me the works of 
Boutroux, Dilhnann, Nourisson, Nolen, and Stein. 
My thanks are due to Professor Jones, of Glasgow, 
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"who read the Introduction in manuscript, for much 
valuable suggestion and criticism; and I am more 
than grateful to Professor Ritchie, of St. Andrews, 
who read the whole Ixwk, lK)th in manuscript and in 
proof, and to whom it owes numerous improvements 
as well in form as in matter. 

I have adopted the spelling ^ Leibniss ’ in place of 
the traditional * Leibnitz,’ because the former was 
invariably used by Leibniz in signing his own name. 

It ought perhaps also to t>e mentioned that Parts 
II and III of the Introduction were accepted by the 
University of Edinburgh as a thesis for the degree of 
Docbjr of Philosophy'. 

ROBERT LAITA. 


UwivERaiTY «!’ St. Andrews, 
Juncf 1898 
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PART L 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF LEIBNIZ. 

His Boyhood, 

On June 21, 1646, two years before the close of 
the Thirty Years* War, Oottfried Wilhelm Leibniz was 
born at Leipzig. His family was of Bohemian origin ; 
but his ancestors for several generations had lived in 
Saxony and Prussia, and his father was a Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Leipzig. Leibniz was 
only six years of age when his father died ; and, though 
in his early'years he had the training of a pious mother, 
site also passed away before he had completed his Univer* 
sity studies. The boys of Leipzig in Leibniz's time 
i^ppear to have been brought up on ‘ the picture-book of 
Gomenius and the little Catechism * (Luther's); but the 
soul of Leibniz already sought stronger meat, and having 
found in the house an illustrated copy of Livy, of which 
he could not thoroughly understand a single dine, he 
managed to get a tolerable idea of its contents, supple- 
mmiting his scanty Latin by a shidy of the pictures and 
some judicious guessing. As an indirect result of this 
precocity, his father’s library was thrown open to him, 
and he wandered at will from volume to volume, finding 
(as was ever ehaiaoteristic of him) some good in all*. 

* * It is chaiBCtsristie oi ms to hold ^^poeiiioB [^Wtd&rUgm) mm of 
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Providence or Fortune seemed to say to him, lege; 
and it is significant for the philosophy to come that he 
turned first to the Ancients, to Cicero, Quintilian, Seneca, 
Pliny, Herodotus, Xenophon, Plato, the historians of the 
Koman Empire, and the Fathers of the Church. Of these 
he tells us that *he understood at first nothing, then 
gradually something, and finally enough ’; but uncon* 
sciously his mind was coloured by their style and thought, 
*08 men walking in the sun have their faces browned 
without knowing it,’and under their inspiration he made 
it the rule of his life ever to seek clearness in speaking 
and a useful purpose in acting {in verbis claritas, in rebus 
usus). Thus at fourteen years of age he was counted by 
his fellows a prodigy of learning and ability, and already 
his reading of Logic and intense determination towards 
clearness of thought and speech had led him to ideas 
which were afterwards developed into the suggestion of 
a logical Calculus and on * Alphabet of Concepts’ as 
means to the discovery of truth 


University Life, 

At fifteen years of age Leibniz became a student at tho 
University of Leipzig, and about the same time he became 

little Account, exposition {DarUgm) as of much account, and when 
a new book comoa into ray hands I look for what I can learn 
from it, not for what 1 can critieize in it/ Schreiben an O. Wagner 
(1696) (E. 435 b; G. vii. 506). 

* ‘ IBefon^ 1 reached the schoobolass in which Logic was taught, 
I was deep in the historians and poets ; for I had begun to read 
the historians almost as soon as I was able to read at all, and in 
verse 1 found great pleastire and ease ; but as soon as I began to 
learn Logic 1 found myself greatly excited by the division and 
order of thoughts which I perceived therein. 1 immediately began 
to notice, so far as a boy of thirteen could, that there must 1 m a 
great deal in it. I took the gn^atest pleasuro in the Predicaments * 
(i. e. the Categories) * which came before me as a muster-roll of all 
the tbings in the world, and I turned to “ Logics ’* of all sorts to 
^nd the best and most detailed foixn of this list. I ofbon asked 
mywlf imd my schoolfellows to which Predioament and also to 
which sub*elass this or that thing might belong.' Schreiben an 
<7. Wagner (£, 4908 i O. vli. 516). 
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acquainted with the works of some of the modern philo¬ 
sophers, beginning with Bacon*a Be Augmerdis SdentianmL 
At this time also, as he himself tells us, he read with 
interest the works of Cardan and Gampanella and the 
suggestions of a better philosophy in Kepler, Galileo, and 
Descartes. But he was no * reading-machine, all wound 
up and going/ He thought for himself: he read in order 
to ‘weigh and consider/ And thus in after-years he re¬ 
calls how, when he was fifteen years of age, he walked 
alone in a wood near Leipzig, called the Rosenthal, to 
consider whether or not he should retain in his philo¬ 
sophy the ‘ Substantial Forms ’ of the Scholastics 
Although his favourite teacher at Leipzig was Jacob 
Thomasius, a Professor of Philosophy, deeply versed in 
ancient and scholastic learning, the private reading of 
Leibniz at first prevailed in his thought and he turned 
from the older philosophies to ‘ mechanism * and mathe- 
matica The ‘Substantial Forms* were for the time set 
aside, to reappear, transmuted, in later years. His 
scholastic studies, however, bore fruit in the earliest of 
his published writings, a graduation thesis with the 
significant title Be princip^o individui^ in which he de¬ 
fended the Nominalist position. Intending to devote him¬ 
self to tlie profession of law, he went for a year (in 1663) 
to Jena, where the mathematician, Erhard Weigel, was 
lecturing on ‘ the Law of Nature,’ or what we should now 
call Jurisprudence in general. Doubtless the influence 
of Weigel tended to confirm Leibniz’s mathematical 
bent, and he still continued his study of histoiy. In 
1666 the University Of Leipzig, ostensibly on the ground 
of hks youth, refused to give him the Doctorate in Law; 
but his thesis, Be casibus petplexis in jute, was immediati&ly 
accepted by the University of Altdorf (near Ntimberg), 
where he declined the offer of a profeseorship. Thus 
ended his ccmnexion with Leipzig. 

* ZMtn JUT. Bmond (X7Z4) (E. Toaa; G. ill. 606). 
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Boineburg cmd the Elector of Mainz, 

In Ntirnberg, at that time the capital of a amall 
republic^ which had suffered less than many other 
German States from the Thirty Years* War, Leibniz spent 
a year, in the course of which his extensive curiosity led 
him to become a member of a secret society of the 
Rosicrucians, who were trying to find the philosopher’s 
stone. Fontenelle tells us that Leibniz’s method df 
gaining admission to the society was to collect from 
books on alchemy all the most obscure phrases he could 
find and to make of them an unintelligible letter, which 
he produced as evidence of his fitness for membership. 
The society was so impressed that it immediately ap¬ 
pointed him to be its secretary. The chief gain to Leibniz 
appears to have been that through this society he became 
acquainted with Baron von Boineburg, ‘one of the most 
celebrated diplomatists of his age,* who had formerly 
been minister to the Elector and Archbishop of Mainz, 
the most powerful man in the Empire. With Bpineburg 
Leibniz went to Frankfort, where ho wrote and pub¬ 
lished a papei’ on legal education, which was the means 
of introducing him to the archbishop, in whose service 
he remained for some time. This was the beginning of 
his career as a diplomatist. The long war had left 
Germany in ruins, and, ere there was time to rebuild, 
the whole empire was threatened by the immense power 
of Louis XIV, who was dreaming of world-wide sway. 
The Elector of Mainz, says Leibniz, ‘had seen the miseries 
of Germany, whose ruins were still <3moking : he was one 
of those who had laboured most to bring back rest to the 
land, from which life seemed almost to have gone. The 
country was (as one might hardly say) “ peopled ” with 
little children, and if war were to break out again (as 
miglit be expected when Sweden was irritated and Fiance 
threatening) there was every reason to fear that this seed 
of a new population, ^f^uld be destroyed and a gx^t purt 
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of poor GerixiADy left almost without inhahitant The 
treaty of Westphalia had secured peace and some measure 
el poUtieal unity, but it pointed also to an ecclesiastical 
reunion, yet to be realized, which to men like the Elector 
of Mainz and Boineburg seemed the best means of re* 
storing power and happiness to the country. Negotiations 
for the reunion of Boman Catholics and Protestants had 
already been begun, and thus early in his diplomatic 
career Leibniz took part in the work of conciliation 
which in various ways he continued throughout his life. 
At the suggestion of Boineburg he made a special study 
of the doctrine of transubstantiation, with the result 
(expressed in a letter to Arnauld in 1671) that he found 
it impossible to reconcile the Cartesian view of material 
substance as pure extension either with the Boman 
Catholic or with the Lutheran doctrine. He accord* 
ingly formed the purpose of discovering a theoiy of 
substance which should, satisfy both, and should thus 
become a philosophical basis for the reconciliation of the 
Churches. 


Paris and London. 

Presently events occurred which led him away from 
Mainz and gave him new opportunities of study and of 
intercourse with learned men. Leibniz and his friends 
felt strongly the necessity of drawing into safe channels 
the military ambitions of Louis XIV, and accordingly 
Leibniz prepared a most elaborate work in which he 
suggested to the King of France the advantages that 
would arise from a •conquest of Egypt, and tried to con* 
vinoe him that it was more worthy of a Christian king 
to the unchristian Turks than to harass a poor 
little people like the Dutch*. This book was never 

* From a letter of Leibniz, quoted by Fouchor de Careil, vol. iv. 
latroduetion, p. zx, 

* This Pnfja de CimguSte de fllffttple wm published by Foucher de 
Careil, v<A ▼. It shows a most lemurkable knowledge regarding 
the of the oonatry and its possibilities, and so eleyer are the 
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actually presented to King; liouis, but Ijeibniz in 1672 
went by invitation to Paris to explain bis project. His 
advice was not taken ; but he remained in Paris fenr 
four years, during which he devoted himself to the study 
of the higher mathematics ^ and to the discussion of the 
Cartesian philosophy. He had already corresponded with 
Arnauld, and he now met also Huygens and Male- 
branche. At this time, says Ueibniz himself^ 'law and 
history were my forte But intercourse with Huygens 
and the study of the mathematical works of Pascal intro¬ 
duced him to the problems of modem mathematics. 
Huygens, he tells us ' had no taste for metaphysics,' 
but Xieibniz learned from him mathematical methods 
and principles which influenced the growth of his philo¬ 
sophy, and which set him on the way to the discovery of 
the Differential Calculus. At this time also Leibniz in¬ 
vented a calculating machine, 'suj>erior to that of Pascal, 
which could only add and subtract, while his own machine 
could also multiply, divide, and extract roots. And in 
other ways the residence of Leibniz in Paris greatly 
affected his life-work. For instance, it probably led to ' 
his writing so much in French. He had already, in his 
essay on the philosophical style of Kizolius (1670), advo¬ 
cated the use of the German language for philosophical 
and other works. But in the time of Louis XIY Paris 
was the intellectual centre of Furope, and to write^for' 
the world was to write in French. While, therefore, 

plans which it suggests that Napoleon was at one time supposed 
to have borrowed its ideas for his campaign. Though this has 
been shown to be a mistake, the ooinoidencA between the suggested 
expedition of Louis XIV and the aottial expedition of Napoleon is 
suffioientlj- noteworthy. 

^ * The merit of an author in mathematics cannot be disputed, as 
it can in other subjects. This is the reason why I remained some 
time in France, in order to perfect myself in mathematics, and 
I my time to these sciences not un their own aeoount, but in 
ordAp"to make them contribute to the advancement of piety.* Isttrt 
au Due Jetm lY tfdM c (undated) (KJopp, iv. 450). 

^ Lettre A la ConUaate de Kilmunaegg (1716) (Duteus, iii. 456). 

’ £. 70a b ; O. iii. 607. 
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LdilmiE has been called 'the father of German 

philosophy/ he is only io a very small extent a German 
author. 

The four years’ residence of Leibniz in Paris was 
broken by a brief visit to England in the early months 
of 1673. Leibniz had already sought the favour of Eng* 
lish learning by dedicating one of his publications to the 
Boyal Society, and he had also been greatly interested in 
the philosophy of Hobbes, with which to a great extent | 
he found himself in agreement, especially as regards 
questions of physios, although he was strongly opposed 
to his political theoiiea In 1670 he wrote a letter 
to Hobbes, to which he received no answer, and after¬ 
wards he began another letter, but left it unfinished. It 
has recently been maintamed that, up to the year 1670, 
Leibniz was 'more.deeply affected by Hobbes than by 
any other of the leading spirits of the new time When 
Leibniz visited London, Hobbes was still living there, 
but he was eighty-five years of age, and some years 
earlier Leibniz had heard from his countryman Olden¬ 
burg, who was secretary of the Boyal Society, that 
Hobbes was in his dotage. Accordingly it is not sur¬ 
prising that they did not meet. Apart from Oldenburg, 
the man with whom Leibniz seems to have had most 
intercourse during this visit to London was Bobert Boyle, 
the famous physicist; but there is no reason to suppose 
that Leibniz gained much from his stay in England, 
except an additional stimulus to the study of the higher 
mathematics, which he carried on more systematically 
after his return to Paris. As a fitting conclusion of his 
Parisian period came the discovery of the Differential 
CSaleulus, which was practically accomplished by Leibniz 

* See TOnnies in PhUoa. JHonatah^e, vol. xxiii. pp. 557'573- 
Leibniz’s Latter to BoUbea (1670) (G. L 85); *1 constantly maintain 
among my ftieads, and, with the help of God, I will always publicly 
maintain alao, that I hnow no writw who hiss jphilosophized more 
accurately, more clearly, and more elegantly than you, not eren 
exerting a uaa id atioh excellent geniua as Deacartes himself.* 
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in 1676. There can be no doubt that Newton, was in' 
possession of a similar method as early a» 1665. He at 
first made known only some of the results of the method, 
and not the method itself. Hence an attempt has been 
made to show that Leibniz got hints of the method 
during his first visit to England, and that he was thus 
more or less a plagiarist of Newton. But there is nothing 
to confirm this, and a full consideration makes it much 
more likely that each discovered the method indepen> 
dently. Leibniz published his account of the method in 
1684 : Newton’s was first published in 1693. To Newton 
belongs the glory of priority, whatever that may be 
worth ; while the form which Leibniz gave to the Cal¬ 
culus, the names and the signs which he used, have come 
to be universally employed in preference to those of 
Newton 


Visit to Spinoza. 

Shortly before Leibniz went to London, Boineburg 
died ; and the visit to London was unexpectedly brought 
to an end in March, 1673, by the death of the Arohbishop 
of Mainz. Leibniz was now without an official position, 
and during the next few years he made various unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts to obtain a diplomatic appointment. At 
last, in 1676, he somewhat reluctantly accepted the post 
of librarian to the Duke of Brunswick at Hanover, which 
was to be his home during the remainder of his life. 
During the earlier years of his residence in Paris, Leibniz 
had given much attention to the philosophy of Descartes 
and the Cartesians, with the result that he became more 
and more convinced of its insufficiency ^ In his en~ 

. ^ See Mens, Leibnia (Blackwood's Philosophical Classics), oh. iii. 

and ▼. Of. Oxihrauer’s LeibniUif i. 170 sqq. 

* iUfew years after (in 1679) XiBibniz writes to Philipp: *Am to 
the {Ailosophy of Descartes 1 have no hesitation in sayii^ abso¬ 
lutely that it leads to atheism' (O. iv. aSi). And in the same 
y^ he writes to Malebranohe that, while in many respeets he 
admires Deseartes, he is * cMmvinoed that his mechanics Is of 
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deavour after a more aatiafactoiy metaphysio he after¬ 
wards made a eonsklerable study of Plato, and in i6f6 
he translated, the Fhaedo and the Theaetetus, Towards 
the end of 1675 Leibnia became acquainted with the 
young Sohemian nobleman, Tschimhausen, Spinoza^s 
acute critic and correspondent, who was^ at that time in 
Parisy and who had earlier in the same year written 
some of the remarkable letters on account of which bis 
name will always be associated with that of Spinoza^. 
Leibniz had already (in 1671) written to Spinoza from 
Prwkfort about a question of optics ; but now Tschim- 
bausen seems to have aroused in him the hope that 
a solution of the difEculties of Cartesian ism might be 
found in the unpublished system of Spinoza. In 
November, 1675, a medical friend of Spinoza in Amster¬ 
dam (O’. H. Schuller) wrote to him: .‘Von Tschirnhausen 
further mentions that he has found at Paris a man called 
Leibniz, remarkably learned and most skilled in various 
sciences, as also free from the vulgar prejudices of 
theology. With him he has formed an intimate acquain¬ 
tance, founded on the fact that Leibniz labours with him 
to pursue the perfection of the intellect, and, in fact, 
reckons nothing better or more useful. Von Tschirnhausen 
says that he is most practised in ethics, and speaks with¬ 
out any impulse derived from the passions, but by the 
sole dictate of reason. He adds that he is most skilled in 
physics, and also in metaphysical studies concerning God 
and the souL Finally, he concludes that ho is most 
Worthy of having communicated to him th^ master's 
WT^ings, if you will first give your permission, for he 
believes that ihe author will thence gain a great ad- 
vanti^ge, aa he promises to show at length, if the master 
be so pleased. But if not, do not doubt in the least that 

ezxon^ his physics is toe hasty, his geometiy is too limited, and 
his metaphysics has all these £il^ta combined ■ (O. i. 308). 

* Letters, 53 sq*}, Van Vlotan and Land, Tol. ii. p. 004; Broder, 
voi. it p. 3ax (l<rtt«rs, 6 t sqq.). 
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he will honourably keep them oonoealed as he has 
promised, as in fact he has not made the slightest men¬ 
tion of them. Leibniz also highly values the Theohgko’ 
Political Treatise, on the subject of which he unce wrote 
the master a letter, if he is not mistaken Spinoza, in 
reply, recollects having some correspondence with Leibniz, 
but Leibniz was at that time a counsellor at Frankfort, 
and Spinoza would like to know, before entrusting his 
writings to him, what he is doing in France, and he 
would also like to have Tschimhausen’s opinion of 
Leibniz, after a longer and more intimate acquaintance. 
Spinoza’s shyness had probably no other effect than to 
whet the curiosity of Leibniz, and accordingly, when he 
left Paris in October, 1676, he went for a week to 
London (where he met for the first time Newton’s friend 
Collins) and then crossed to Amsterdam, where he stayed 
four weeks with Schuller, eagerly reading and criticizing 
every writing of Spinoza’s which Schuller could give 
him.*^ At last, in November, Leibniz obtained an inter¬ 
view with Spinoza at the Hague, where he seems to have 
spent some time. They had many conversations together 
regaiHling philosophical matters, of which Leibniz has 
left hardly any record except the remark that * Spinoza 
did not quite clearly see the defects of Descartes’ 
laws of motion : he was surprised when 1 began to i^ow 
him that they were inconsistent with the equality of 
cause and effect^.’ The persistence of Leibniz ultimately 
induced Spinoza to show him the HS. of the Ethics 
(or at least a portion of it), and he seems evexi to 
have had permission to make a odpy of the leading 
definitions, axioms, and propositions ^ What at this time 
most dissatisfied Leibniz was Spinoza’s treatment of 
Final Causes, His recent study of Plato had impressed 

^ letter 70, Van Vloten and Land, vol. ii. p. 335. 

* Foucher de Oareil, B^^uMian incite d 9 Spinoea^ p. Iziv. 

Spinoza died in Ihe following year, and soon afterwards the 
£thic 9 was published. 
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Leibniz with the Tulue of teleological considerations, and 
he was already seeking in that direction an escape from 
the imperfections of the mechanical view of things. But 
his general hostility to Spinoza’s' system did not show 
itself imtil ten years later, when he had settled the 
essential points of his own doctrine of substance. At 
this time Leibniz was stUl seeking light in every 
quarter. 

Residence in Hamver, Correspondence and Growth of 

his System. 

Leibniz arrived at Hanover in the last days of 1676. 
Efforts had already been made to convert him to the 
Roman Catholic faith, and he had begun a correspondence 
with Pellisson (a distinguished convert from Protes> 
tantism) in the hope of finding some means of Church 
reunion. This correspondence led to others, of which the 
most important was one with Bossuet. But, though 
Leibniz was more or less occupied with these discussions 
throughout the rest of his life, nothing practical came of 
them. Bossuet’s attitude in the discussion was only too 
well expressed in his exclamation regarding Leibniz: 
TJtincm ex nostris esset! ‘Would that he were one of 
us I ’ And Leibniz was too much of a scientific inquirer 
to unite two opposed religious communions. He might 
draw up a statement of dogma to which both sides could 
assent \ but inevitably it would express the real belief of 
neither. The endeavour to convert Leibniz was not given 
up for a very long time, and a brief visit of hi$ to Rome 
in 1689 seems to have caused a flutter of excitement. 
He wai» offered the librarianship of the Vatican and other 
posts with a vista of preferment ; but conversion was so 
&r from his mind that we hear of him bringing from 
the Catacombs a piece of glass, reddened with the blood 
of martyrs, in order to submit it to chemical analysis! 

' He aotuaUy attempted this, in what hae been grandiloquently 
called the Sindma ThofSogicum, written in k686 . 
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It was during the early years of his residence m 
Hanover that Leibniz worked out the leading ideas of 
his system. Disappointed in his hope of finding in 
Spinoza a saviour from the errors of Descarte^ and being 
the rather confirmed, by Spinoza’s conclusions, in his 
conviction of the insufficiency of any merely mechanical 
interpretation of things, he turned with renewed interest 
to Plato', with the result that towards 1680 he had 
reached the conception of substance as essentially active 
force. It is possible also that, in spite of his general 
dissatisfaction with Spinoza’s position, some of Spinoza's 
ideas (such as that of the c onaiua or self-pre servin g 
tendency of things) may have contributed to the develop¬ 
ment of his new view of substance. One further step 
was needed to complete the theory, namely, the recogni¬ 
tion that the force constituting a substance is not a 
universal world-principle, but something individual— 
that there are substances which are forces. To this position 
he seems to have attained about 1684 or a little later, 
through a return to the consideration of Aristotle and the 
Peripatetic Schools^ whose views he had set aside in his 
boyhood, nearly twenty-five years before. The main ideas 
of his philosophy (such as his conception of ^simple 
substance’ and his pre-established harmony) were first 
stated in the correspondence with Amauld, which took 
place between 1686 and 1690. This correspondence, 
however, was not published as a whole until 1846 ; and 
the learned world was first made aware that Leibniz had 
worked oflt a philosophical system of hia own by two 
papers which he published in 1695-^000 (the Ssedmsn 
Vynamkum) in the Leipzig Acta Eruditorumy and the 
other (the SysUme Nouveau) in the French Journal ^ 
Sa/mnU. Leibniz uses the term^ ' monad ’ for the first 
tim^in 1697. 

' 'Of all the ancient philoeophers 1 find Plato the moet aatis- 
factoiy in regard to meizphyuoa’ LtUrt M. Bovarywt (X7X4) (£. 
jas a» G. iii. 568). 
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The ‘Nmmaux Essais* and the ^Th6odiode,* 

HaTiiig thus definitely fixed his philosophical system \ 
and haying published its leading principles, Leibniz 
gradually expounded it in detail, for the most part by 
means of correspondence and criticism. Hitherto he 
had given most attention to ontological or purely meta¬ 
physical problems. But now he began to consider more 
cairefully the theory of knowledge and the psychological 
questions that are connected with it. Locke’s Esso/^ was 
published in 1690, and a few years afterwards Leibniz 
read it, writing (as was his custom) notes and comments 
as he read. Some of these criticisms were in 1697 
to Locke, who treated them with contempt, and made no 
reply **. In 1703 Leibniz wrote the Ifouveaux Essais sur 
VEntendement humain, a long dialogue, in which the views 
of Locke and of himself are set in contrast throughout 
a discussion dealing with tlie subjects of Locke’s Essay 
chapter by chapter. This book was evidently intended 
to call forth a rejoinder from Locke. But before it was 
ready for publication Locke died (in 1704) ; and Leibniz, 
saying that he ‘ gi'eatly disliked publishing refutations of 
dead authors,’ and that he now * preferred to publish his 
thoughts independently of another person’s^’ allowed the 
Nouveaux Essais to remain in manuscript, so that the 
book was first published by Baspe in 1765, nearly fifty 
years after Leibniz’s death. 

After writing some other papers on psychological and 

* In 1697 he writes to Ihomas Burnet of Kemilky: ' I have 
changed and cbangec^ again, according as new light came to mo; 
andlt i«) only about twelve years since 1 found what satisfies me, and 
arrived at demonstrationB regarding matters which did not soem 
ea^Ule of demonstration.' , (G-. iii. 305.) 

* Leibniz (in 1714) says that he was not surprised at Locke’s 
disdain. *llie difference between our principles was somewhat 
too great, and what I maintained seemed to him to be paradox.' 
He adds that Locke ‘ had subtlety and dexterity, and he had 
a kind of superfiaial metaphysics which he knew how to make the 
most of ; but he did not know the me^od of mathematiciana.’ 

d .RMMnd (£. 7og b; G. iii. dxa). 
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epistemological subjeots, Leibniz, in 1710, published his 
ThMicde^ the one great work of his which was printed 
in his lifetime. It was written, not continuously, but at 
intervals, in a very diffuse and discursive style, and its- 
purpose was to develop the principles of its author's 
philosophy in maintaining, against the arguments of 
Pierre Bayle, the harmony of faith and reason, and to 
* vindicate the ways of God to man.' The writing of 
the ThMicee was suggested to Leibniz as the result of 
conversations with Queen Sophia Charlotte of Prussia, 
who also induced him to write various other philo¬ 
sophical papers, and who encouraged him in his plans 
for the founding of an Academy at Berlin. Boaides the 
exposition of his system which he gives in such elaborate 
works as the Nouveatix Essais and the Th6odie6ej Leibniz 
met the objections of critics and suggested new applications 
of his principles in the course of a varied correspondence. 
On questions of mathematics and physics in their con¬ 
nexion with metaphysics, he corresponded with John 
Bornouilli for more than twenty years (from 1694 to 
1716), and for ten years {i7o6-r7r6) he discussed with 
Des Bosses the possibility of combining his philosophy 
of substance with the presuppositions of the doctrine 
of transubstimtiation. Further, among many other epi¬ 
stolary discussions, mention may be made of Leibniz’s 
correspondence, during the last two years of his life, 
with Bourguet on tlie chief doctrines of his philosophy, 
with special reference to biological questions, and with 
Clarke on space and time and the Divine attributes. 

C 

Founding of Academies, Closing Years, 

The amazing intellectual activity of Leibiuz found 
ei^presaion in many other writings. During the greater 
part^f his residence at Hanover he worked at a history 
of the house of Brunswick, in connexion with which he 
travelled much and rahsacked the libraries of Germany 
and Italy. He suggested the development of mining in 
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the Harz Mountains, and in conneauon with this he 
studied and wrote on geological subjects and on the 
currency. But, above all, the interest of Leibniz in these 
later years lay in the endeavour to extend science and 
civilization throughout Europe. With this end in view, 
he, who (according to Frederick the Great) was an 
Academy in himself, succeeded after much effort in 
obtaining the foundation of an Academy at Berlin, of 
which he himself was appointed the first president 
(1700). Afterwards he made long-continued but un¬ 
successful attempts to induce the King of Poland, the 
Czar, and the Emperor to found similar Academies at 
Dresden, 8|b. Petersburg, and Vienna. He had inter¬ 
views with Peter the Great, whom he • expected to 
become ‘the Solon of Russia,* and he lived for some 
time in Vienna, where he tried to bring about an alliance 
between the Czar and the Emperor. Charles VI favoured 
his projects for the founding of learned societies, and he 
was also strongly supported by Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
for whom in 1714 he wrote the Monadologie (or, as 
Gerhardt maintains, the Principes de la Nature et de la 
Grace). But Europe was full of wars and rumours of 
wars, and the peaceful plans of Leibniz were set aside. 
The Berlin Academy had a struggling existence, and no 
other was founded until long after Leibniz’s death. 

The happiest years of the life of Leibniz were now 
over. The Duke of Brunswick^ died in 1698, and 
Leibniz seems gradually to have lost favour with his son 
and successor, our George 1 . After the dearth of his 
friends, ‘the two Ele&tresses,* Sophia and Sophia Charlotte 
(the mother and the sister of George I), Leibniz’s position 
became intolm'able. George 1 succeeded to the English 
crown in 1714, and his prejudices against Leibniz, shown 
in his displeasure on account of the letter’s residence in 
Vienna, were encouraged by some of Newton’s friends, 

* SneeeMor of the duke who had originally appointed Leibniz to 
the Hbrnrianahip at Hanover, 
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whom ho mot in England. L^bnia thought ol leaving 
Hanover; but in later years his health had been some¬ 
what broken, and on November 14, 1716, he died during 
an attack of gout. His secretary, Eckhart, invited all 
the people of the Court to his funeral, but not one of 
them came, and Eckhart alone followed his master’s body 
to the grave. An acquaintance of Leibniz, John Ker of 
Eersland S who had come to Hanover on the very day 
of Leibniz’s death, says that he was buried * more like 
a robber than, what he really was, the ornament of his 
country.’ No minister of religion was present; for 
Leibniz was parcus deorum cuXior et infrequens^ and his 
absence from church was counted to him for irreligion, 
so that from priests and people he got the nickname 
Lovenix (the Low German for Glauhet nichts, believer in 
nothing). The Berlin Academy and the Royal Society 
of London took no notice of his death; but a year 
afterwards Fontenelle commemorated it in a fine oration, 
delivered before the Pansian Academy. 

Personal Characteristics, 

As to the personal characteristics of Leibniz, Eckhart 
tells us that he was of middle height, with a somewhat 
lai’ge head, dark-brown hair, and small but veiy sliarp 
eyes. He was near-sighted, but had no difficulty in 
reading, and himself wrote a very small hand. His lungs 
were not strong, and he had a thin but clear voice, with 
a difficulty in pronouncing gutturals. He was broad- 
shouldered and always walked with l^is head bent for¬ 
ward, so that he looked like a man trith a humped back. 
In figure he was slim rather than stout, and his legs 

* A leader of the Scottish Cameronians. He lived on political 
intrigue, and when hia resources in. England were failing him he 
presented to the Emperor, throu^ Leihn^ a project for privateeiv 
ing a^ boooaneeriug against the Spanlii^s in the Pa^c. In 
tlte JPwtieat Memoir containing Ker’a proposals there is a curiohs 
medley of religioua oonsiderationa ai^ the hdpe of gain. Of. Fcmeber 
de Oar^, Iv. s^a aqq. 
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were crooked. His household arraagements (if they can 
be called * arrangements ’) were very hregular. He had 
no fixed hours for meals, hut, when a convenient oppor¬ 
tunity came in the course of his studies, he sent out for 
something to eat. He once made a proposal of marriage 
(when he was fifty years of age), but the lady took time to 
consider, and (Fontenelle says) *thia gave Leibniz also 
time to consider, and he never married/ He slept little, 
but well; he often spent the night in his chair, and 
sometimes he would' remain in it for several days at a 
time. This enabled him to do a great deal of work ; but 
it led to illness, for which, disliking physicians, he em¬ 
ployed remedies more * heroic * than wise. He enjoyed 
intercourse with all sorts and conditions of men, believing 
that he could always learn something even from the 
most ignorant. * Cum Socrate semper ud discendumparatus 
sum/ * He spoke well of everybody,’ says Eckhart, ‘and 
made the best of everything ’ (er kehrte allcs zum Besten). 
He often congratulates himself on being self-taught 
{avTo8ibaKTos)f and thus able to avoid acquiescence in super¬ 
ficial, ready-made knowledge and to strike out paths of 
his own. For he is ever (he tells us) ‘ eager to penetrate 
into all things more deeply than is usually done and to 
find something new.’ * 

‘When,’ says Diderot, ‘one considers oneself and 
compares one’s talents with those of a Leibniz, one is 
tempted to throw books away and seek some hidden 
comer of the world where one may die in peace. This 
man’s mind was a foe of disorders the most ei^tangled 
things fell into ordel* when they entered it. He* com¬ 
bined two great qualities which are almost incompatible 
with one another—the spirit of discovery and that of 
method; and the most determined and varied study, 
through which he accumulated knowledge of the most 
widely differing kinds, weakened neither the one quality 
nor the other. In the fullest meaning these words can 
bear, he was a idiilosopher and a mathematician 

‘ JrMqNfqBMM, CBtmu (An^zat’s ed.), vol. xr. p. 44a 

c 
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The Worha of Leibnie, 

Many of the most important philosophical works of 
Leibniz were not published till after his death. Large 
quantities of manuscript were preserved in the Boyal 
Library at Hanover, and successive editors have con¬ 
tinually drawn upon it for publication. The chief editions 
of the philosophical works are that of Erdmann (1840) 
and that of Gerhardt (1875-90), the latter being the 
most complete. In 1866 Janet published an edition in 
French, containing the principal works as they are given 
in Erdmann, with the addition of the correspondence 
between Leibniz and Arnauld, which had not been pub¬ 
lished when Erdmann’s edition appeared. The mathe¬ 
matical works were published by Gerhardt in seven 
volumes (1850-63). Of the historical and political works 
Onno Klopp published ten volumes (1864-77). Foucher 
de Careil also published in seven volumes (1859-75) 
some of Leibniz’s political works, along with his corre¬ 
spondence on the reunion of Christendom and his writings 
in connexion with the founding of academies. In addition 
to these may be mentioned the old edition of Dutens in 
six volumes (1768), which contains some things not in¬ 
cluded in any of the others, and the booklet of Mqllat 
(1885), containing some papers of Leibniz on ethics and 
jurisprudence. 

The following are the principal philosophical works of 
Leibniz, with the dates at which they were written or 
published. The letters J. S. indicate those which appeared 
in the Journal des Savants^ and the letters A. E. ^ose 
which appeared in the Acta Eruditorunu Those marked 
with an asterisk were published in Leibniz’s lifetime. 

Correapmdence with FhUipp and others regarding the PhUoecphy 0/JkfcarleSf 
x679-8a (In French.) G. iv, a8x sqq. 

*Medifat{ones de Cognttime^ Vmritaie et Ideis, A. K 1684. G. iv. 400 ; F. 79. 
Correspondence itHh Amc^d, 1686-90. (In French.) G. ii. i. Fab- 
lished by Grotofend, X846, 
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*Extrait dCune Lettre h M, Boyle. Published in the NouveUea de la 
lUpvAUgue dee LettreSf 1687. O. iii. 51; E. 104. 

Be Vtra MeAoda PhUoaophiae ef Theologiae^ 169a G. vii. 393; E. X09. 

*iSi VEsamoe du Corps consiste dans Vintmdue^ 3, S. 1691 and 1693. 
G. iT.464; E. zz 9 . 

Animadversiones in partem gmeralem Principiorum Ca/rtesianorum, j 6 gam 
Published by Qohrauer, Z844. G. iv. 350. Mentioned by 
Leibniz in a letter to Bemouilli, Z697. 

*Be Notionthus Juris et Justitiae, preface to Codex Juris Gentium Diplo- 
matkus, published in 1693. E. zz8. 

*Be Primae FhHoaophiae Emendatione et de Notions Subfftantiae, A. E. X694. 
G. iv. 468; £. Z9X. 

*Sy8thne Nouveau de la Nature et de la Communication des Substances^ 
J, S. 1695. G. iv. 47z ; E. X24. Also three £dairci8sements du 
Nouveau Systems, 3. S. Z696. 

Sehreiben an Gabriel Wagner vom Nutzen der Verrmnftkund Oder Logik, 
x69di Published by Guhrauor, 1838. G. vii. 514 ; E. 418. 

De Rerum Originations radicali, 1697. G. rii. 30a; E. 147. Published 
by Erdmann, Z840. 

*J)e ipsa Natura, site de Vi insita Aotionibusque Creaturarum, A. E. 1698. 
G. iv. 504 ; E. Z54. 

Various papers (without titles) on Cartes ianism, written between 
Z700 and 1702. G. iv. 393 sqq.; E. 177. 

CbnsidSrations sur la Doctrine cTun Esprit Universel unique^ 1702. G. vi. 
529; E. 178, Published by Erdmann, 1840. 

■Sttr ce qui passe les Sens et la Matiire (Letter to Queen Sophia Charlotte 
of Prussia), 1702. G. vi. 488. 

Nouveaux Eseais sur VEntendement humain, 1704. G. v. 41; E. 194. 
Published by Baspe, 1765. 

^Cansiddraiians sur les Principes de Vie et sur les Natures plastiques (nistoire 
des Ouvrages des Savants, Z705). G. vi. 539 ; E. 429. 

Ad rev. Pairem des Bosses Epistolae 71, 1706-16. G. ii. 99X ; E. 434, Ac. 
E. gives 99 only. Dutens gives 70. 

De Modo distinguendi Phaenomena realia ab imaginariis, G. vii. 319; 
E. 443. 

Animadversiones ad Joh. Q. Wachteri Librum de recondita Hebraeorum pkilo- 
saphia^ c. Z708 (including the ' Refutation of Spinoza *). Pub* 
lished by Foucher de Gareil, r854. 

Commentaiio de Anima Brutorum, Z7Z0. G. vii. 328 ; E. 463. Published 
by Kortholt, Z735. 

*Ss8ai8 de^TkMlicde sur la BontS de Dieu^ la Liberie de VHomme et V Origins 
du Med, 1710. G. vi. z ; E. 468. 

Von der GldcksAigkeit, 17ZO (?). G. vii.* 86 ; E. 671. Published by 
Gu^rauer, Z838. 
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Principea de la Nature et de la Ordcsj fondle m Baiaon, 17x4. O. vi. 598 ; 

£. 714. First published in L*Europe Savante, Not. 17x8. 

La Monadologie, X714. G. yi. 607 ; £. 705. Cterin. trans. Kbhler 
(Jena), 1730. Lat. trans. A. £. ijax. Original French in £. 
1840. 

Chrrespondenee with Nicholas Remondj 1713-16. (In French.) G. iii. 
599; £. 70Z, Ac. 

Corresporuimce %mth Bourguet^ 1709-16. (In French.) G. iii. 539; 
E. 7x8, &c. 

(krre^ondmee with Clarke, I7is-r6. (In French.) G. vii. 347; 
E. 746. 



PART 11 . 

GENBBAL PRINCIPLES OP THE PHILOSOPHY OF LEIBNIZ. 

Statement of Leihnie^s Problem: How can that which is 
continuous consist of indivisible Elements? 

In the preface to his Th^odic ^' Leibniz declares that 
* there are two famous labyrinths, in which our reason 
often goes astray : the one relates to the great question 
of liberty and necessity, especially in regard to the 
production and origin of evil ; the other consists in the 
discussion of conHnuity and of the indimsible points which 
appear to be its elements, and this question involves the 
conddoraiion of the infinite. The former of these perplexes 
almost all the human race, the latter claims the attention 
of philosophers alone.' Accordingly, while a right under> 
standing of the principle of continuity is of the utmost 
speculative importance, the practical value of a true 
knowledge of necessity is equally great. Thus, Leibniz 
makes bis Thdodicee an investigation of the meaning of 
liberty and necessity, while in others of his writings he 
offers a solution of tlf^ problem which he describeef as the 
special perplexity of philosophers. 

It is this latter problem with which we are* here mainly 
ocmcemed. The philosophical work of Leibniz was an 
endeavour to reconcile fhe notion of substance as con¬ 
tinuous with the contrary notion of substance as consisting 
of indwis&de dements^ The opposition of these two notions 

* E. 470a; G. vi. ag. 
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seemed to him to arise from an inadequate conception of 
substance^ and the task he set himself wfts that of 
deepening the current notion of substance, or, as he him¬ 
self would have put it, finding a better hypothesis than 
that which had satisfied his Cartesian predecessors. 

Stated in another way the problem is: How are we to 
interpret the relation of whole and parts so that the 
continuity or complete unity of the whole shall not be in 
conflict with the definiteness or real diversity of the 
parts ? To say that the whole is continuous or really one 
seems to mean that, if it is divisible at all, it is infinitely 
divisible. If it were not infinitely divisible, it would 
consist of insoluble ultimate elements, and would thus be 
discontinuous. Accordingly, if the whole be really con¬ 
tinuous there seem to be no fixed boundaries or lines of 
division within it, that is to say, no real, but only 
arbitrary parts 

On the other hand, if the whole consists of real parts 
and not merely possible subdivisions, these parts must 
be definite, bounded, separate from one another, and 
consequently the whole which they constitute must be, 
not a real continuous unity, but a mere collection or 
arbitrary unity. Nevertheless, we cannot hold either that 
the whole is real and the parts unreal, or that the parts 
are real and the whole unreal. 

Quantitative or extensive Notion of Substance field by Des¬ 
cartes and Spinoettf on the one handy and by the Atomists 
on the other. 

The philosophy of Spinoza, with^its cardinal principle 
that ^Determination is negation,* practically amounted 
to an assertion of the unity and continuity of the whole 
at the expense of the reality of the parts. According to 

*■ For Instance, the spectrum is continuous. There is no limit 
to the number of varieties of colour that may be discriminated in 
the rainbow: the usual division into seven colours is an arbitrary 
arrangement made by observers. It probably originated in a sug¬ 
gested analogy with the musical scale. 
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Spinoza, * substance ’ is * that which is in itself and is 
conceive through itself; in other words, that, the 
conception of which does not need the conception of 
another thing from which it must be formed That 
is to say, substance is the unconditioned, or that which 
is not conditioned or determined by anything other 
than itself. There is ambiguity in the statement. It 
may mean either that substance is self-conditioned or 
that it is absolutely unconditioned, to the exclusion of all 
determination. In the one case substance would be a 
real system of reciprocal determinations ; in the other, it 
would be unbroken being, to which every determination 
is foreign. The latter is the dominant aspect of substance 
in the philosophy of Spinoza. That aspect alone is con¬ 
sistent with the principle that ‘Determination is negation.* 
Consequently his position amounts to saying that sub¬ 
stance can have no real parts. For the very meaning .of 
a part implies that it must be determined or conditioned 
by other parts 

In contrary opposition to this, there is the theory of 
atoms and the void, which Leibniz tells us at one time 
charmed his imagination \ To affirm the real existence 
of indivisible material atoms is to deny the infinite 
divisibility of matter. Accordingly, if the atoms con¬ 
stitute the ultimate reality of the world, its unity is 
destroyed, its continuity becomes an illusion. However 
numerous the atoms may be, they can together constitute 
no true unity, ‘but only a collection or heaping up of 
parts ad infinittm*.* Atomism thus endeavours to establish 
the reality of the parts at the expense of the whole. 

It is necessary, then, to lay bare the presuppositions 
of th^e contrary theories in order to find the elements of 
truth in each and to reconcile them in a more compre¬ 
hensive view. The doctrine of Spinoza is the consistent 

* JSiAies, Part i. def. 3, Hale White’s Tr. 

* Ibid. Part i. prop, xa and 13. 

* JWw Syttem, §3. * Loc, cU. 
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logieal development of the principles involved in the 
position of Descartes ^ In this connexion it is Descartes's 
special theories that Leibniz has mostly in view, although 
his arguments are equally applicable to the more thorough 
metaphyeac of Spinoza. * Spinoza,* he tells us, ‘ has done 
nothing but cultivate certain seeds of the philosophy of 
M. Descartes^.* Descartes endeavoured to reach absolute 
metaphysical certainty by a method whieh was after¬ 
wards more clearly and fully applied by Spinoza, who 
defined it in his great principle that ‘ Determination is 
negation.* The essence of Descartes's method of doubt 
is the endeavour to attain certainty by stripping from 
experience (as it is given in common consciousness) all 
specific qualities or determinations, on the ground that 
no contradiction in terms is involved in regarding each of 
these qualities by itself as non-existent or other than it 
is. The result of the method is to- give, as the residual 
ultimate certainty, nothing but the instrument by which 
the process of stripping has been carried out, viz. the 

' *Cart03ianae disciplinae intemperantia Spinozaa doetrinam paarit; t'n 
hao Benienlia totum reperire esi LeibniUum’ (^Lemoine, Quid sit materia 
apud Leilmitium, p. 52). ' The philosophy of Descartes . . . seems to 
lead straight to the opinions of Spinoza, who dared to say what 
Descartes carefully avoided.’ (Q. iv. 346.) 

“ Letire d VAbbe Nicaise (1697) (E. 139 h; G. ii. 563). Leibniz, 
especially in his earlier days, recognized that his philosophy had 
much in common with that of Spinoza, although, as time went on, 
it became more and' more evident to him that they were funda¬ 
mentally at variance. Thus, in an early letter (February, 1678), we 
And Leibniz wrtting: ‘I find in it' [the JE^ics] Aplenty of fine 
thoughts agreeing with mine, as is known to some of my friends 
who are also friends of Spinoza. But there ai^e also paradoxes 
whioli seem to me unreal and not even plausible. As, for example, 
that there is only one.substance, namely God ; that created things 
are modes or accidents of God ; that our mind has no wider outlet 
[nihU ampiivts percipere] after this life; that God Himself thinks 
indeed, but nevertheless neither understands nor wills; that all 
things happen by a certain necessity of fate; that God acts not for 
an end but by a certain necessity of nature, which is verbally to 
retain, but really to give up, providence and immortality, I regard 
this book as a dan^rous one for people who will give themselves 
the trouble to go deeply into it, for others do not care to under¬ 
stand it.* Ar^ivfOr Qe^icMs d. PhiUasphiSf vqI. iii. p. 75. 
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iiilnking Ego, without ftny specific thought. If we 
challenge the reality of this instrument, we do so by 
means of the instrument itself, and so involve ourselves 
in 8elf*eontradietion. The thinking Ego cannot be thought 
non-existent: to think its non-existence would be a con- 
iradietion in terms. Spinoza’s advanee upon this was 
merely to pass from Descartes’s fM*aetical method of 
attaining truth (namely, the discarding of specific deter¬ 
minations) to the general metaphysical principle which 
the method implied, the principle, namely, that the 
essence or reality of a thing is that which remains after 
<the differences in its states and qualities have been 
thought away, or that which is common to all its forms 
and manifestations, and consequently that the ultimate 
reality or substance is that which is free from all specific 
determinations, that which includes or is common to 
everything because it is not (specially) anything. 

Now when we rigorously apply this principle, that the 
reality of substance is that which remains after all 
specific or differential qualities have been removed, we 
are left with nothing but quantity—either, as in the case 
of Spinoza, quantity of substance in general'; or, as 
in the case of Descartes, quantity of a specific substance, 
that is to say quantity of one quality. Thus Descartes’s 
position is that in addition to the one true and perfect 
substance, God, whose existence is externally uncon¬ 
ditioned, there are two created substances, whose exis¬ 
tence is not conditioned by anything finite, but by infinite 

‘ It is true that Spinoza regards substance as indivisible, in the 
sense that it has no real pa ^; and this may seem inconsistent 
with the contention that Spinoza’s substance is merely quantita- 
* tive. But the contradiction is Spinoza’s: it is a fragment of the 
great fissure of inconsistency that traverses his whole system, 
namely, the eonfounding of a substance possessing infinite attri¬ 
butes with a substance whose reality ia reached by the exclusion 
of all specific determinations. If we hold strictly to the second of 
them iriews of substance, then substance can be said to be in¬ 
divisible only on the ground that there is nothing to divide. Cf. 
Spinoza, Etkietj Part i, prop. 12 and 13, with de InteUeetua 

£fn/in 4 aiU)Mf xo8, li. iii. 
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substance alone. These are bodily substance and think- 
ing substance. They are mutually opposite; the one is 
what the other is not. Neither is conditioned by the 
other nor dependent upon it. The essential attribute 
of bodily substance is extension, that of thinking sub. 
stance is thought. All the specific qualities of created 
things are reducible to one or other of these as a common 
quality; and consequently the essence or reality of 
created substance comes to be either extension without 
specific contents or thought without a specific object. 
In other words, bodily substance is quantity of one 
determination, namely extension; while thinking subr 
stance is quantity of one other determination, namely 
thought. Thus the presupposition of the Cartesian 
systems is a purely quantitative relation of whole and 
parts *. 

The same presupposition in another form underlies 
the Atomist philosophy. The atoms are material par¬ 
ticles, and the whole consists of their aggregation. If 
the theory is self-consistent they must be regarded as 


^ Cf. DoBoirtes, Princlpia^ Part ii. § 8: * Quantity and number 
differ only in thought [ratione] from that which has quantity and 
is numbered.’ § m ^ It will be easy to discern that it is the same 
extension which constitutes the nature of body as of space, and 
that those two things are mutually diverse only as the nature of 
the genus and species differs from that of the individual, provided 
we reflect on the idea we have of any body, taking a stone for 
example, and reject all that is not essential to the nature of body. 
In the first place, then, hardness may be rejected, because if the 
atone were liquefied or reduced to powder it would no lon^r 
possess hardness, and yet would not cease to be a body; colour also 
may be thrown out of account, because we have frequently seen 
stones so transparent as to have no coioitr; again, we may reject 
weight, because we have the case of fire, which, though very light, 
is still a body; and finally, we may reject cold, heat, and all the 
other qualities of this sort, either because they are not considered 
as in the stone, or because, with the change of these qualities, the 
stone is not supposed to have lost the nature of body. After this 
examination we shall find that nothing remains in the idea of 
body, exoept that it is something extended in length, breadth, and 
dei^^ and this something is ocunprised in our idea of apace, not 
only of that which is full of body, but even of what is caUed void 
space* (Teiteh*s Tr,). Cf. Ptinc^a, Part i. $§ 51-53, ^-65. 
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homogeneous, and the specific qualities of things must 
arise from the variety of their combinations. They could 
not all really exist and be different from one another 
without some of them being complex. And in any case 
the very essence of the theory is that the whole should 
be taken as a sum or totality, a quantity of parts. 

Leibmg*s rum-qumtitative or intensive Notion of Substance, 
developed through criticism of Cartesian ondAtomist vietvs 
regarding material Substance, 

Accordingly, the essence of Leibniz’s argument is 
that a quantitative conception of the relation of whole 
and parts affords an inadequate theory of substance. 
The common element in the contrary positions of the 
Cartesians and the Atomists is the explicit or implicit 
reduction of qualitative to quantitative differences \ And 
it appears to Leibniz that the solution of the dilemma 
is to be found in the opposite hypothesis, namely, that 
the essence of substance is non-quantitative, and that 
the relation of whole and parts must be conceived as 
intensi/ve rather than extensive. Thus a ‘ simple sub¬ 
stance ’ has no parts, i. e. no quantitative elements ^ 
and yet it must comprehend a manifold in unity ”; that 
is to say, it must be real, it must be something, it must 
)je qualitative, specifically determined. 

While the general principle of Leibniz’s argument 
may be stated in this way, he actually develops it through 
criticism of Descartes’s theory of material substance. To 
regard matter as ultimately pure extension is to make 
it essentially a sdbstance with nothing more than a 
shadow of quality. An extended nothing is meaningless. 
An extended something must have quality. And to call 

' The mechanical view of things ‘ has two forms: Carteaianiam 
and ,.. The one, which makes matter continuous, may 

be called geomatriecA mechanism; the other, which makes it dis¬ 
continuous, may be called arUhmetical mechanism.' E. Boutroux, 
La UmadoUtgU ds L«(bnit», ko., p. 36. 

* Monadckfnf, § x. ’ Ibid. ( la. 
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that quality extension itself is merely to cover up the 
difficulty* with a name: an extended extension is much 
the same as a shaded shadow of nothing. ^In my 
opinion coiporeal substance consists in something quite 
other than being extended and occupying a place: we 
must, in fact, ask ourselves what it is that occupies the 
place*/ ‘Those who hold that the extended is itself 
a substance transpose the order of the words as well as 
of the thoughts. - Besides extension there must be an 
object which is extended, that is to say a substance 
which can be repeated or continued. For extension 
means nothing but a repetition or a continued multi¬ 
plicity of that which is spread out, a pluralit^y continuity, 
and coexistence of parts ; and consequently it [extension] 
is not sufficient to explain the very nature of extended 
or repeated substance, the notion of which is anterior 
to that of its repetition 

Again, it cannot be said that pure extension has any 
real parts. There can be no real unit of mere extension 
It would be an erroneous conception to regard mathe¬ 
matical surfaces as made up of real lines, and these lines 
as made up of real points. The line is the limit of the 
surface, and the point is the limit of the line. A mathe- 

* Episiolaad Schulenburgium (1698) (G. Math. vii. a42^. 

* Extrait d'utie lettre (1693) (E. 114 b ; G. iv. 467). Of. Lotze, Micros 
cosmus, bk. iii. oh. 4, § a Traua. vol, i. p. 356). Gf. alaoExamm 
dea princtpea du R. I\ McUebrancha (c. 1711) (£. 691 a; G. Ti. 580) : 
^Arista. But do you not think that the destruction of extension, 
which carHes with it that of body, proves that body consists only 
in extension ? PhUarete. It proves only that extension enters into 
the essence or nature of body; but not that it constitutes its whole 
essence. Similarly, magnitude enters into tlie essence of extension^ 
but is not equivalent to it; for number, time, motion have also 
mamitude, and yet they are not extension.* Also (E. 69a b; G. vi 
584): * Extension is nothing but an abstraction and requires some¬ 
thing which is extended.... It presupposes some quality, some 
attdbute, some nature in the thing, which quality extends or 
diffuses itself along with the thing, continues itself.' 

* * Yag are right in saying that all magnitudes [gromdeuTa\ may 

be divided ad Kone of them is so small that we cannot 

conceive in it an infinity of divisions which will never be exhausted.' 
Lettra d Foueher (169a) (E. 1x5 a; G. i. 403). 
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matical point may, then, be regarded aa indiyisible, but 
only because there ie nothing in it to divide. It cannot 
be a real uni^ for there is nothing to determine its unity. 
We should have to conceive it as the unit of that whose 
sole characteristio is to consist of units^ to be a quantity. 
For such is, strictly speaking, the nature of Descartes’s 
* extension.’ Thus, as Leibniz puts it, ‘ mathematical 
points are exact * [i. e. indivisible] ; ^ but they are only 
modalities that is to say abstractions and not real 
existences \ 

Now, while Leibniz regards the parts of Cartesian 
extension as thus indivisible without being real, he 
maintains on the other hand that the parts to which 
Atomism reduces material substance are real only if 
they are not indivisible. Their claim to be indivisible 
rests upon the supposition that they are infinitely hard. 
But hardness is a relative term. There is no absolute 
hardness, as there is no. absolute motion or rest. And 
thus infinite hardness is a selfcontradictory conception. 
^By an atom,’ says Leibniz, understand a corpuscle, 

* New Sy^m, § zi. 

* Of. Epistota ad BemauXlium (1698) (G. Math. iii. 535 ) : ' Indeed 

many years ago 1 proved that a number or sum of all numbers 
involves a contradiction, if it be taken as one whole. And the 
same is true of an absolutely greatest number and an absolutely 
least number or an absolutely smallest firaction. .. . Now, just as 
there is no (given) numerical element or smallest part of unity or 
least among numbers, so there is no (given) least line or lineal 
element; for a line, as a unity, can be cut into parts or fractions... . 
Suppose that in a line there are actually h die., and 

that all the terms of this series actually exist. You infer from 
this that there is also an absolutely infinite teim^, but I think 
nothing else follows ^m it than that there actualfy exists any 
assignable fiinite fraction, however small.... And indeed I conceive 
points, not as elements of a line, but as limits, or negations of 
fhrfher progress, or as ends {Urmini'] of a line:' Cf. Leitre d Foudwr 
(ifii^) (£. zz8 a; G. i. 4x6). * As to indivisible points in the sense 
of the m«re extremities of a time or a line, we cannot conceive in 
them new extremitieB, nor parts, whether actual or potential. 
Thus points fyre neither large nor small, and no leap is needed to 
|MM8 Yet the continuous, though it has everywhere such 

indiviaU)le pointa, is not compost of them.’ Cf. ExpkmMim qf th$ 
New x, not^ 
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mentally diviaible indeed* but which actually neither is 
nor has been divided. Not that it cannot be actually 
divided; for such atoms do not occur* since they would 
demand perfect hardness. But it suffices for my defini¬ 
tion that there should be corpuscles* whose particles have 
never been separated, from the foundation of the world 
to the present day\* Every material atom must be at 
least ideally divisible^ if it be reaL ‘ The atoms of matter 
. . . are still composed of parts, since the invincible 
attachment of one part to another (if one could rationally 
conceive or suppose it) would in no way destroy their 
diversity 

llmv the Relatim of Whole and Parts is to he conceived. 

The real and indivisible Unit of Substance (Monad], 

^Perception ' and ‘ Appetition.* 

Leibniz’s problem thus takes the form of an attempt 
to find a unit of substance which shall avoid the imper¬ 
fections of both the Oai'tesian and Atomist theory. This 
unit must be at once real and indivisible. Its reality 
must bo of such a kind that it does not conflict with its 
indivisibility, and it must be indivisible in a sense which 
is consistent with the continuity of the whole. The basis 
of its reality cannot be quantity, for no quantity is 
indivisible. And its indivisibility cannot be exclusive 
particularity in space or time, for indivisible points in 
space or time may form an aggregate but cannot become 
a continuum. The unit of substance must then be inten¬ 
sive rather than extensive, and the continuity of the 
whole must be not a mere empty homogeneity, but a 

* ad Bemoullium (1697) (G. Math. iii. 44.3). 

* JVeur System, $11. Cf. Zet^ a HaHaoekw (1710) (G. iii. 507) : 

* Nothing is large or small, except by comparison, so that such 
n particle as an atom is as considerable in itself, and in relation to 
others proportionately less (and consequently, in the sight of G^), 
as our yi8ible.system is considerable in relation to it. Atoms are 
the effect of me weakness of our imagination, whirii likes to rest 
and to hasten to an end in subdividing or analyzing. It is not so 
in naturct, which comes from infinity and goes to iimnity.’ 
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continuity’ through infinite degrees of intension. The 
word * intension/however, does not help uS much. It 
must be more precisely defined. 

The antin(»ny between whole and parts, which was 
the issue of the quantitative or extensive view of sub- 
stance, had its roots in the conception of whole and parts 
as inevitably exclusive of one another, the whole being 
regarded as prior to the parts or the parts as prior to the 
whole. That is to say, either, as in the view of Spinoza, 
the parts are to be deduced, in a purely analytic way, 
from the whole as self-evidently given, or, as in the 
Atomist doctrine, the whole is a secondary construction, 
of a purely synthetic kind, from the primary parts. In 
contrast with this the intensive doctrine of substance 
which regards determination as primary or essential 
amounts to a declaration that whole and part are in¬ 
separable. All specific determinations, states, or func¬ 
tions are determinations, states, or functions of the whole, 
not in the sense that they are ultimately reducible to one 
vague determination which is common to everything, but 
in the sense that the whole is expressed, symbolized, and 
therefore in some way included in each, however specific, 
individual, limited it may be. Thus the parts are not 
determined or characterized without reference to the 
whole, and the whole is not a mere vague aggregate of 
independent parts. In some sense each part must con¬ 
tain the whole within itself, each unit must include an 
infinite manifold. The whole stands not merely in a 
mechanical, but in a dynamic relation to the part. The 
whole is not merely other than the part, but in some 
way passes into it and expresses itself through it. That, 
in general, is the conception of substance as essentially 
intensive rather than extensive. 

Thare is here an approach to the modem conception of 
organism as more adequate to the expression of substance 
than are merely mechanical conceptions ^ But the fecial 
^ Leibniz doei hold that all real sobstances are oi'ganio (of. p, 108). 
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angle at which Leibniz regards his problem prevents htln^ 
from developing this. His early imaginative liking for 
'atoms and the void/ when first he 'freed himself from 
, the yoke of Aristotle V the love of historical system and 
of well-grounded hypothesis which set his whole intel¬ 
lectual character in revolt against Spinoza’s abstract unity 
and his purely a priori deductions, probably also the 
influence of his Scholastic training with its suggestions 
of an infinite multiplicity of ‘substantial forms’—all 
resulted in a tendency to emphasize rather the elements 
of reality than its wholeness. That there can be no real 
whole without real units, is Leibniz’s guiding thought % 
and accordingly his question does not primarily take the 
form: ‘ What must be the nature of a whole which 
expresses itself in each of its parts?’ It rather is: 

' What must be the nature of a part or unit which can in 
some way contain or express the whole within itself? ’ 

Now the part cannot contain the whole within itself 
actually and fully, in all its realized completeness; for 
thus the distinction between whole and part would 
vanish. The part must, therefoi'e, contain the whole 
potentially and ideally or by means of representation. 

The relation of whole and parts is not to be conceived 
as one of greater and less, of thing containing and things 


But tho notion of organism, as ho uses it, is much more vague than 
it has since become. Accoi^ing to Leibniz anything is an organism 
if it haH a ‘ soul ’ or principle of unity, that is to say, if it is other 
than a mere aggregate of independent elements. 

* New Syntetn^ $ 3. 

■ Cf. Lettn a Arnauld (1687) (G. ii. 97); ‘Every machine pre- 
auppoaes some substance in the pieces froifl which it is made, and 
there is no manifold without real units. In short, I take as 
axiomatio th\s identical proposition, in which the difference is 
entirely a matter of accent, namely, that what is not really one 
[ten] being is not really a [tin] being. It has always been thought 
that unity and being are reciprocal things. Being** ia one 
thing, **beiiigB’* is another; but the plural presupposes the 
singular, awl where there is not one being there will still lees be 
several beings.* * Being and unity are eanvertible terms [sn^ ei 
unum eonveiiimiHry Efiei. ad dee 9 o^ (1706) (E. 435 b; G. ii. 904). 
The phrase is used by Nicholas of Cana, IlSciMto Htnoranfto (1440)1 ii. 7. 
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oontainedy but rather as a relation of symbolized and 
symbols^ sign and thing signified. That is to say, the 
part must be a representation of <the whole from some 
particular point of view, a symbol or expression of the 
whole, and the part must contain the whole in such 
a way that the whole might be unfolded entirely from 
within it 

Thus the part must have a certain spontaneity or power 
of acting from within itself, and in virtue of this Leibniz 
describes the individual substance as essentially a ' force * 
rather than a quantity. This intensive essence or force 
in the part (or individual substance) appears in two ways. 
As representative or S3mibo]ic of the whole, the part, in 
Leibniz’s terminology, has * Perception,’ while, in so far 
as in the part the potential whole tends to realize itself, 
the part is said ^to have * Appetition.’ Both of these 
characteristics must belong to it, for, if it had perception 
alone, the part would merely represent one aspect of the 
whole, like an unchanging picture. It is in virtue of its 
appetitioji that the part is able to realize the life of the 
whole, to unfold spontaneously from within itself all the 
variations of that which it represents \ 

This new atom or unit of substance (the ‘ simple 
substance’ in his own phrase) Leibniz calls a Monad^ 

* Although, as a matter of fact, it never {$ bo unfolded. iVoc* 
dieaium tnett mtbjecto ; but, in the oaae of any actual thing, to develop 
the predicate out of tiie subject would involve an infinite analysis. 
We here touch a fundamental inconsistency in Leibniz's thought. 

* Ct JDe Antnia BnUorum, za (E. 464 b ; O. vii. 330) : * Not only is 
the variety of the object represented in that which has pereeption ; 
but there is also variation in the representation itself,,since that 
which ia to be representdfi varies.* 

* Of. ad R, C. Wagnenm (1710) (E. 466 a; 0 . vii. 599): 

. . Monads, and, so to speak, metaphysioal atoms, without parts.* 

Also aux B^Uxiam de (z7oa) (E. x86 b; G. iv. 561) : 

hu>t, 1 regard souls, or rather Monads, as ofoms 0/ mbatancef 
ainoe, in my opinion, there fixe no atonu matter in nature and the 
sm a ll aat poittcm at hM still parts.* See also Nete SyaUm^ 

§ 1 3 and xx» Ldimiz says that he applies the term * Monad' to the 
idm^e substaaee, because it is unvm per sa De ipsa naiura (1696) 
<£. 1 ^ 8 a; G. iv. 5x1). But ^Monads are not to be confounded with 
aacsns. Atoms (ea people imagine timm) have shapes: Monade no 

D 
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The word is almost as old as European philosophy, and 
has varied greatly in meaning and application. Shortly 
before the time of Leibniz the term was used by Giordano 
Bruno, whose Monads were ultimate spherical points, 
Regarded as possessing both spiritual and material charao- 
teristics. There are some pai'ts of the philosophy of 
Bruno with which the doctrine of Leibniz has affinity, 
as, for instance, Bruno's contention that there is nothing, 
however little or valueless, that does not contain in it 
life or soul. But Leibniz repeatedly attacks the doctrine 
of a world-soul, which is Bruno's central conception. 
Thus, in adopting the term * Monad,' Leibniz may be said 
to have token from Bruno little more than the name \ 
The Monad, then, has perception, but not necessarily 
in the sense of consciousness. For consciousness is not 
the essence of perception, but merely an additional 
determination belonging to ceriain kinds or degrees of 
perception. Conscious perception is called by Leibniz 
* Apperception.’ But the essence of perception in general 
is that in it we have a unity variously modified or a unity 
which appears in a multiplicity of relations. have 
many ideas [ Yorstellungen^ wealth of thoughts is in me; 
and yot I remain, in spite of this variety, one*.’ But 
it is not necessarily because I am conscious of many 
thoughts or many objects that I ^perceive’ and thus 
exhibit a multiplicity in unity. All representation is 

more have a shape than souls have. They are not parts of bodies, 
but presuppositions of them/ Epistda ad Bi&iingium (17x3) (G. 
Vil. 503). 

Professor Ludwig Stein, in his Leibnif und Spintaa^ has shown 
that the term * Monad' was actually suggested to Leibniz, not by 
the writings of Bruno, but by Leibniz's contemporary, Francois 
Meroure Van Helmont (1618-1699^ with whom he had much 
intercourse and considerable correspondence. 1) povds to the Greek 
meant simply the unit in arithmetic.' Leibniz himself attributes 
the term to ^thagoras. In the sense of a numerical unit it occurs 
in Plat|^ {PhiMma, 15 B; PAosdo, xo$ C, xbz £). But Leibniz's chief 
forerunner in the use of the term woa Bruno. It ia also used to 
Nicholas of Casa. * . 

* Hegel, OsscMcMa der Bhdosppkte, iiL 41a. 
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perception \ Similarly, the Monad has appetition, but 
not neoeesarily in the sense of conscious desire or will. 
As the essence of perception is multiplicity in unity, so 
the essence of appetition is change within the identity 
or permanence of a simple substance. Appetition is * the 
action of the internal principle which produces change 
or passage from one pemeption to another As the 
Monads alone are real, every change in nature must be 
change within a Monad. This change, os we have seen, 
must be the unfolding of the whole which the Monad 
potentially contains or represents. That is to say, it 
must be the passing from one perception (or state of 
representation, whether conscious or unconscious) to 
another. And thus, wherever there is change there is 
appetition. It is simply another name for the spon¬ 
taneity of the Monad, its power of unfolding its whole 
nature and experience from within itself. The Monad 
as perceptive is thus a universal within, rather than 
exclusive of, the particular, while as appetitive it is 
dynamic and not static 

‘ Cf. p. 135. Also Epidda ad R. C. Wagnerum (1710) (E. 466 a; 
G. vii. 539): ‘ This correlation of the internal and external, or 
representation of the external in the internal, of tho compound in 
the simple, of multiplicity in unity, really constitutes perception.* 
In a letter to Arnauld (1687) (G. ii. iia) Leibniz says that ‘ex¬ 
pression is a genus of which natural perception, animal feeling, 
and intellectual knowledge are species. In natural perception 
and feeling, it is enough that what is diTisible and material, and 
is actually dispersed among seyeral beings, be expressed or repre¬ 
sented in a single indivisible being or in substance which has 
a genuine unity.' 

* Monaddogy, 5 * * ■ 

* ‘ We could not say in what the perception of plants consists, 
and even that of animals is not well conceived by us. Yet, 
according to the general sense I give to these words, in order that 
there may be a perception, it is enough that there should be 
a variety in unity; and in ord^ that there may bo appetition it is 
enough that there should be a tendency to new perceptions.' 

d Bourguet (1715) (E. 73a b; G. lit 581). ‘ Tho soul has 

perceptions and appetitions, and its nature consists in these. 
And as in body there are understood to be ivrtTvmia and figure of 
fKHne kind, although we do not know what are the figures of 
imperceptible bodiee; so in the soul there are understo^ to be 
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As the Monads are purely intensive centres cnr units, 
each must be absolutely exclusive of all others. KoA 
being quantitative, they are simple, in the sense of 
having no parts*; and thus no one Monad can include 
another. Further, no Monad can really influence another 
or produce any change in it. For that would mean 
a transference of quality from one to the other. But 
as the quality of a substance, being its very essence, is 
inseparable from it, such a transference is impossible*. 
The Monads are also real ultimate elements, because, 
being entirely non-quantitative, they cannot have been 
formed out of any combination of simpler elements, nor 
is it possible in any way to dissolve them, as they are 
without parts*. The point which is at once real and 
indivisible has thus'(Leibniz tliinks) been found in the 
Monad, as contrasted, on the one hand, with the mathe¬ 
matical point of Descartes, which is indivisible only 
when it ceases to be real, and, on the other hand, with 
the physical point of the Atomists, which, if it is real, 
must always be divisible 

« 

The Identity of Indisccmihles and the Law of Continuity. 

The indivisible having thus been established, there 
remains the question of continuity and the infinite. As 
we have seen, a quantitative eontimum cannot have 
indivisible parts. But, as tho actual indivisible elements 
of reality are essentially perceptive, real continuity must 
also be a continuity of perception. As each Monad is 
a paiA or element of the universe, in the sense that each 
represents it or reflects it as in < a mirror from some 
particular angle, in some special aspect, the whole must 

perception and appetition, although we do not distinctly know 
the imperceptible elements of tfae«oonfu«ed peroeptiona, by which 
the imperceptible elementa of bodies axe expreaaed.* act 

, (171X) (£. 678 a; O . vii. 501). 

^ Jfimodolofiv, i X. * Ibid, i 7. 

* Ibid. 3-6. 

* As to the contrast between lielbni2*s view of subatance and 
that of Locke, tee Locke's Jtoiw, SVaaer’sed., vcd. i. pp. 399 sqyg. 
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be the infinite totality of IfonadS) representing the 
universe from every possible point of view. And thu% 
while the Monads are entirely separate from one another, 
each must represent the universe in a way which differs 
to the least possible extent from the representation given 
by smne other. No two Monads (and a fbrtion no two 
things, which are all aggregates of Monads; can be exactly 
the same: no thing can have a merely numerical diffeiv 
enoe from another. The Monads are essentially non* 
quantitative, and number by itself is merely a measure 
ef quantity. The Monads differ from one another in 
quality or intension alone, so that two Monads not 
differing in quality are impossible. This is the doctiine 
of Leibniz which is usually called the * Identity of India* 
cemibles’.' It is simply his law of continuity in a 
negative form. The number of Monads must be in* 
finite’: otherwise the universe would not be represented 
from every possible point of view, and would thus be 
imjierfect But if the number of Monads is infinite, and 
if every Monad differs in quality from every other, then 
the Monads must be such that they might be considered 
us a series, each term or member of which differs from 
the next by an infinitely small degree of quality, i. e. by 
a degree of quality less than any wliich can be assigned. 

Leibniz explains his principle of continuity in a letter 
quoted by his biographer, Quhrauer\ think, then,’ 

* ^ There are no two indiscernible individuals. A clever gentle¬ 

man of my acquaintance, talking with me in presence of Mm^. the 
Eleotreasi, in the garden of Herrenhausen, was of opinion that he 
ooiUd quite well find two Jeavea entirely alike. Mmei. the Elootresa 
would not believe it, and he spent a long time vainly soaking them. 
Two dmpe of water or of milk, looked at throu|;h a microscope, will 
be fbimd dijeoemible. This is an argument agamst atoms, to which, 
no lew than to the void, the principles of true metaphysio are 
oppoeed .. . To suppose two incUaoemible things is to suppose the 
same thing under two names.* Letfre d CU»rke, ft 4 and 6 

^ 755 b, 756 a; 6. vii. 37a). Cf. Ncuoeaux Essom, bk. ii. ch. a?, f 3 
(B. a77 b; O. v. ar#). 

* Btt l^ia*Beymood compares the infinite series of Monads to 
the ovdinatee of a e«trv«, whi^ grow ftom nothing to infinity. 

* G. IT. eon L$tb»UBf 4int BiograpMe^ vol. i., Anmerkungen, p. 3a. 
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he Bays, * that I have good reasons for believing that all 
the different classes of beings, the totality of which forms 
the universe, are, in the ideas of God, who knows 
distinctly their essential gradations, merely like so many 
ordinates of one and the same curve, the relations of 
which do not allow of others being put between any two 
of them, because that would indicate disorder and imper¬ 
fection. Accordingly men are linked with animals, these 
with plants, and these again with fossils, which in their 
turn are connected with those bodies which sense and 
imagination represent to us as completely dead and inor¬ 
ganic [in/ormes]. But the law of continuity requires that, 
when the essential determinations of any being approximate to 
those of anotherj all the properties of the former must gradually 
approximate to those of the latter. Therefore all the orders 
of natural beings must necessarily form only one chain, 
in which the different classes, like so many links, are so 
closely connected with one another that it is impossible 
for sense or imagination to determine exactly the point 
whore any one of them begins or ends; all the species 
which border upon or which occupy, so to speak, dis¬ 
putable territory [regions d'inflexion et de rebroussement'^ 
being necessarily ambiguous and endowed with charac- 
teristics which may equally be ascribed to neighbouring 
species. Thus, for instance, the existence of zoophytes, 
or, as Buddeus “ calls them, Plant-animals^ does not imply 
monstrosity, but it is indeed agreeable to the order of 
nature that they should exist. And so strongly do I hold 

The Academy of Berlin declamd this letter to bo spurious; but 
there seems no good reason to doubt its genuineness. AU they 
proYod was that the letter had not been addressed to the person to 
whom it was said to have been addressed. See also InttoducHony 
Part iii, p. 83 note, and New Emiys^ Introduction, p. 376. Cf. Locke, 
Essay, bk. iii. ch. 6, § la, Fraser's ed., vol. i. p. 67; cf. note on 

p. 380* 

^ Literally, places whore the curve or chain turns back upon 
itself. 

" Probably Johannes Franoiscus Buddaeus (1667-1799), Professor 
of Philosophy at Halle, and afterwards of Theology at Jena. He 
published many books, mostly on moral philosoxiby. 
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to the principle of continuity that not only should I not 
be astonished to learn that there had been found beings 
which, as regards several properties—for instance, those 
of feeding or multiplying thems^ves—might pass for 
vegetables as well as for animals, and which upset the 
common rules, founded upon the supposition of a complete 
and absolute separation of the different orders of beings 
which together fill the universe: I say, I should be so 
little astonished at it that I am even convinced that 4 here 
must be such beings, and that natural history will perhaps 
some day come to know them, when it has further studied 
that infinity of living beings whose smallness conceals 
them from ordinary observation, and which lie hid in the 
bowels of the earth and in the depths of the waters ‘’ 

The pre-established Harmony between Substances. 

There is, then, in the system of the Monads a perfectly 
continuous and infinite gradation of intension, that is to 
say, of perception or representation, combined with appo- 
tition or spontaneous change. And thus the universe is 
at once continuous and not only infinitely divisible, but 
infinitely divided, consisting of an infinity of real ele¬ 
ments But we still have to consider how the principle 
of continuity, as thus interpreted, is consistent with the 
changes which take place in real things. In the system 
of Monads the principle of continuity corresponds to the 

* ‘M. Malpighi, founding upon very conniderable analogios in 

anatomy, is much inclinod to think that plants may bo included 
in the same genus as animals, and that they are imperfect animals.' 
Lettre h Amauld (1687) (G. ii. laa). • 

* Cf. Lettre a Fmcher h 4 ^®)'• hold by the actual 

iy^iie to such an extent that, in place of admitting that nature 
abhora it, as is commonly said, 1 maintain that nature affects it 
everywhere, so as the letter to indicate the perfections of its 
Author. Thus 1 think that there is no part of matter which is 
not, I do not say merely divisible, but actually divided; and 
eonsequently>4the smallest particle must be regarded as a world 
filled with an infinity of different creatures.’ Also Idittre a, AjiMuhi 
(x686) (O. ii. 77) ; ‘ Not only is the continuous infinitely divisible ; 
but every part of matter is actually divided into other parts.’ See 

^ note. 
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^Yoid’ in the older Atomism. Each is the necessary 
correlative of the indivisible and impenetrable elements. 
The conception of continuity, however, by implying 
a plenum, escapes the contradictions that are involved 
in the idea of a void. But it has still to be shown how 
change is possible within a plenum, or how change can 
take place without disturbing the continuity of the 
infinite series of Monads. Any change within a plemm 
affects eveiy part of it. This is the principle involved 
in the scientific point of view regarding the universe, 
which became current with the rise of modem philosophy. 
Everything in the world acts and reacts upon everything 
else. However separate things may be, no change can 
take place in any one without affecting every other. The 
influence may in some cases be imperceptible, infinitely 
small; but it exists. If, however, the universe be a 
quantitative plenum, it is impossible to understand how 
any change could originate within it. It must receive its 
motion from outside, and must thus be regarded as finite, 
which again is inconsistent with its reality as a plenum, 
Leibniz overcomes this difficulty by regarding the uni¬ 
verse, not as an infinite mass occupying all that there is 
to occupy, but ns a continuity or infinite gradation of 
qualitative differences, each containing within itself the 
principle of its own changes. He substitutes for an 
extensive plenum of mass an intensive continuum of force 
or life. 

But if the universe consists of an infinity of Monads, 
each independent of the rest, impenetrable and unaffected 
by them, and each containing withih itself the principle 
of all its changes, how is it possible for a change to take 
place in any one of them without destroying the con¬ 
tinuity of the series’? Each Monad contains within 

* How^ke perfect independence of ^e Monads is to 4 >e reooneiled 
with the continuity of their aeries is a question which Leibniz does 
not answer. For him the ideal unity of the Monads (as eaidi repre¬ 
senting the same univerae) does not make their mutual indepen¬ 
dence any the less complete. To give up the independence of Use 
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itself a representatiozi of the whole universe from one 
particular point of view, which differs to an inffnitely 
small degree from the representations contained in some 
other Monad. If, then, any change, however slight, 
takes place in the perception or representation of one 
Monad, the continuity of the series will be broken and 
we shall have two indiscernible Monads. But it is of 
the' very essence of the Monads to be ‘living mirrors,* 
‘forces’ (as distinct from masses), centres of appetition, 
spontaneously unfolding a sequence of perceptions. Ac* 
cordingly this change within the Monad does take place: 
it is essentia^, to its nature. The continuous order or 
system of the Monads must therefore be destroyed, unless 
we can say that any change within one Monad produces, 
or is invariably accompanied by, correlative changes in 
other Monads, of such a kind that the equilibrium of the 
whole system is maintained. In other words, there must 
be something of the nature of mutual influence, action 
and reaction, between the various elements in the system. 
If the system were a jdemm of moss, this interaction 
would be intelligible without further explanation. But, 
as the Monads form a qualitative continuum of such a 
kind that no part can really act upon another, a further 
hypothesis is required, to complete the theory. 

This hypotliesia is Leibniz’s system of the pre-estab¬ 
lished harmony between substances. Though na true 
substance can really act upon another, everything in the 
universe takes place as if this mutual interaction were 
real. Substances form a system, not of physical relations, 
but of harmony or nfutual compatibility. In the creation 
of the world, the inner development of each Monad has 
been so prearranged that all its changes are accompanied 
by corresponding changes in others. The succession of 

MoniidB would for him have meant to fall into Bpinoza's pantheism, 
while, on the other hand, to give up the continuity of their series 
would have meant having recourse to Atomism. And these he 
regarded as equally irrational alternatives. Cf. this Jnhodudfon, 
Viei iv. p x88. 
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changes in each Monad is different from that in every 
other, and yet all are in harmony, the perfections of one 
being accompanied by counterbalancing imperfections in 
others. One Monad influences another ideallythat is to 
say, not ah extra^ but through an inner pro<estab]ish6d 
conformity 

llelation of the System of pre-established Harmony to • 
Scholastic and Occasionalist Theories, 

Like most of the other doctrines of Leibniz, this system 
of the pro-established harmony is a new hypothesis 
devised to remedy the imperfections of previous theories. 
The general problem which it is meant to solve appeared 
at first for Leibniz in a particular form, that of the rela¬ 
tions between soul and body. The usual pre-Cartesian 
solution of this special problem was the tlieoiy of an 
inftnxusphysicus or actual passage of elements from the one 
substance to the other. Descartes’s complete separation 
of soul from body, of thinking substance from extended 
substance, was in total opposition to the earlier theory \ 

* Mfinadotoffy, § 5T. 

■ Cf. iCssaw, bk. iv. ch. 10, § 10 (E. 376 a; G. v. 421): 

‘As each of these souls expresses in its own way what takes place 
outaide of it, and is unable to have any influence upon other par¬ 
ticular beings, or rather, as each must draw this expression entirely 
from within its own nature, each soul must nocessarily have recoivod 
this nature (or this internal ground of its exprossions of what is 
external) from n Univeruil Cause, upon which these beings are all 
dependent, and wliicb makes each of tiiem to be perfectly in agree¬ 
ment aud in correlation with every other, Tljis implies the use of 
infinite knowledge and power and great ingenuity, especially with 
reference to the spontaneous agret^raent of a mechanism with the 
activities of the rational soul.’ Also itfcnadr^logiy, §§ 51 sqq. and 81; 
New System, §§14 aud 15. 

* Cf. ThMicce, Part i. § 59 (E. 519 b; G. vi. 135) :—‘The scholastic 
philosophers b*)lievod that thert^is a reciprocal physical interaction 
between body and soul ; but since a thorough invostigation has 
shown that thought and extended mass have no connexion with 
one another, and that they are created things which differ Mo 
gmere, several modern writers have recognized that there is no 
physical qgjpimunication between soul and l)ody, although there 
always remains the metaphysical communication, which makes of 
soul and body one and the same agent, or what is called <me 
person.’ 
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The problem itself is left by him without any satisfactory 
solution; but his followers made a definite attempt to 
solve it by the theory of ' Occasionalism,’ in whicli they 
developed a suggestion that had been made by Descartes 
when he spoke of thinking and extended substance as 
alike dependent on nothing but the ‘ordinary co-operation ’ 
{concokrs ordinaire) or ‘ assistance ’ of God. The Occa- 
sionalist theories varied to some extent, but in its most 
consistent form the hypothesis is that God is the sole 
real Cause, that finite substance has no power or activity 
of its own, and consequently that the changes which take 
place in soul and body are both directly produceil by 
God. Consequently on the occasion of the appearing 
of a phenomenon in the one substance God produces 
a corresponding phenomenon in the other. The two 
phenomena are quite independent, except for the fact 
of their contemporaneous production by God, the one 
real Cause. 

Leibniz’s pro-ostablishod harmony has sometimes been 
regarded as merely another variety of Occasionalism, in 
spite of his frequent criticisms of the Occasionalist theory. 
And he has been accused of borrowing (without acknow'- 
ledgement) from the Occasionalist Geulincx the well- 
known illustration of the two clocks wliich he uses 
in explaining his pre-established harmony. But Dr. 
Edmund Pfleiderer has clearly shown ^ that Leibniz, who 

^ Leibniz und Geulincx mil benenderer Beziehung auf ihr beidereeitiges 
Vhrenglekhnm (Tiibingon, 1884). Zeller comes to the same con¬ 
clusion. llie illustration appears in a note to Geulincx’s Ethka, 
Tract, i. cap. ii. § a, no|e 19 ; Land's ed., vol. iii. p. an. Gf. Third 
Ea^anation of the New System^ note 3. The notes are not in the first 
edition of the Elhiea, and they do not seem to have been known to 
Leibniz. He received the illustration from Poacher, who probably 
arrived at it independently, not knowing that it was used by 
Geulincx. Cf. E. 130 a ; U. iv. 488. 

L. Stein holds that Leibniz was unaware of the source of the 
illustration, and may have considered it superfluous to assign any 
special source for It, inasmuch os it was a universally used simile, 
characteristic of the Cartesian school (a Schulbeispid). With other 
references the illustration is used both by Lesoartes and by 
Cordemoy. See Atchivfvt Geschichio d. Ph&oaophkf i. 59. 
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never mentions Geulincx in his writings, must have been 
quite unaware of Geulincx’s use of the illustration. And 
in any case there is this ^ential difference between the 
Occasionalist theory and that of pre'OBtablished harmony, 
that the former regards finite things as empty of all 
activity except that which is immediately communicated 
to them by God, while the latter is founded on the 
conception of finite things as in reality forces. Monads 
with spontaneous activity Thus, the Occasionalist 
theory is open to the criticism which Leibniz repeatedly 
brings against it, namely, that it involves the supposition 
of perpetual miracle, or, in other words, that, if it be true, 
the connexion between soul and body must be a purely 
arbitrary one, there being nothing in the nature of either 
which can serve as a reason why this phenomenon of soul 
should accompany, tfiat phenomenon of body and not some 
other. The Monads, on the other hand, have at least this 
in common, that it is of the essence of each to represent 
the same world from a particular point of view, and that 
each unfolds the series of its perceptions or representar 
tions in an intelligible order. The whole is potentially 
present and seeks its realization in each of the parts. 
Consequently, the pre-established harmony is not arbi¬ 
trary, but rational: no Deus ex macMn^L is invoked. Thus 
it is impossible to regard Leibniz’s theory as the com¬ 
pletion of the Occasionalist doctrine, unless in the sense 

^ ‘ When I Hpeak of tho force and action of created beings, I mean 
that each created being is pregnant with its future state, and that 
it naturally follows a certain course, if ncj^hing hinders it; and 
that the Monads, which are the true and only substances, cannot 
be naturally hindered in their inner determinations, since they 
include the representation of everything external [to them], Bu^ 
nevertheless, I do not say that the future state of the created being 
follows from its present state without the co-operation [concours] of 
God, and I am rather of opinion that preservation is a continual 
creation with an orderly change. Thus Father Malebranohe might 
perhaps ap|^ve the pre-established harmony without giving up 
his own hy^thesis, to the effect that Ood is the sole Agent [odsur j; 
though it is true that otherwise it [his hypothesis] does not appear 
to me well founded.’ lattn a JBomyiui ^1714) [£. 709 a; G. iii. 5 < 56 ). 
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ttiat it is an hypothesis which seeks to reconcile the 
contrary yiews of Scholastics and Cartesians \ 

The scholastic theory of an injlwsus physkus connected 
soul and body in a way which ultimately confounded 
them, making it impossible to draw any clear lino 
between them. The Cartesian or Occasionalist view, on 
the other hand, separated them so absolutely that nothing 
but a purely arbitrary connexion could be supposed—a 
connexion external to the nature of both. The Scholastics 
seemed to Leibniz to be right in holding that the con¬ 
nexion is a real one, grounded in the nature of the 
substances ; the Cartesians seemed right in maintaining 
that the substances are mutually exclusive. And the 
antinomy is solved for Leibniz by the supposition of a 
mutual ^ ideal influence,* a relationship of perception or 
representation, between independent self-active Monads, 
the harmony of whose inner developments has been 
established before their creation ^ 

Leibniz's Ulustrafions of the pre^stahlished Harmony — 
the Clocks and the Choirs. 

The simile of the clocks, by means of which Leibniz 
illustrates his theory in relation to the Scholastic and 
Cartesian views, is given in the Tfdrd Ejplanation of his 
New System, Two clocks may be made to keep perfect 
time with one another in three different ways. They 
may be actually connected together, for instance by 
a piece of wood, in such a way that there is a mutual 
transference of vibrations between them, resulting in a 
perfect agreement oS the motions of the pendulums *. Or, 

* Cf. H. C. W. Sigwart, jDia Leihnizsche L^re von der pr&stablirtm 
Harmonic in ihrem Zvuamnunhangv mit fruheren Fhdosophemen betrachtet 
OHlbingen, i8aa), pp. 107 sqq. 

’ For an appUeation of the doctrine of pre-establiahed harmony 
to a case, see Appendix A, p. aoo. 

* waa auc^ested to Leibniz by an experiment of Huygens, 
who hung two pendulums on a bar of wood, and found that, though 
they were set swinging out of time with one another, the ribra- 
tions which each gave to the bar of wood caused them ultimately 
to swing in harmony. Gf. Third Ihcftanatim <tf (h« New Syetem, p. 33a. 
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in the second place, they may be supposed to be kept 
in time with one another from moment to moment by 
a skilled workman. Or, finally, they may have been so 
perfectly constructed that they keep time of themselves, 
without any mutual influence or assistance. If we com¬ 
pare soul and body to the two clocks, the first of these 
ways of connexion corresponds to the doctrine of an 
influxus phymmSj the second to the Occasionalist view, and 
the third to the pre-established harmony. 

It is, however, misleading to suppose, as has too often 
been done, that this is Leibniz’s favourite simile for 
explaining his system of pre-established harmony \ He 
uses the illustration, not so much to explain his own 
theory us to make clear the relation in which it stands to 
previous hypotheses. He accepts for the moment the 
limited problem which these hypotheses endeavour to 
solve. But his own iDroblom is larger and his own hy]>o- 
thesis is therefore more comprehensive than those of his 
predecessors. Body, for Leibniz, is nothing but a collection 
of Monads (or phenomena of Monads), and consequently 
the question of the connexion between soul and body is 
only a confused and imperfect form of the question as 
to the relation between any one Monad and another. The 
larger problem thus deals with the relations of body to 
body and soul to soul as well as the relations of soul and 
body, with which alone the earlier theories were concerned. 

Leibniz would maintain that, as substances (Monads) 
are not physical but metaphysical, it is impossible for us 
to realize the true relations between them by conceptions 
of sense or imagination. These relatidns ai'e metaphysical 
or ideal, and are therefore only intellectually apprehended. 

* Tho somewhat misleading prominenre which ha« been given 
to this illustration is to be attributed to Wolff and his school, who 
represented the metaphysics of Leibniz in a very imperfect way. 
Too many historians and teachers have been content with a Wolffian 
Leibniz; for this there was doubtless some excuse Jn the 

imperfection of the editions of his writings. For instance, the 
Cbrr«spondf«nce xttith Amattid, in which the Illustration of the choirs 
occurs, was first completely published by Grotefand in 1846. 
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But he clsewhete uses a simile for the pre^stablished 
harmony more adequate than that of the two clocks, 
when he compares the Monads to completely independent 
bands of musicians playing in perfect harmony. ‘In 
short, to use an illustration, 1 will say that this con¬ 
comitance, which I maintain, is comparable to several 
different bands of musicians or choirs, playing their parts 
separately, and so placed that they do not see or even 
hear one another, which can nevertheless keep perfectly 
together by each following their own notes, in such a way 
that he who hears them all finds in them a harmony 
tliat is wonderful and much more surprising than if there 
had been any connexion between them. It would even 
be possible that some one, being beside one of two such 
choirs, should by means of the one judge what the other 
is doing, and should even acquire such a habit of doing 
this (particularly if we suppose that he could hear his 
own without seeing it, and see the otlior without hearing 
it) that, with the help of his imagination, ho should no 
longer think of tlie choir beside which he is, but of the 
other, or should toko his own merely for an echo of the 
other &c. The analogy must not be pressed to an 
extreme; but the simile is much better than that of the 
clocks. The clocks are too much alike to represent the 
Monads, and the harmony of their movement is too empty 
and* almost meaningless. But in the cose of the bands 
there is a real harmony formed out of the complementary 
movements of several selfiacting units, and there is also 
the spontaneous development from the written notes of 
the score to the system of sounds which they* signify. 
This development from the written signs to the sounds 
signified might be said to correspond to the passage from 
unconscious to conscious perception in the Monad ^ 
An unconscious perception is, for Leibniz, a symbol of 
the con^ponding conscious perception. 

We have now considered the three chief conceptions of 
* LtUre a Amatdd {166^) (G. ii. 95). * Cf. Q. iL 74. 
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tho metapbysic of Leibniz, and we hare seen how th^ 
arise as the solution of his problem in the form wh^j^ 
given to it by its historical setting. In the first 
intension, force, or life, in the form of perception an<L/ 
appetition, is the essence of real, individual substuice. ' 
In the second place, the principle of continuity or the 
identity of indiscernibles is the hypothesis by which 
Leibniz endeavours to explain the system or inter-relation 
of strictly individual substances. And, in the third place, 
the pre-established harmony is introduced to account for 
the possibility of change in elementary substances without 
prejudice to the whole. 

Clear and confused Perception and Degrees of Appetition, 

Wo must now consider more fully the varieties of per¬ 
ception and appetition which constitute the differences 
amongst Monads. In regard to perception Leibniz adopts 
the Cartesian distinction among ideas, witli considerable 
modifications. Descartes divided ideas into those which 
are obscure, those which are clear, and those which are 
distinct as well as clear. 'I coll that clear,* he says, 

‘ which is present and manifest to the attentive mind, as 
we say W'o see an object clearly when it is present to the 
eye looking on, and when it makes on the sense of sight 
an impression sufficiently strong and definite ; but I call 
that distinct which is clear and at the some tim^ so 
definitely distinguished from everything else that its 
essence is evident to him who properly considers it'.’ 
And * all the things which we clearly and distinctly con¬ 
ceive are true^* Leibniz follows Dpscartes in regarding 
clearness and distinctness as the marks of perfection in 
ideas or perceptions ^; but he does not limit the dis- 

^ lYincipiOy i. 45. ■ Method^ Part iv. 

* Leibniz, however, interprets olearness and distinctness some¬ 
what difibrontly from Desoartes. The distinction of one idea from 
all others is emphasized by Descartes, while Leibniz rather lays 
stress upon the internal distinctness of the idea, the distinctness 
of its elements. Ct M 9 ditmHon$a de OognUionef Vmtate ^ (X6B4) 
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tinction between distinct and confused ideas to the ideas 
which we consciously possess, nor does he draw a shaqt 
Hne between ideas which are pei'fectly clear and distinct, 
and all others, which are confused or obscui’e. Confused 
perceptions are not for Leibniz, as for Descartes, mere 
mistakes and illusions ; but they belong to the real order 
of things, which without them could not be what it is. 
And there is no question^ as in Descartes, regarding the 
correspondence of perceptions to reality, clear and distinct 
ideas representing their ol)jects with perfect truth, while 
obscure and confused ideas are ‘ of no avail in affording 
us the knowledge of anything out of ourselves, but serve 
rather to inipede it According to Leibniz all perceptions 
are more or less perfect representations of objects ; but 
they vary infinitely in their degrees of distinctness or 
confusedness. Confiisedness is simply a low degree of 
distinctness : the more perfect any perception or repre¬ 
sentation is, the more distinct is it, while the loss perfect it 
is, the more is it confused. Thus the differences among the 
Monads consist entirely in the various degrees of perfec¬ 
tion or distinctness with which they perceive or represent 

(E. 79 a ; r4. iv. 42a) : ‘A notion i« obscun^ whon it dofs not suffleu 
for the recognition of the ihing ropresontod, as for iiiRtaiico when 
I romembi^r some flower or animal formerly t'oen, but not so well 
as to be able to rticognizc it whon it appears and to diHiinguish it 
from some other near it, or when 1 think of some scholastic term 
insufficiently explained, like the ©ntelechy'* of Aristotle, or 
cause" in so far as tho name is applied indifferently to material, 
formal, efficient, and final causes. . . . Thus knowledge is cle/ir 
when it enables us to recognize the thing represented, and clear 
knowledge again is either confused or distinct. It is confused 
when I cannot separately enumerate the marks which are sufficient 
for distinguishing the thuig from others, although the tlfing really 
has such marks and essential elements, into which its notion may 
be analyzed. ... So we see painters and other artists kno^ving 
rightly what is well and what is badly done, but often unable to 
give a reason for their opinion and saying that the thing they 
dislike is lacking in something, Uuty know not wheU, But a distinct 
notion is such an*one as the assayers have regarding gold, luimely 
one acquired through marks and tests sufficient for the discerning 
of the thing from all other similar bodies.* For Locke’s views, cf. 
Suauj/t bk. ii. oh. 39, x sqq. (Fraser’s ed., vol. i. p. 486;. 

* PrindpiOy Part iv. § 303. 
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the universe. But as each Monad actually repi«Bents 
the whole universe, however confusedly or imperfectly, 
and as each is essentially a force or living principle, 
proceeding, by its own spontaneous activity, from one 
perception to another, the distinct and the confused are 
not essentially separate from one another, but it is possible 
for the confused perception to unfold into distinctness. 
Each Monad contains the whole more or less confusedly 
within itself \ and by its appetition may rise to a more 
perfect state. Each Monad contains as it were enfolded 
within itself all tliat it is to be. It is * big with the 
future.* It is like an exceedingly condensed algebraical 
statement which can be indefinitely expounded : some¬ 
what like the symbol n in the problem of determining 
the relation between the lengths of the diameter and 
circumference of a circle, with this very important differ¬ 
ence, that the Monad ^ reads itself off.’ An omniscient 
Being could see the reality and history of the whole 
universe within the lowest Monad. 

Three Classes of created Monads —(i) unconscious^ 

(2) con^ious, (3) st'lfcanscious. 

While there is thus a perfect continuity in the degrees 
of perfection with which the Monads represent the 
universe, Leibniz has roughly distinguished created 
Monads into three main classes—(1) unconscious or bare 
Monads (monades nues)y (2) conscious Monads, and (3) 
rational or self-conscious Monada As we have seen, 
every Monad or simple substance has a certain degree of 
perfection or completeness, inasmuch as it ideally or 
potentially contains the whole within itself. Thus the 
Aristotelian name of Entelechies might bo given to all 
Monads, since they have each ^ a certain perfection ’ 
(fxovffi r6 and ^a certain self-sufficiency (a^dpMia) 

which makes them the sources of their internal actions, 

* * The world is entirely in each of ita parts, bnt more distinctly 
in Bonio than in others,’ hettre a la iVtncease Sophie (1696) vii. 

544). 
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and» 80 to spoak, incorporeal automata That is to say, 
each is, in its own way, complete in itself as representing 
the universe'and complete in itself as an active living 
being or force. On the other hand, every Monad might 
l^e caUed a ^soul,* inasmuch as it has both perception 
and appetition, in the general sense of these words 
which has been already explained. Nevertheless, in spite 
of this essential unity of nature in the Monads, it is 
possible to draw broad lines of division among them. 
Conscious sensation or feeling, accompanied by the 
simpler forms of memory, clearly marks off certain 
Monads from those which have merely unconscious or 
confused perception. To the former class the name 
‘ souls ’ may be specially applied, while for the latter the 
general name of Entelechies or Monads will suffice. And 
as there are still higher Monads which have self-conscious¬ 
ness and reason or thought proper, in addition to uncon¬ 
scious and conscious jicrception and memory, we may 
call these ‘ rational souls * or ‘ spirits ’ (intelligences, 
esprits) The class of rational souls or spirits includes 
men and higher intelligences. The intermediate * soul 
class is that of animals, and the class of Entelechies or 
bare Monads includes all real beings that have not 
reached the stage of consciousness. 

The differences of appetition in the three classes of 
created Monads (corresponding to the three grades of 
perception which characterize them) may be expressed 
as mere impulse, animal instinct or blind desire governed 
by mere feeling, and self-conscious desire or will. 

Each of the two Higher classes possesses, in'*addition 
to its oMrn specific qualities, the characteristics of the 

^ ifcnadology, $ i8. 

' Of. J)e Anima J9ru<Dntm .(x7Xo), §§ xo and X3 (E. 464 b; Q. viil 
330): is perreption wbicri contains something distinct and 

is combined with attention and memory. .. . Besides the lowest 
degree of perception, which also occurs in those who are stunned, 
and the intermediate degree, which we call sense . .. there is a 
certain higher dt^ree which we call tliought. Now thought is 
peroeption combined with reason,* 

X 2 
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inferior Monads. Thus both animals and men have 
unconscious as well as conscious perceptions, for ex* 
ample, when they fall into a faint or hav^ a profound 
and dreamless sleep \ In such a case they are not 
entirely destitute of perceptions, for the Monad is inde¬ 
structible (being indivisible) and it cannot exist without 
porcoi)tion of some kind. The changes of the Monad 
are entirely from within, so that when the man or 
animal awakes out of a sleep or trance his conscious 
perceptions must have unfolded themselves out of imme¬ 
diately preceding perceptions of an une^^nscious kind 
Again, men share with the animals both sense-perception 
and the empirical sequence of memory and imagination, 
which bears a resemblance to the concatenation of rational 
thought, but may be sufficiently distinguished from it”. 
Indeed, in most of our actions and beliefs wo are empi¬ 
rics, as for instance when wo expect the dawn, not 
because we know the cause of it, but because it has 
happened regularly in the pa8t\ 

Self-consciousness in the PhilosojDht/ of Leibniz and in 

that of Descaties. 

The significance of this may be brought out by a 
reference to the j)osition of Descartes, which Leibniz 
probably had in view. According to Descartes, the 
rational soul is the mind and its reality comes only from 
its conscious certainty of itself. Thus without self-con¬ 
sciousness there is no mind or soul. Animals have no 
self-consciousness and therefore they have no souls—they 
are more machines. But animalsi have sensations and 
impulses, and consequently sensation and impulse are 
not functions of self-consciousness, acts of the soul, but 
are purely physical and mechanical processes, whether 
they occur in man or in the lower animals. It is in 

f 

' ifonotlologr!/, | ao. ^ Ibid. §( as and 93. 

* Ibid. $1 a6 sqq. Cf. Isouxmux Esaai$j bk. ii. oh. 11 (£. 937 ; 
O. V. zap), and Frawr'a ed. of Locke's JUssayf vol. i. p. ao8. 

* Monadcloffiff ( 98 . 
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aelf<M>n8ciousness alone that; we have immediate self- 
certainty, from which we may proceed outward to the 
certainty of other things. Thus for Descartes the lino 
between consciousness and unconsciousness on the one 
bide and self-consciousness on the other must be very 
sharply drawn : the complete independence of self-con¬ 
sciousness is the root of the Cai'tesian dualism. 

Now, Leibniz desires to presei*ve the independence of 
self-consciousness or the self-certainty and self-sufficiency 
of the mind. The validity of thinking must not be made 
to depend on reference to a reality external to it \ But, 
on the other hand, the mechanical dualism of Descailes 
must be avoided. The independence of self-consciousness 
is preserved through the conception of the Monads as 
H plurality of real, independent substances. Mind is not 
merely a modification of substance, an attribute (as 
Spinoza made it); it is an independent substance, in 
its various forms one or other of the infinite number. 
But, on the other hand, mind must not bo regarded as 
identical with self-consciousness alone : self-consciousness 
must not be taken as entirely exclusive of mere con¬ 
sciousness or of unconsciousness. Otherwise wo have 
returned to the Cartesian dualism. There must some¬ 
how bo an unconscious activity of mind, and the oppo¬ 
sition between mind and body becomes a difieronce, not 
of kind but of degree. 


‘ Cf. Retnarqtiea sur le smlimmt du P. MaJehrancha (1708) (E. 453 b ; 
G. vi. 578): ‘The truth is that we see all things in ourselves and 
in our souls, and that th|} knowledge we have of the soul is very 
real and correct, provided we have given some attention to if. 
And Ibrther, it is through the knowledge which we have of the 
soul that w'e know being, substance, God Hlmstdf, and it in 
through reflexion upon our thoughts that we know extension and 
bodies. Yet It is true that God gives us all that is positive in this, 
and all the perfection involved in it, through an itumudiato and 
continual emanation, in virtue of the dependence of nil created 
beings upon Him. In this way it is possible to give a grx^d 
meaning to the phrase that God is the object of our souls and that 
we see all things in Him.* Cf. also Part ill. of this Introduction, 
p. 136. 
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Self-consciousness in the philosophy of Leibniz is, 
however, a very different thing from selfeonsciousness 
in the philosophy of Descartes. The latter arrives at 
the self-conscious Ego as the result of a rigorous analysis, 
whose instrument is doubt \ It is an ultimate fact, the 
fact of a subject thinking, without regard to any specific 
object of its thought. Self-consciousness is the bare 
witness of consciousness to itself, its empty self-con¬ 
sistency. In the certainty of self-consciousness Descartes 
(justifiably or not) finds involved the certainty of God, 
the Perfect Being, and from this he proceeds to the 
certainty of the external world and to the principle that 
clear and <listinot ideas are characteristic of self-conscious¬ 
ness and are a sufficient warrant for the reality of their 
objects. For Leibniz, on the other hand, the li^o is 
not a pure subject, whose essence is immediate self-con¬ 
sciousness. No Monad can be a pure subject. ^ Not only 
is it immediately clear to me that I think, but it is quite 

* Li.‘ibuiz seftiis Mtraiigoly to havo roinsc’d the Mgnificance of 
DoacurtoM'n method of doubt, probably because his interest lay 
more iu DcBoartes’s dootrines than in his way of reaching them. 

‘ M. Di'scnrtos,’ he says, • has acted like the quacka [c/wrladfi/w] who, 
in order to attract people and get a sale for their remedies, set up 
open theatres in whudi they show farces'and other extraordinary, 
but not very necessary, things. Thus all that he says about the 
necessity of doubting everything and of treating doubtful things as 
fal has had no other use than to get him a bearing, to raise 
a commotion, to draw tlte crowd by its novelty, and even to get 
himself contradicted, that ho may be the more famous. But he 
has taken care to reserve for himself a way of rationally explaining 
his paradoxes.’ Fouchor do Careil, Nouvetfas Leltres et Opuscules inidits, 
p. I a. Leibniz elsewhere speaks of Descartes’s Ckxjito, ergo sum and 
bis method of doubt as ‘trappings to apical to the people’ {piialeras 
adpopulum), and ho pictures Descartes as ^throwing balls to plebeian 
minds to play with,' so that ‘they seem to have got something 
great, like boy.n with a nut or a bean' (G. iv. 337). We must, of 
course, remember how different is the problem of Descartes from 
that of Leibniz. Descartes lays special stress upon self-conscious- 
noss because he regards him.self as having found a principle by 
means of which to distinguish absolutely the true from the ftdse or 
doubtful. On the other hand, for Leibniz as for Spinoza, the 
problem of philosopliy is not primarily a problem of knowledge. 
Leibniz’s theory ol knowledge follows from his answer to the 
question-—* What in reality is substance ?' 
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as clear to me that I ham different thoughts ; that now 
I think of Af now of B, An Ego is one of an 

infinite number of substances, and its self-consciousness 
is thus not the ground of its existence, but a difference 
in degree of quality between it and others ^ The self- 
conscious Monad is merely one which has developed its 
representative or perceptive nature more fully than those 
which we describe as animal souls or bare Monads. In 
other words, we are ‘ Egos * before we tliink of ourselves, 
realixe ourselves, or reflect upon ourselves as Egos. We 
are * raised to the knowledge of ourselves and of God 

The difference between the self-conscious Monad and 
others consists in the greater clearness and distinctness 
of its perceptions and ideas. But, as clearness and dis¬ 
tinctness are relative terms (every Monad having percep¬ 
tions in some degree clear and distinct), the specific 
perceptions of a self-conscious being must be further 
defined. Leibniz, as we have seen, cannot )u;cept the 
Cartesian view which totally rejects confused and obscure 
ideas and makes clearness and distinctness the sole criteria 
of truth *, In addition to being clear and distinct, the 

* Ncuveaux EasaiSj bk. iv. ch, 2, 5 i (E. 341 a; G. v. 348). Cf. G. 
iv. 327: ‘These two things I regard as mutually indeiKUiderit of 
one another and as equally original.’ Also Lettre n Foucher (,1676) 
(G. i. 370) : ‘There are two absolute general truths, that is to say, 
general truths which speak of the actual existonce of things: the 
one is that we think, the other that there is a great variety in our 
thoughts. From the first it follows that we are, from the s<>cond 
it follows that there is something otlier than ourselves, that is to 
say something other than that which thinks, something which is 
the cause of the variety in wltat appears to us. Now the one of 
these truths is as unquestionable, as independent as the other, and 
M. Descartes, having in*the order of his meditations tAken account 
only of the first of them, has failed to roach the perfection ho w.t 
before himself.' 

* ‘To say, J think^ ther^ore I am [exist] is not strictly to prove 
existence by thought, since to think and to be thinking are the 
same thing; and to say I am ihinking is already to say I am* 
Nauveaux Esaaitf bk. iv. eh. 7, § 7 ^E. 36a a; G. v. 391^. 

* Monadotogy, § 39. 

* Cf. Meditaiionea d« Ooffnitionef Veritate et Ideia (1684) (E. 80 b; G. iv. 
425^ translated in Appendix to Baynes's ed. of Fort-Royal Logic : 
‘And 1 alsA) see that the men of our time abuse that vaunted 
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ideas which are characteristic of a rational being must 
be analyzed, so that their grounds or premises may be 
as fully exhibited as possible. And thus the specific 
quality of a rational soul or self-conscious Monad is * the 
knowledge of necessary and eternal truths/ that is to 
say, of the ultimate grounds or premises of all knowledge. 
The self-conscious Monad represents or perceives the 
uni verso in an articulate way. It has carried the internal 
evolution or roaliziition of the universe so far that its 
underlying principles have clearly revealed themselves. 
‘ It is by the knowledge of necessary truths and by their 
abstract expression \lcurs abstractions!^ that we are raised 
to acts of reflexion which niiike us think of what is called 
“I,** and observe that this or that is within us ; and thus, 
in thinking of ourselves, we think of being, of substance, 
of the simple and the compound, of the immaterial and 
of God Himself, conceiving that what is limited in us 
is in Him without limits. And these acts of reflexion 
furnish the chief objects of our reasonings 

This at once suggests Descartes, but Descartes with 
a differeiioe. For Leibniz, as for Descartes, the idea of 

principle : whatever I clearly aiul distinctly perceive regarding anything, 
that is true or {rightly) prcdicahle [enuntiahile^ of it. For often things 
which are really obscure and confused seem clear and distinct to 
men judging hastily. The axiom, therefore, is useless, unless there 
be added suoli criteria of the clear and distinct as we have given, 
and unless there is ctTtainty {comtet] regarding the truth of the 
ideas. For tho rest, the rules of common Logic, which are also 
used in Geometry, aro not to bo despised as criteria of true state¬ 
ments, such rules, for instance, os that noUxing should be admitted 
as certain unless it has boon proved by accurate observation 
or by strict demonstration. But strict demonstration 
is that which keeps to the form prescribed lixy Logic, not necessarily 
always in syllogisms set out in order according to the custom of 
the schools . . . but at least in such a way that the conclusion of 
the argument follows from its very form. Any right calculation 
might be taken as an example of an argument of this kind, con¬ 
ceived in due form. Therefore no necessary premise must ln^ left 
out, and all tlie premises must tint have b^n either proved or 
assunsed by way of hypothesis, in which case the conclusion also is 
hypothetical. Those who will diligently observe these things will 
easily guard themselves against deceptive ideas.* 

* Monadology, f 30. 
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God or the most Perfect Being is inyolved in that of 
an imperfect self-conscious being. Yet Leibniz regards 
the idea of God as contained, not in the self-conscious 
being alone, but, in one way or another, in every real 
being. Thus it is of leas consequence for Leibniz than 
for Descartes that the idea of God is pre-supposed in tlie 
consciousness of self. That which is of most importance 
to Leibniz is that self-consciousness pre-supposes a know¬ 
ledge of necessary truths in gemral. Thus, for Leibniz, 
God is not merely the eternally necessary Being whoso 
very idea (or essence) involves existence and who is in 
that way the ground of existence to all other things : lie 
is also the greatest of beings, the highest of Monads 
{Monas monadum *), whose own existence is one among 
many neceasaiy and eternal truths. ‘ We must not 
imagine, os some do, that eternal truths, being dependent 
on God, • are arbitrary and depend on His will, as Des¬ 
cartes, and afterwards 'Monsieur Poiret, appear to have 
held'.* There are truths or facta which are dependent 
on the will of God, but these are not necessaiy and 
eternal. 

The Kinds of Truth according to Leihnis. Necessary and 
eternal Truths and contingent Truths. 

Accordingly as, on Leibniz’s view, the self-conscious 
being has not a primary and independent reality, based 
on a complete difference in kind between itself and other 
beings, so the special kind of knowledge (that of eternal 
and necessary truths) which belongs to a self-conscious 
being is not to be regarded as the only absolutely certain 
truth, to the f^m of which all other real knowledge 
must be reduced. * There are two kinds of trutlis, those 
of reasoning and those of The former are the 

eternal and necessaiy tioiths, the latter are contingent, 

^ Giordano Bruno, as well as Leibniz, speaks of Gud as Monm 
mo/Hodum. 

* Mmadoloffyt % 46 . . 


» Ibid, i 33. 
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And the difference between them is that the truths of 
reasoning are either ultimate self-evident principles or 
truths which are reducible to such first principles by 
a process of strict logical analysis, while any attempt to 
analyze truths of fact into their ultimate grounds leads 
to an infinite process, and they must finally be referred 
to God as their ground eminenter^. 

Logical Principles of the Philosophy of Leihniz. (a) 
Principle of Identity or Contradiction. 

With this division of human knowledge into two groat 
kinds we come in »sight of the guiding principles of 
Leibniz’s jdiilosophy, its logical pre-suppositions as dis¬ 
tinct from its specific metaphysical doctrines. The logic 
underlying the philosophies of Descartes and Spinoza 
was a logic of abstract self-consistency In their view 
all real knowledge must be ultimately of one kind. All 
apparent knowledge that is not of that kind must be 
regarded as entirely unreal and illusor}". This was neces¬ 
sarily involved in the position that there is no appeal 
beyond the witness of consciousness to itself. * The order 
and connexion of ideas is the same as the order and 
connexion of things And, as all tilings must be re¬ 
garded as ultimately referable to one ground or cause, so 
all ideas must ultimately be referable to one standard; 
that is, must be linked together by one principle. The 
standai’d must be that of self-evidence or absence of self- 

* Cf. Monadoloffif, §§ 35-38. 

^ Not that tJiis wn^ perfectly evident to themsolves. Descartes, 
for instance, i-egards his method of doubf as superior to a logioai 
deduction, based on the principle of contradiction. * Here, If I am 
not wrong,' says Eudoxus, ‘ you must be beginning to see that he 
who can mako a proper use of doubt will able to deduce from 
it very certain truths, nay rather, more certain and more useful 
truths than those which we derive from the great principle we 
usually lay down as the basis or centre to which all other principles 
tnay*be referred, it is impossible Mat one and the satne thing wn both be 
and not be,*' * Recherche de la Veriti par les lumih'ea naturdleSi (Entree de 
Descartes (.Cousin), vol. xl. p. 366. 

’ Spinoza, Part iL Prop. 7. 
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contradiction in the ideas, which is simply another way 
of describing the immediate witness of consciousness to 
itaelfl True ideas must be clear and distinct in order 
that it may be manifest that they are free from self- 
contradiction. All real knowledge must either be imme¬ 
diately recognizable as eternal and necessary truth, or 
must be deducible from such truth by a formally or 
mathematically conclusive process. Thus the philosophies 
of Descartes and Spinoza were ruled by the principle of 
contradiction, that A cannot both be A and not A, or 
that necessary truths are ‘identical propositions, whoso 
opposite involves an express contradiction’.' In other 
words, they held that self-consciousness is self-consistent, 
that it never absolutely contradicts itself. 

Now this is, so far us it goes, a perfectly sound doctrine. 
Its fault is that it does not go far enough. Self-con¬ 
sciousness is much more than merely self-consistent. Its 
self-consistency is not immediate and on the surface. It 
is not a mere negative self-identity of parts, without 
regard to their specific content. To be self-consistent, 
according to the ]}rinciplo of contradiction, is for a thing 
to be itself, that is, to bo ‘not anything else.' But a 
thing whose ultimate essence is to bo ‘ not anything else ' 
is nothing. ‘ Nothing ’ is immediately self-consistent 
quite as much as ‘ something’’.' In other words, all real 
(not merely formal) self-consistency must be mediate, it 
must have grounds. It must spring from the specific 
nature of the self-consistent thing®. And thus, as Leibniz 

contended, even axioms may require proof \ Their solf- 

• • 

* Monadology, § 35. Of. ibid. § 31. The principle of contra¬ 
diction is ^at * in virtue of which we Judge false that which 
involves a contradiction, and true that which is opposed or contra¬ 
dictory to the false.' 

* Cf. Locke’s Essay, bk. iv. ch. 8, 5 3; Fraser's ed., voj. ii. p. 893. 

® Cf. Nouveaux Essais, bk. iv. ch. 7, § 9 (E. 36a a ; G. v. 39a): ‘ In 

the natural' [i. e. logical] * order, the statement that a thing is wliat 
it is, is prior to the statement that it is not another thing.’ 

* Cf. NouMatuc Esmis, bk. i. ch. 3, i 34 (E. aaa a; G. v. 98) : ‘ It 
is one of my great muTims, that it is go^ to work out proofs of 
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evidence requires elucidation: the basis of it must be 
made manifest Self-consciousness, then, is really self- 
consistent only in virtue of its being a definite system, 
a self-revealing process or development, which contains 
within itself tho ground or reason of its self-consistency, 
and the ground or reason of existence. Accordingly, to 
treat it in i)liilosophical invostigation^as if it were merely 
superficially self-consistent, as if the law which expresses 
its whole nature were the law of contradiction, would be 
to arrive at an empty and abstract result. 

Leibniz, however, while recognizing the inadequacy of 
the principle of contradiction as thus interpreted, did not 
clearly enough perceive the reason for this inadequacy. 
Ho regarded tho principle of contradiction, not as an 
imperfect interpretation of the one principle of all truth, 
to be made j)erfect by further definition, but as an in¬ 
dependent principle, adequate to a certain kind of truth, 
yet requiring to bo supplemented by another co-ordinate 
principle, which should be the standard of another kind 
of truth. If the principle of contradiction be the sole 
principle of knowledge, whatever is not self-contradictory 
is true ; and notlung is true unless it can be shown that 
it is not self-contradictory. But how are we to determine 
what is or is not self-contradictory ? According to the 
Cartesians this is to be done by analytically reducing the 
<loubtful statement to one or more self-evident propo- 
.sitions, or, in other words, by showing that the state¬ 
ment is ultimately involved in one or more propositions, 
of Such a kind that their predicate is manifestly contained 
in their subject \ But Leibniz maiiltains that there are 

tho axioms themsolvos.’ Cf. Fraser's ed. of Locko's Esaayt vol. ii. 
p. 967, note. 

^ Cf. Houvtaux Essais, bk. iv. ch. xx, $ 14 (E. 379 b; G. v. 498): 

* As to eterftal truths, it is to be noted that at bottom they are all 
eondi^pnal and say in effeot: such a thing being suppo^, such 
another thing is.' 

" According to Leibniz, all true propositions must be such that 
their predicate is really cotitained in their subject, although thia 
may not be self-evident This is simply expressing in another 
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many statements to which it is impossible satisfactorily 
to apply this test. Their very nature is such that the 
process of analysis cannot in their cose be brought to an 
end, and consequently we remain unable to say whether 
they are really self-contradictory or not. At any rate, 
their self-contradiction, or the absence of it, cannot bo 
made self-evident. ^ For instance, the statement that 
‘I took a long walk yesterday’ may be perfectly true, 
but by no amount of analysis is it possible for us to test 
its truth by reducing it to self-evident propositions. It is 
not necessarily but contingently true. Its trutli is not 
directly grounded in the eternal nature of things, but is 
determined by a muUitudo of other truths, which may 
each in their turn demand an intinito analysis’. Those 

form his view that ‘ in tlie notion of each individual substance all 
its events are contained, alotia^ with all their cireumstimcos and 
the whole sequence of external things.’ LhUto au Prince Ernest 
(16861 (G. ii. ra). ‘Always in oveiy true affirmative proposition, 
whether necessary or contingent, universal or singular, the notion 
of the predicate is in some way comprehended in that of the 
subject, praedicatnm inest mbjecto ; otherwise I know not what truth 
is. But 1 require no more connexion here than that which exists 
apaite rei between the terms of a true proposition, and it is only in 
this sense that 1 say that, the notion of the individual suhsiance 
includes all its events and all its churacteristios, even those that 
are commonly called extrinsic (that is to say, those which belong 
to it only in virtue of tlie general connexion of things and on 
account of its expre^ssing the whole universe in its own way;. 
“For there must always be some foundation for the connexion of 
the terms of a proposition, and this is to bo found in their notions." 
That is my great principle, as to which I think all philosophers 
^ould be at one, and of which one of the corollaries is tiiu common 
axiom that nothing happens without it being possible to give a 
reason why things should have gone thus rather than otherwise, 
although this reason of^n inclines without necessitating, u iierfcct 
indifiference being a chimerical or incomplete supposition.’ Lcttre 
d Arruttd'J (t686) (G. ii. 56'!. 

' Cf, De Scienlia Unitersali »eu CalcuHo PhilosophicAt (E. 83 b; 0 . vii. 
aoo) ; dilferenoe between necessary and contingent trutlis is 

indeed the same as that between commensurable and incommen¬ 
surable numbers. For the reduction of commensurable numbers 
to a oommon measure is analogous to tl\e demonstration of necessary 
truths, or their reduction to identical truths. But, as in the case 
of mrd ratios the reduction involves an infinite process and yet 
approaches a common measure so that a definite but unending 
seriea la obtained, thus also oontingent truths require an infinite 
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contingent truths, however (if they are to be truths at 
aU, and not merely false or doubtful statements), must, 
have some ground or reason ^ If the truth is such th^ 
it is impossible to find for it an absolute and eternal 
reason in the first principles of things, there must at 
least be some satisfactory or sufficient reason why it 
should be so and not otherwise. 

Logical Principles of the Philosophy of Leihniz. {h) Principle 

of Sufficient lieason. 

Thus Leibniz supplements the principle of contra¬ 
diction by the addition of the principle of sufficient 
reason. The name has a makeshift sound—as if one 
should say, ‘We must be content with a sufficient reason 
in cases where a perfect reason is not to bo found.’ But 
in the philosophy of Leibniz it is much more than a 
makeshift. This principle is essential to his system and, 
indeed, givfes it the greater part of its value. In the 
Momciology, Leibniz defines this principle as that ‘in 
virtue of which we hold that no fact can be found real or 
existing, no statement true, unless there be a sufficient 
reason why it should be so and not otherwise, although 
these reasons very often cannot be known by us^’ As 
thus defined, the principle of sufficient reason might 
almost be regarded as including the principle of contra¬ 
diction, inasmuch as the self-consistency of necessary 
truths is their sufficient reason. Self-consistency or 

annlyMs, which God alone can accomplish. Accordingly it is by 
Him alone that these truths are known a priori and with certainty. 
For, although the reason of any succeeding state might be found in 
that which precedes it, yet a reason for this proofing state can 
again be given, and so we never come to the final reason in tlie 
series. But this infinite process itself takes the place of a reason, 
liecause in its own special way it might from the beginning have 
bt^en immediately understood outside of the series, in the 

Author of things, on whom both antecedent and consequent states 
are dependent, even more than they dependent upon one 
another.’ 

* Monadologyf §§ 36, 37. ^ 

* Ibid. ( 33. In the TktoiUe^, $ 44 (E. 515; G. vi. 107), he calls 
it ‘ Deirnnininff [deciding] JlcoKm,’ 
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abseBce of self-contradiction is one test of the sufficiency 
of the reason. But, on the other hand, the principle of 
cofititidiction has an independent and, in some sense, 
superior position, for in the case of necessary truths the 
reason can always be given, that is, can be made explicit, 
while in the case of contingent truths we often can only 
say that there must be a sufficient reason, without know¬ 
ing fully what the reason is. 

The Possible and the Compossible. The best of all 
possible Worlds. 

The value and importance of the principle of sufficient 
reason become more manifest when we inquire further— 
‘In what does the sufficiency of the reason consist?’ 
We have seen that the grounds of any contingent truth 
or fact are to bo sought in other contingent truths or 
facts, and that an attempt to analyze a contingent truth 
or fact into its grounds thus leads to an inhiilto process. 
Accordingly it seems to Leibniz that the final reason of 
contingent truths must be sought in something outside 
of the system of contingent things, viz. in an eternal and 
necessary Substance or God, who is their source. But 
this requires some further explanation. In the case of 
the principle of contradiction, what may V>e called the 
sufficiency of the reason consisted in the absence of 
self-contradiction in the thing or proposition. But to 
say tliat a thing is in itself free from contradiction is the 
same as to say that, by itself and without reference to 
other things, it is possibleAccordingly, to say that 
everything which is not self-contradictory is trfle or real 
is to say that everything possible is true or real. ‘I call 
possible everything which is perfectly conceivable and 
which has consequently an essence, an idea, without 
considering whether the remainder of things allows it to 
become existent But the opposite of every particular 

* Qf. MtditaHonea de CognUiomj &c. (1684) (£. 80 b; G. iv. 495; 
Biwnes, Part'-Bayal LogiCj 498). 

■ l 4 tSrt h Beurffutt (27x4) (B. ’lao a; G. ili. 573)* 
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event or contingent truth is possible in this sense: it does 
not necessarily imply a self-contradiction. The opposite 
of the axiom, ‘ Things that are equal to the same thing 
are equal to one another,* is not possible, for it involves 
an immediate self-contradiction. The opposite of the 
truth, * I am sitting here at this moment,’ is possible, for it 
does not involve a direct self-contradiction. Accordingly, 
the truth of contingent things is not grounded in their 
possibility *. It is not in virtue of their very essence or 
idea that they, and not their opposites, are tnie or real. 
Their sufficient reason lies beyond themselves, in their 
relation to other things. In themselves, the contingent 
truths and th(?ir oppositovs are alike poa.si]>le : considered 
in relation to other things, the truths alone are possible. 
For instance, if we consider the truth that ‘ I am sitting 
hero at this moment,' not in itself alone, but in relation 
to an inde|inite number of other truths regarding (say) 
my habits, character, work, the hour of the day, &c., we 
shall see that the trutii alone is possible, that in this 
connexion its opposite is impossible. The opposites of 
contingent truths, though not self-contradictory, are in 
contradiction with the general system. Each is possible, 
but they aro not jointly poasible, mutually compatible, 
or, in Leibniz’s phrase, ‘ compossiblo.’ Accordingly, 
* compossibility,’ or conformity with the actual systejn of 
things, is the true tost of reality, the .sufficient reason. 
Eveiything which is possible has an essence or meaning, 
but only that which is also compossiblo has existence 

^ BoHcarioB did not ndmit that eveiytl^ni; which is possible is 
realized, but assif^od the choice among possible things to the mere 
will of Clod. But this is practically to make the choice arbitrary 
and consequently to moke the contingent (which is the result of 
choice) fortuitous. Bpinoza, on the other hand, by holding that 
everything possible is realized, made the contingent necessary. 
Leibniz, however, points out that Descartes in one passage iPWncipia, 
iii. 97) says that ^ Matter must successively take all the forms of 
which it is capable,' an approach to Spinoza’s view. Eepome <ui» 
kc. (x^7) (£> X44 a ; G. iv. 340). * 

* ^ Z«Mra & Sdurtput (17x4) 7^9 h; G. iii. 573): *1 do not 

fdttut t|iat, in order to know whether the romance of Aatnua ia 
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Bui, while the ground of the individual thing's reality 
is its c^ompossibility with the actual system of things, 
Leibniz does not admit that more compossibility with 
any system whatever implies the existence of the coin- 
possible essences. The principle of sufficient reason is 
not interpreted by him as a general refeienco to system 
or as reference to a system which is held to be the only 
one possible, to an all-inclusive system There are 
several possible systems or universes, each of wliieh 
consists of a collection of compossible elements. Indeed 
it must be supposed that there is an endless series of such 
possible univeraes, of which one only has oxistcuice as 
well as essence. But the principle of sufficient reason 

possible, it would be necessary to know its connexion with lli<> lost 
of the universe. Thst would be necessary in order to know 
whether it is composatbl^ with it, and, consequently, whether thl^ 
romance has been, is now, or sliall bo [realized] in any corner ot 
the universe. For assuredly, without that, theio will be no place 
for it. And it is very true that what does not exist, has never 
existed, and never sliall exist, is ji<;t possible, if by possible we 
moan compohsible, as I have just said. . . . But it is another 
question whether A-ftraui is absolutely possibh*. I say “jes/’ 
because it involves no contradiction. But, in orilcr that it may 
actually exist, tho vest of tlie univorwi would have to be quite 
other than it Is, and it is possible that it may b(> otherwise’ 
VAgtree was the first Froneh p.^sttirul romance, iiiodelh'd on sucli 
works as tlie Aminta of Tasso or the Pa-itur iV/o of tluarini. It was 
written by Honoro d’UrfiS (1568-1625') and was published in parts 
between the yoara 1610 and 1619. It is a strange medley of his¬ 
torical and imaginary events and characters, and tho Court actciety 
of Europe for a long time amused itself by trying to ‘ identify' the 
characters of the story. It was translated into almost every European 
language, many * keys' to it were written, plays were founded upon 
it, and it was read with inucli appreciation by such writers 
La Rochefoucauld, La Fontaine, and Rousseaii. » 

* J^mar/piea mr la lettri de M. Amavld (1686) (O. ii. 45) : ‘ If wi 
were to reject absolutely things which are iniu'i'Iy possible, w* 
should do away with the contingent, for, if nothing i.s jjossjble 
except what God has actually created, whatever God has created 
would be necessary—supposing Uiat God has resolves:! to iTeate 
anything.' Nolen {La Criltque de Kant el la Metaphystque de I.nhnix, 
p. 04) remarks that ‘the relation between the worM of possibles 
and the world of existences remains one of tho obscure points in 
the philosophy of Leibniz, The correspondence witli AriiauJd . . . 
ahowa that Leibniz was conscious of the insufficiency of his ^j^lana- 
tioim and of the difficulty of the problem.' 

y 
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still requires that a cause or reason be assigned for the 
existence of the actual universe rather than any other 
among those which are possible. The existence of the 
actual universe is its creation by God, that is to say, its 
being not merely in the region of ideas, or essences, or 
possibilities, whicli is the pure understanding of God, 
but also in the H])here of final causes, in which the will 
of God operates \ In other words, the actual universe 
is the result of a free choice of God amongst all poasible 
universes. While the choice of God is free, being un¬ 
limited in its application, it is not an arbitrary choice, 
but a choice according to reason. God chooses as the 
actual universe that whose corapossible elements admit 
of the greatest amount of iierfection or reality, that is to 
say, the fullest and most complete essence. Thus the 
actual universe is ‘ tlie l>est of all possible worlds *—of 
all worlds which are really worlds or systems, that is, 
in Leibniz's language, of all worlds whose elements are 
compossible. God makes this choice because, being 
omnipotent, His choice is unlimited. He may create any 
possible world ; being omniscient. He contains all possible 
worlds in His understanding and perceives that which is 
best; and, being perfect in goodness of will, He chooses 
the best. Thus the Divine Nature is ultimately the 
Hufficiont reason of all particular things, since it is the 
ground both of the essence and of the existence of the 
actual universe which, in its turn, as a system of corn- 
possibles, is tho immediate ground of its individual ele¬ 
ments. 

Accordingly, the principle of cbntradiction and the 
principle of sufficient reason remain side by side in the 

^ According to Leibniz, existence (or the creation which produces 
existence) involves no change in the essence of a thing. Its essence 
is tl)p same, whether it bo in the actual world or merely in the 
region of the Divine ideas. Cf. Monadciogyy §§ 43 and 47, notes. 

Cf. 7 ?i<fodt‘ew, $ 7 (£. 506 a ; G. vi. X07): ‘ His understanding is 
tho source of essences, and His will is the origin of existences.* 
Also Momdologitj |§ 53 - 55 f Wd 7 %^icee, § aor (E. 565 b; G. vi, 336). 
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phflcMsophy of Leibniz, each having its specific function, 
but neither reducible to the other, while no attempt is 
made to find a more comprehensive principle which may 
include both. There are certain eternal and necessary 
truths which are independent of the will of God, existing 
in His understanding alone, and those aro subject to the 
principle of contradiction ; but the reality of all indi¬ 
vidual substances and their changes is dependent on the 
will as well as the understanding of God, and they are 
all subject to the principle of sufficient reason. Each 
principle expresses a certain necessity ; but the necessity 
of the principle of contradiction differs in kind from 
that of the principle of sufficient reason, the former 
being an absolute, compelling, or metaphysical necessity, 
whose opposite is impossible, involving self-contradiction, 
while the latter is a relative, inclining, or moral neces¬ 
sity, whose opposite is not impossible, but incompossible, 
inconsistent not with itself but with the system of which 
it is a part, inconsistont not so much with the eternally 
true as with the best possible. 

Die leading Characteristics of Leibniz's Philosophy as 
Results of the ttco great logkal Principles, 

We are now in a position to see how the main features 
of the Metaphysics of Leibniz are determined by these 
great logical principlas which underlie it'. The principle 
of contradiction, taken by itself, is a principle of exclu¬ 
sion. A is A (every re al thing is identical with itself) 
at all times, in all circumstances, throughout all 9hanges, 
in every variety of illations. Strictly speaking, then, 
A can never become B. A is always A, B is always B ; 
each is for ever exclusive of the other. * Black is black, 
Jurieusement black; white is white, furieusement whit<i,’ 
The principle of contradiction, as thus interpreted, is 

* What follows is, of course, not an exposition of Leibniz's explicit 
doctrine, but an analytic investigation of the way in which his 
logical principles fix the main linoB of his philosophy. 
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a prinfjiple of pure self-identity which asserts permanence 
to the exclusion of change or, in general, unity to the 
exclusion of difference. In other words, it insists on 
the reality of Terms, making relations subordinate or 
fictitious. Consequently a philosophy whose dominant 
principle is that of contradiction, in this sense, must 
(consciously or unconsciously) treat whole and parts as 
exclusive of one another, assorting the reality of the one 
us .'igainst that of tho other. For if the whole be real 
it inuHt be simple, it must exclude as unreal all relations 
or differences. Otherwise it will not bo purely self- 
ideniical, but may receive a variety of real predicates. 
And as it is simple it can have no real parts. Since A 
cannot bo not-A, and since not-A includes B, C, &c., 
it cannot be tnie that some A is B or C. Some A can 
only bo A without further distinction. On the other 
hand, if tho ]iarts bo rwil and purely self-identical, if the 
reality of each is self-centred and is determined without 
regard to its relations to the othem, then there is no 
real wliole, but only a numerical colloction of individuals 
which may oven bo contradictory of one another. The 
principle of contradiction, considered as meaning merely 
that tho real is that which is not self-contradictory, yields 
either a whole, which has no real parts or determinations 
becaiiso it is equally indifferent to all possible determina¬ 
tions, or a bare collection of severally possible, but jointly 
‘ incompoHsible * parts. 

Now, it is the influence of the principle of contra¬ 
diction, thus abstractly interpreted, that leads Leibniz 
to the conception of real substaifce as simple, i. e. as 
without parts, indecomposable. And it is tho same 
principle that accounts for the infinite plurality of simple 
substances and their complete isolation from one another. 
For Iioibxiiz, in order to give due value to the differences 
in the’'Imiverse, holds the principle of contradiction as 
ensuring reality to the parts, leaving the whole to be 
otherwise accounted for. And, on the other hand, the 
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mutual isolation of simple substances is but another 
name for their abstract self-identity. A can never become 
B, and, as A and B are simple, no part of A can ever 
become B, or a part of B. One Monad can never become 
another, and no quality of one Monad can ever become 
a quality of another. 

The principle of sufficient reason in combination with 
the principle of contradiction yields the idea of the 
Monad as itself the source of all the diftereiices it con¬ 
tains, the whole variety of its existence *. TJio principle 
of contradiction requires that real substance must con¬ 
tain its whole nature within itself in such a way that 
it may be analytically deduced. The notion of substance 
is self-explicative. Every true proposition must bo ana¬ 
lytic. Thus the Monad must be self-sidlicient. But 
now the principle of sufficient reason is addt'd to explain 
that the analysis is not necessjirily cornpIet(>d in every 
case, that, while substance must bo self-sufficient and self- 
explicative, its self-sufficiency is not necessarily in evoiy 
case fully realized.^ Its self-identity is not static but 
dynamic: it is not immediately self-explaininpr, but pro¬ 
gressively solf-rov<ialing. Many true propositions are not 
actually but potentijdly analytic. While the predicate 
of every true proposition must in somo way bo contained 
in the subject, it does not follow that in each i)arti(uilar 
case the relation can bo made perfectly and self-evidently 
clear \ The predicate must have a sufficient ground or 
reason in tho subject, but not necessarily a self-evident 
one. The Monad must he conceived as sufficiently tho 
reason of its changes or varieties, though not self-evidently 
the reason of each. In other words, the various per¬ 
ceptions which are the variety or change in the Monad, 
the manifold [muUitude] in the simple substance, have 

* The problem how the sivyale substance can contain differencen is 
the same as the problem how the principles of contradiction and 
suffident reason can be treated as independent and co-ordinate. 
Of this Leibniz offers no clear solution. 

* Gf, this Introduction, Part ii. p. 60, note a. ^ 
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reality even though they are not all perfectly clear and 
distinct* Thus Spinoza, under the guidance of the prin> 
ciple of contradiction, rejected merely empirical know¬ 
ledge, the contingent sequence of ideas that comes db 
ea^erientia vaga^ as confused and therefore unreal and 
illusoiy, a work of imagination. On the other hand, 
Leibniz (for whom this empirical sequence is the series 
of pei’ceptions in Monads that have not reached the self- 
conscious stage) attributes to this sequence a relative 
reality, inasmuch as it is potentially, though not actually, 
clear and distinct. 

Further, we see the influence of the principle of suffi¬ 
cient reason in the conception of the Momids as each 
representative of tho whole universe from its particular 
point of view. Tho Monads are indeed Terms or absolute 
points, centres exclusive of one another; but they are 
not Terms exclusive of relations. It is a part of their 
essential reality to contain within themselves a multi¬ 
plicity of relations. The Monad may be likened to *a 
centre or point in which, quite simplp though it is, there 
exists an infinite number of angles, formed by the lines 
which moot .in it'.’ The principle of contradiction 
requires nothing but a pure simplicity in the individual 
substance; any kind of simple substance would satisfy 
it. But the principle of sufficient reason imposes the 
further condition that tho simple substance inust have 
I'elations to other simple substances and to the whole, 
and that only those simple (self-consistent) substances 
are wml which are also consistent with the real unity 
of the whole. For otherwise every real substance would 
have its ground or i*eason wholly in 6'C, and those things 
for which we must be content with a ground or reason 
in cAio would be entirely illusory. Thus the combination 
of self-consistency with consistency in relation to the 

^ Prtnc^es q/* Naiun artd of Qracoj $ a. CfL Extrait du DieUmnairo^ 
Baylo, &o. (170a) iv. 54a): ' Gc^ has put in each eiottl a eoncetUra- 
tion qf 1h» viorid.* 
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whole is what Leibniz means by the character of the 
Monad as at once exclusively indmdual and represon* 
tative or perceptive of the whole universe from its i)ar> 
ticular point of view. 

Again, the appetition of the Monads is due entirely 
to the principle of sufficient reason. A substance which 
is real in virtue of its mere possibility can have no ten¬ 
dency to a change of state If it were really to change 
it would cease to be itself. But the appetition of the 
Monads is ruled not by the principle of realizing the self- 
consistent or the abstractly possible, but by the principle 
of reah’zing the best or the full hannony of a system. 
The pre-established harmony of the universe as a 
system of ‘ compossible * substances is the ground or 
reason of the appetition in each, the principle of its 
changes. But this, as we have seen, is a consequence 
of admitting the princijdo of sufficient reason. 

Lastly, a very slight consideration will show that the 
law of continuity (with its obverse, the identity of in- 
discernibles) is a particular application of the principle 
of sufficient reason. A broach in the continuity of the 
series of simple substances would moan a void in nature. 
Such a void is not inconsistent with the. principle of 
contradiction : it is not self-evidently imi>ossiblo. But 
it is inconsistent with the principle of the best or most 
fitting which governs the actual system of things, that 
is to say, it is inconsistent with the principle of sufficient 
reason. That one possible thing is in itself more perfect 
than another is no sufficient reason for the existence of 
the former ratlier than the latter j the former might 
perhaps be incompatible, while the latter is compatible, 
with the rest of the world. But it is inconsistent 

* Cf. Spinoza’s Ckmatm, the ‘ effort by which each thing endeavours 
to persevere in its own Iwing,’ and which is ‘nothing but the actual 
essence of the thing itself.’ Ethics, Part ill. Prop. 7. Leibniz 
might say that, on Spinoza’s principles, to call this an ‘ effort' is to 
beg the question, because effort implies tendency towards some- 
thhig. 
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with tlie principle of sufficient reason that nothing 
should exist where something is possible; for the prin¬ 
ciple of sufficient reason requires the existeaice of a 
complete world, that is to say, of that entire system of 
composHible things which contains the fullest reality or 
tlu> greatest amount of essence Consequently the law 
(»f continuity derives its force from the principle of 
siiffici<;ni reason. And thus, in general, Leibniz’s solu¬ 
tion of bis main problem is accomplisluxl by the com¬ 
bination of the principles of contradiction and sufficient 
reason, giving, on the one hand, real units of substance, 
nveii more tlioroughly impenetrable and indivisible than 
physical atoms ; and, on the other hand, in consistency 
with these, a real whole, which is not a mere aggregate 
of iiidep<'iideut and perhaps mutually contradictory ele- 

' (If. fr’”'' Lvfirv t'l Clarke (1716), ApoxlUle (K 758 b; G. \ii. 378) 
^C'lurku's iruiiHitttiou) : ‘In like iniuiner, to admit a vacuum in 
imturo is nscribiii^ to Ood a very imporfoct work ; Mis violating 
tlio grand principle of tlio necossity of a mfflcimt mwon; which 
many luivo talkod of, without understanding its true meaning. . . . 
I'o omit, miiiiy other nrgumoiitH against a racviim and aUima, 1 shall 
boro iiMuilion thoso which I ground upon God's perfection and 
upon Ibo necessity of a sufttcient reason. I lay it down as a prin- 
eiplo that every perfccti(ui whic.h God could impart to thinga 
without dorogat ing from ihoir oth<>r perfections has actually been 
imparted to tlu iu. Now' lot us fancy a space wholly empty. God 
could have iilaeed some matter in it, without derogating in any 
respect I'rom all other things ; therefore He hath actually placed 
some matter in that space; theref(*re there is no space wholly 
empty : therefore all is full. ... I shall add another argument, 
grounded upon tho Tiooessity of a reason. 'Tis impossible 

there should be any principle to dotorinine what proportion of 
matter there ought to bo, out of all the possible degrees from 
a plenum to a varuum, or from a racimm to a plenum.* [?The pro¬ 
portion of oitlier plenum to vacuum or of racism to plmum.'] ‘ Perhaps 
it will bo said that (ho one should be equal to the other; but, 
because matter is more perfect than a tocuum, reason requires that 
a geometrical }>roportion should be observed, and that there should 
ho as much more matter than vacuum as the former deserves to 
liave the preference before the latter. But then there must be no 
roi-iitim at all; for the perfoctiou of matter is to that of a vacuum as 
something to nothing.’ Gf. also the lieginning of Leibniz’s second 
letter ; G. vii. 356): ‘ Tho more matter there is, tho more 

opportunity is there for God to exercise His wisdom and His power; 
and for this reason, among others, 1 hold that there is absolutely 
no void.' 
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nients, but the most perfect system of mutually consistent 
or compossible substances, in each of which the whole is 
in some way ideally contained 

^ Further consideration of the i*olation between these two greaJ 
principles in the philosophy of Ixubnir. is given in the Fourth Part 
of this Introduction, p. 174. 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF LEIBNIZ. 

Passino from the general consideration of the doctrines 
of Leibniz, we now come to their more specific develop¬ 
ment. Wo shall, in the first place, examine the relation 
between his philosophical principles and the ruling con¬ 
ceptions of his Mathematics, and we shall afterwards 
endeavour to trace the principles of the Monadology in 
the various departments of knowledge which are con¬ 
cerned with Matter, with Organism, and with Self- 
consciousness. This review of human knowledge, pro¬ 
ceeding from the most abstract or sim^ile to the most 
concrete or complex of the sciences’, will reveal to us 
the interpretation which Leibniz's conception of Sub¬ 
stance requires us to give to the judgments of common 
consciousness. From another point of view, we may 
consider ourselves as inquiring:—‘ What are the answers 
which Leibniz would make to objections against his 
system, based upon facts, hypotheses, or common beliefs 
in. mathematical and physical, biological and mental 
science ?' 

A. Leibniz’s mathematics in relation to his 

PHILOSOPHY. 

It was pai'tly through Mathematics that Leibniz 
arrived at the notion of Substance which is the core of 
liis philosophy. Dissatisfaction with the Mathematics 
of Descartes and with its consequences in Physios led 
him to«reject the Cartesian theory of matter and motion 

^ The of^naideration of Leibniz’s Theology or Philosophy <>£ Reli¬ 
gion is beyond the scope of the present volome. 
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and to substitute for it a more adequate theory of Force 
and a higher Mathematics. Both the Mathematics and 
the Physics of the time appeared to Leibniz to be too 
abstract, and the great object of his speculations was to 
bring them more into touch with concrete reality. 

The Transition from Synthetic to Analytic Geometry, 

Early in the seventeenth century a considerable ad¬ 
vance was made in the science of Mathematics, mainly 
through the work of Kepler, Cavalieri, and Descartes. 
The Geometry of the Greeks was synthetic or synoptic. 
It dealt with ideal figures as discrete wholes, not taking 
into consideration the possibility of their being analyzed 
into elements, of which they are combinations or func¬ 
tions. Thus the relations of the figures to one another 
are considered as external Each is what it is: no one 
is regarded as having in it the possibility of passing into 
another. A rectilineal figure is one thing; a curvilinear 
figure is another. The barriers between them are re¬ 
garded as insurmountable, at least by the methods of 
exact or demonstrative science. Thus a curve is still 
a curve, however small may be its curvature. A polygon 
is still a polygon, however numerous may be its sides. 
And the kinds of curves are each independent of the 
others. An ellipse is still an ellipse, however distant 
one focus may be from the other. 

Kepler’s introduction of the notion and the name of 
infinity into Geometry was the beginning of a gi'eat 
change in mathenfatical methods. The geometrical 
figures of the Greeks were all finite, and therofore 
capable of representation to the eye, or, in other words, 
capable of being pictured. Every curve must have 
a definite curvature. Every polygon must have a de¬ 
finite number of sides. Kepler, in order to attain to 
greater exactness in the statement of mathematical 
relations, suggested that finite (or definite) figures might 
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be regarded as consisting of an tniinite (or indefinite) 
number of elements. Thus ho considered a circle to he 
compose<l of an infinite number of triangles, having 
Ihoir common vortex at the centre and forming the 
eircumfc'r<‘nco by their basesSuch an analytic con¬ 
ception of the figure is. of course, not capable of being 
pictured. But it at once suggests the possibility of 
representing the figure, not by a rough drawing or 
image, but by an infinite numerical series the terms 
«)f which are so related to one another that their sum is 
finite. Awiofdingly, in thus considering the finite as 
made up of an infinite number of elements, we have 
promise of a connexion hetween Geometiy and Algebra, 
of such a kind that geometrical relations may be sym- 
holixed algebraically and the knowledge of them may be 
extended and generalized by calculation. Such a con¬ 
nexion would moan tJio reduction of the discontinuous 
concepts of Synthetic Geometiy to tho comparative 
(•ontinuity of Algt;braic Concepts or Numbers. It would 
thus lessen tho abstractness of Geometry, and make it 
more adequate to the continuity of nature, or, looking 
at the same thing from tho opposite point of view, it 
W'onld enabJo the continuous system of space-relations 
to be more completely brought within the range of 
mathematical demonstration. For instance, problems 
w’hich tho Greeks had to solve by, tlie indirect and 
uiisuggestivo method of reductio ad ahsurdum would now 
bo capable of a direct demonstrative solution, and there 
would arise many now problems which the old methods 
could not touch. 

* III n similar way Oavaliori afterwards suggested that the area 
of a triangle might bo conceived as made up of an infinite number 
of straight lines, each parallel with the base. The lengths of these 
lines ho rogardod as forming an infinite series in arithmetical pro¬ 
gression, of which the first form is zero. Tho sum of this series is 
equal tqulialf the product of the last term (i.e. the length of the 
base of The triangle) and the number of terms (i.e. the altitude of 
tlie triangle). As i^gainsi this it was pointed out that, sixioe a line 
lias no breadth, no number of straight lines can ever make up a 
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The Basi9 of Analytical Geomehy. 

This connexion between Algebra and Geometry was 
definitely established by Descartes in the Analytical 
'Geometry, of which he was the inventor. Tho basis of 
the Analytical Geometry is the finding of a definite 
proportion between the space-relations or ratios investi¬ 
gated by Geometry and certain numerical ratios. But 
the space-relations of Geomotry are not merely quantita¬ 
tive as are the relations of number. To take the simplest 
of instances, the square upon a line may be represented 
by the square of a number. But tho square of a number 
n ‘is simply n times n, that is to say, it is tho sum of 
n «’s added together. The square of n is a quantity of 
«’s or a*simple series of homogeneous units, which may 
bo intorchanged within the series without in any way 
affecting the result. On tlie other liand, the relation 
of a geometrical square to the lino upon which it is 
constructed (i. e. to any one of its .sides) is not purely 
quantitative. The .square is not a sum of lengths. It is 
a figure with special characteristics. The lino cannot 
intelligibly be regarded as its unit. It is its side, and 
as the side of a .square it has properties other than those 
which it would have as a mere lino. It i-s, in fact, 
part of a unity which is more than merely (juantitative. 
And yet a quantitative ratio can express the relation 
between the square and its side, in such a way that the 
properties of the square may be algebraically calculated 
without direct reference to the geometrical figure. Thus 

plane aren. Pascal, however, ahowed that Cavaliori’s method 
really implied that the infinite aeries of atniight IJnoa iii .nn ‘ in¬ 
definite' number of ‘small' roctongles, which are so small that 
the minute triangles botwceji thorn and the sides of thc‘ givoii 
triangle maybe neglected in the computation. This ‘indefinite' 
of Pascal is the ‘infinite’ of later maihematiciuns, and bis ‘small 
is manifestly their ‘infinitely little.’ Thus wo liavo here the 
transition from the ancient to the modern methods. Pascal vindi¬ 
cated Oavalieri’s method on tho ground that it differed only in 
manner of expression from the method of exhaustions, used in the 
Greek mathematiGs. • . 
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relations of quantity (that is to say, of mere aggregation) 
may become signs or symbols of relations which are 
more than quantitative, relations in which the part is 
not indifferent to tho whole but characteristic of it. All 
the processes of Algebra, however complex and elaborate, 
are forms of the addition and the subtraction (or separa¬ 
tion) of abstract units. Thus the abstract number i 
remains the same, into whatever algebraic combination 
it may enter as a part. But tho conception of a straight 
line, for instance, varies (tho line has various functions) 
according to the nature of the whole into which it enters 
as a part, and according to the si>ecial way in which it is 
related to tho whole. Thus in relation to different kinds 
of figures (rectilineal, curved, &c.), or on account of the 
various forms of .its relation to one and tlie same figure, 
a straight line is a side, a tangent, a radius, a directrix, 
an axis, a sine, &g. There is a closer, more real unity 
between the part and the whole than in tho relation of 
mere quantity, whore the part is indifferent to the special 
character of the whole. 

Jtelations of purely quantitative Unity and geometrical 
Unity, Infinite Series and the infinitely little. 

But there is no absolute gulf fixed between quantita* 
tivo unity and geometrical unity. The difference is, 
that geometrical unity, while abstract in comparison 
with oiganic unity or with the mal concrete unity of all 
existence, is loss abstract than merely quantitative unity \ 
And tlio bridge between the unity which is expressed in 
the Algebra of finite quantities and that which is expressed 
ill the Geometry of finite space-relations is to l>e found in 
the analysis of a finite quantity into an infinite series. 
*No finite quantity can be resolved into an infinite series 

' Strictly speakiag, a merely quantitative unity is a oontradiction 
in termsp^for mere quantity is pure difference, tlie absence ofuni^. 
But what I mean here is unity of ilie lowest degree, unity on the 
point of vanishing, or the most indeterminate unity. 
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formed by an addition of independent integers, such as 
I +1 +1, &C., or even i + a + 3, &e., that is to say, by an 
addition not conditioned by any special law. But there 
are certain numerical series in which the terms are not 
mutually indifferent (nor immediately reducible to a set 
of mutually indifferent terms), but are arranged, or rather 
proceed from one another, according to a definite law, 
which law is of such a kind that, although it never 
brings the series actu^ly to an end, it results in the sum 
of the series approaching more and more nearly to some 
finite quantity. Accordingly it is held that, if the series 
be regarded as consisting of an infinite number of terms, 
the difference between the sum of its terms and the finite 
quantity will be infinitely little, and therefore practically 
negligible. 

This ‘ practically negligible ’ is the keystone of the 
bridge between algebraic quantity and geometrical, 
physical, or any other kind of relation. Strictly speaking, 
if the series bo regarded as a pure sum, and therefore 
ultimately analyzable into an addition of homogoneous 
units (i + I + I, &c., or m + itc.), the finitude of its 

sum is incompatible with its having an infinite number 
of terms. It is only inasmuch as the series is regarded, 
not as a merely quantitative unity, but oa a unity deter¬ 
mined by a characteristic law or principle, that we are 
entitled to disregard the * infinitely little ’ difference 
between the sum of its terms and the finite quantity. 
There can be no absolute ‘infinitely little' in mere 
quantity. The ‘infinitely little* here considered is 
‘ infinitely little ’ as determined by the law or character 
of the particular series. That is to say, we ifre certain 
that the law of the series holds unchangeably, however 
far the process of analysis may be carried ; and we have 
thus inferential certainty regarding the result .of the 
analysis (the equation of the sum of the terms to the 
whole finite quantity), even although we may be unable 
actually to count each one of the terms. It is the law 
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or principle of tlie seriee which enables ua to say that the 
* inhnitely little * difference may be neglected because the 
character of the series is not affected by it. 

But in neglecting this * infinitely little ’ difference, 
because of the special character or law of the series, we 
have virtually passed from the unity of mere quantity to 
a unity of character, a unity in which the parts are not 
<*ntiroly indifferent to the whole and to one another, but 
art) connected in accordance with some special principle. 
W(« have thus given an indefinite increase of elasticity to 
the formulae of Algebra and have prepared the way for 
an algebraic representation and calculus not merely of the 
olomentaiy space-unities (figures) of the Greek Geometry, 
but also of more comprehensive geometrical unities of 
which those are elements, and further of physical unities 
and indeed of any unity the elements of which are in 
thomsolves capable of a siifficienily accurate quantitative 
<»xprossioii. For instance, the phenomena with which 
Physics deals are differences of a unity, elements in 
u whole. But the unity, the whole, is not one of quantity 
merely. And yet its elements are capable of quantitative 
expression with a degree of accuracy such that its dif¬ 
ference from ahsohite accuracy inaj’^ be noglocled so far as 
physical science is concerned. Consequently it becomes 
possible to state and to work out problems of physical 
science in tenns of Algebra. 

Thv. Ittfui Uesimal Calculus and (he Principle of Becoming 

or System. 

The practical development of ftiis possibility is the 
function of the Infinitesimal Calculus of Leibniz and 
NewtonAs we have already seen, the Analytical 

* A succinct account of the fantoua controversy regarding the 
discovery of this method, and of the diffei'ont forms in which 
Leiliniz and Newton exprassed it, will be found in Dr. William- 
sou’s altjcle * Infinitesimal Calculus' in the 9th ed. of the Encyclo¬ 
paedia BrUannka. Cf. Merz, History o/Eurtffoan Tkofughi in the NifutcenUh^ 
Oentnry, i. 100-103. 
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Geometry reduces the discontinuity of Synthetic Geo¬ 
metry to the relative continuity of number, or quantity 
of homogeneous units. But number as a sum of iimte 
units (even though it may take the form of an infinite 
series) is still to some extent discontinuous. It may, 
however, be made continuous by regarding its elements 
not as finite units, but as * infinitesimals' or infinitely 
little quantities. In other wonls, any numerical unit we 
may choose to employ may be subdivided infinitely, and 
thus every finite number may be regai’ded as the sum of 
an infinite series of infinitely small terms. This is the 
basis of the Infinitesimal Calculus as originally conceiveil 
by Leibnix. It may be otherwise expressed by saying 
that the series of finite numbers or quantities is ulti¬ 
mately to be expressed, not as a series of terms which 
grow by finite increments (like i -|-(i + r) + (i + i + i) 
&c.), but as a series whose terms flow into one another, 
their differences being infinitely small. That is to say, 
any variable magnitude must bo regarded as increasing or 
diminishing by infinitely small increments or decrements. 
The work of the Calculus is to determine the relations 
between unknown quantities or magnitudes, not by 
considering them merely as fixed wholes and directly 
finding equations between them, but indirectly, by treat¬ 
ing the quantities as variables or as growing, and in the 
fii-st place finding equations between their elements or 
differences h 

’ From one point of view it may bo regarded as tlie solving of tl»o 
problem of Achilles and the tortoise. Cf. Lettre a M. Fouchcr (1693) 
(£. 118 a; Gr. i. 416) ; * Ae'to indivisiblest in the sttuse of the mure 
extremities of a time or of a line, we cannot conceive nujtv extremi¬ 
ties, nor actual nor potential parts in them. Thus points are 
neither lax^e nor small, and no leap is needed to pass them. Yet 
the continuous, although it everywhere has such indivisibles, is 
not composed of them, as the objections of sceptics seem to supfKjse. 
There is, in my opinion, nothing insurmountable in these objections, 
as will found if they are put into strict form. Father Gregory 
of St. Vincent has excellently shown, by the Calculus of infinite 
divisibility, the place where Achilles should overtake the tortoise 
which starts before him, according to the proportion of their 
Velocities. Thus Geometry dissipates these apparent diffioultiea.' 

Q 
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Accordingly, for instance, Newton regarded all geo¬ 
metrical magnitudes as capable of generation by con¬ 
tinuous motion. Lines may be regarded as generated by 
the motion of points, surfaces by that of lines, and solids 
by tlint of surfaces. That is to say, these figures are dis¬ 
tinct from one another, not absolutely, but merely in the 
degree in which they possess certain characteristics. The 
difference between the point and the line is an infinitely 
small degree of length, the difference between the line 
and the surface is an infinitely small degree of breadth, 
the difference between the surface and the solid is an in¬ 
finitely small degree of depth. ‘ Motion,’ in Newton’s way 
of putting it, is in this connexion merely a metaphor for 
continuity. Again, in physical science we havo to deal 
with phenomena which not merely are variable but are 
continually varying, and the Infinitesimal Calculus is of 
the utmost value in enabling us to state the laws of these 
variations, that is to say, to establish proportions between 
different sets of constantly changing phenomena. 

The value of the Infinitesimal Calculus in the interpre¬ 
tation of nature rests ultimately on this, that the con¬ 
ception of ^infinitesimals’ which it employs is a virtual 
recognition of System in knowledge or of the principle of 
Becoming as distinct from that of abstract Being. When 
we say that a thing (a geometrical figure, for instance) has 
a certain quality or characteristic in an infinitely small 
amount, we mean that it both has and has not that quality 
or characteristic, or (to use another metaphor made familiar 
by Psycho-physics) that it is on the * threshold ’ of having 
it. The identity of the thing is ifot merely superficial, 
of such a kind that when a quality seems to pass aw^ay 
from it the thing ceases to exist and another thing ap¬ 
pears ; the identity of the thing is maintained through an 
indefinite amount of difference. Thus, as we have seen, 
the point, the line, the surface, and the solid are all recog> 
iiize<r as differences or relations within one system. So in 
general, when we have shown that the difference between 
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one thing and another is infinitely little, we have not 
converted each into the other, but have explained them 
both by ieferring them to a common ground. We can ex» 
press each in terms of the other, provided we state expii- 
citly their relations to one another within some system. 
A parabola is not an ellipse ; but a parabola is an ellipse 
with one of its foci at an infinite distance from the other. 

ContinuHy and the Logical Cdkuliis. 

Now it cannot be said that all this was fully manifest 
to Leibniz himself; but the truth of it underlies his 
thinking. The Infinitesimal Calculus in his mathematics 
is an expression of the same tendency of thought which 
mokes the principle of sufficient reason so important an 
influence in his philosophy—the tendency to a less 
abstract, less dogmatic, more intensive way of looking at 
things, in contrast with the a priori deductive methods 
of the Cartesians. The influence of the mathematics of 
Leibniz upon his philosophy appears chiefly in connexion 
with his law of continuity and his prolonged eflorts to 
establish a Logical Calculus. As to the law of continuity 
it is unnecessary to say more. It is the law of the end- 
loss relativity of things, the principle of system, of in¬ 
finite multiplicity in unity, and we have seen that the 
Infinitesimal Calculus is an application of it\ On'the 

‘ Cf. Tjeitre a M. Bayle (1687) (G. iii. 51 ; E. 104 a) : ‘I havo stjen 
the reply of Father Malebranche to tho remark I made on Rome lawn 
of nature which ho laid down in the Becherche de la Vtirite. He 
appears somewhat disposed to give them up himself, and his in¬ 
genuousness is most laudable; but he gives reasons for it and mnkes 
restrictions which would*bring us back into the obscurity from 
which I think 1 have delivered this subject, and which conflict 
with a certain principle of general order that 1 have observed. I hope, 
therefore, tliat he will kindly allow me to take this opportunity of 
explainixig this principle, which is of great use in reasoning, nnd 
which docs not yet appear to be sufficiently employed nor known 
in all its scope. It has its origin in the conception of the Infinite ; 
it is absolutely necessary in Geometry, and it also holds gof>d in 
Physios, inasmuch as the Supreme Wisdom, which is the source 
of all things, acts as a perfect geometrician, and according to a 
harmony which cannot bo betten^. . .. The principle may be stated 
thus t When the difference beticeen tieo cases can be diminialted beUnc any 

O 2 
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other hand, the endeavour to find a Logical Calculus 
(implying a universal philosopliical language or system 
of signs) is an attempt to apply in theological and philo¬ 
sophical investigations an analytic method analogous to 
that which had proved so successful in Geometry and 
PhysicsIt seemed to Leibniz that if all the complex 

gif'm magnitude in datiK or in the antecedents [cc gui est pos*^ it will neces- 
‘taiily also be diminished below every ffiivn magnilude iu quaeaitis m* in the 
ronseguenh [ce gui m rimUe\ Or, to put it more! simply; when the 
cases {or what is given) continually approach and are finally tn^t in one 
another, the consei/uences or results (or what is regut red) must do the same. 
Tliis iiKuin d(>{H>u<h u[M>n a inoro general principle, to wit : dalts 
ordinahs etiam guavstla .sunt ordinata, [Tf there is ordiu'iu the grounds 
there will also he order in the eensequents.] But, fur thti uiidur- 
standing of this, instances are neeesNai y. It is known that the casii 
or Hupisisition of an ellipse may he made to axiproximate, as much 
as we like, to the case of a parabola, so that the differenro between 
the ellipse and the x>arabela may become loss than any given differ- 
oiice, that one of the foci of the ellip'*i* be made sufficiently 

distant from the otlier, for then the radii rettores proceciling from 
this distant focus will differ from parallel radii vechres hs little as 
we like. (Jonsoquently all the geometrical theorems which may lie 
preved of the ellix>se in general can be applied to the parabola by 
eonsiiiering it ns an ellipM^ one of whose foci is at an infinite 
distance, or ito avoid this expression) ns a figure which differs 
from some ellipse by loss tlinu any given difference. The same 
principle holds in Physics. For instance, rest may Im regarded as 
an infinitely small velocity or as an infinite slowness. Accordingly, 
whatt'ver is true of slowness or velocity in general ought also to be 
true of rest, thus understo(»d ; 8t> that the law of rest should be 
regardeil as a particular case of the law of motion. Otherwise, if 
this does not Imld, it will be a sure sign that these laws are ill- 
constructed. Ill the siuno way equality maybe regarded as*an 
infinitely small inequality, and inequality may bo made to npx>roxi- 
mate to equality as mucli as we like.’ See also New E.ssays, Intro¬ 
duction, p. 376, and Noureattx Jissais, bk. iv. eh. 16, § la (E. 39a a ; 

V. 455) : ‘ But the Is'auty of nature ... requires the app(>arance 
of discontinuity [swafs] and, so to speak, musical cadences among 
phenomena.* In the letter to Bayle above quoti^l, Leibniz also 
remarks (E. 106 a; G. iii. 54) ; ’It is true that in compound 
tilings a small change nirfy sometimes produce a great effect. For 
instance, a spark falling upon a large mass of gunpowder might 
overthrow a whole town ; but that is not contrary to our principle, 
and might indeed be exxdained on general principles. But in the 
ease of elements or simple things nothing like this could happen; 
otherwise nature wuold not bo the result of infinite wisdom.* 

‘ As ^tho analogy between Symbolic Thought and Algebra, &c„ 
of. Locke, Essay, bk. ii. eh. 09, $ 9 (Fraser's ed. vol. i |x. 490). 
See also Fraser, vol. U. pp. la and 194, where farther referenooa 
will be found. 
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and apparently disconnected ideas which make up oxir 
knowledge could be analyzed into their simple elements^ 
and if these elements could each be represented by a 
definite sign^ we should have a kind of * alphabet of 
human thoughts.’ By the combination of these signs 
(letters of the alphabet of tliought) a system of true 
knowledge would be built up, in which reality would be 
more and more adequately represented or symbolized. 
For, according to Leibniz, the progress of knowledge con¬ 
sists in passing from obscure to clear ideas, from clear to 
distinct, from distinct to adequate. Ideas are obscure when 
analysis has not proceeded so far as to enable us definitely 
to distinguish them from others. They are clear when 
we can so distinguish them, but are not yet able to 
enumerate their particular elements or qualities. Tiiey are 
distinct when wo can enumerate their qualities, and they 
are adequate only when the analysis is complete, that is 
to say, W'hen all the elements of the clear and distinct 
idea are themselves clear and distinct. In many t^ises 
the analysis may rasult in an infinite series of elements; 
but the principles of the Infinitesimal Calculus in mathe¬ 
matics have shown that this does not necessarily render 
calculation impossible or inaccurate'. Thus it seemed to 
Leibniz that a synthetic calculus, based upon a thorough 
amdysis, would bo the most effective instrument of 
knowledge that could be devised. ‘ I feel,’ he says, ‘ that 
controversies can never l>e finished, nor silence imposed 
upon the Sects, unless we give up complicated reasonings 
in favour of simple calculations, words of vague and un¬ 
certain meaning in faVour of fixed symbols [charactcresy/ 
Thus it will appear that ‘ every paralogism is no*tbing but 
an error of calcuUitionJ* ‘ When controversies arise, there 
will be no more necessity for disputation between two 
philosophers than between two accountants. Nothing 
will be needed but that they should take pen in hand, sit 

^ Gf. this Introduction, Part ii. p. 6t note. 

* J)$ SeisnMa JJniwnali am Cakulo Philoaophico (E, 83 b; O. viL aoo). 
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down with their counting^tables, and (having summoned 
a friend, if they like) say to one another» Let 
calculate.* This sounds like the ungrudging optimism of 
youth; but Leibniz was optimist enough to cherish the 
hope of it to his life’s end. 

This project of the Logical Calculus or philosophical 
language connects the mathematics of Leibniz with his 
theoiy of knowledge, while the Calculus of Infinitesimals 
finds immediate application in his revision of Descartes’s 
theories regarding matter and motion. Descartes treated 
motion and rost synthetically as constant quantitative 
wholes. Leibniz regards them analytically as consisting 
of an infinite series of degrees of one constant force. 
Accordingly Leibniz admits that the Cartesian laws of 
motion have a certain validity in relation to ‘abstract’ 
motion, but denies that they are adequate to the ‘con¬ 
crete ’ physical phenomena. 

B. MATTER. 

Descarteses Theory of Matter and Motion. 

As we have already seen, Leibniz’s view of matter can 
be understood only as it appeal's in contrast with that of 
Descartes. In accordance with his interpretation of tht) 
principle of contradiction, viz. that the essence of a thing 
consists in that only which is common to all its manifes¬ 
tations^ or (othoi*WLse expressed) in that only which 
remains after all varieties or specific determinations have 
be<ui excluded, Descartes maintained that matter is essen¬ 
tially extension. Bodily substance and magnitude or 
spatial extent are identical. And all the changes in 
matter or extension are ultimately reducible to motion. 
Motion is regarded by Descartes as being * the transference 
of a portion of matter or a body from the neighbourhood 
of those bodies which are in direct contact with it, and 
which we consider as at rest, to the neighbourhood of 
other todies or portions of matter V Matter is infinitely 
* Principiaf Part ii. 95. Desoartes adds : * By a body, or rather 
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divisible. Its division is due to motion. Its forms arise 
solely fuom the combinations and separations of its parts, 
which also are due to motion. * All the variety of matter, 
or the diversity of its forms, depends on motion * I 
frankly avow that I acknowledge in corporeal things no 
other matter than that which can be divided, shai>ed 
lfigt*rees]f and moved in all kinds of ways, that is to say, 
that which mathematicians call quantity, and wliich they 
take as tlie object of their demonstrations; and in this 
matter I consider only its divisions, Bha]>es f /iV/wrCvSj, and 
motions; and, in short, regarding this I will accept 
nothing as true which is not deduced from it with as 
much certainty as belongs to a mathematical demonstra¬ 
tion. And inasmuch as by this moans all the phenomena 
of nature may be explained ... it seems to mo that in 
Physics no other principles ought to be acceptetl, or even 
desired, than those which are here expounded 

Conservation of Motion {or Momentum)^ Us Direction being 

left out of account. 

Again, according to Descartes, the quantity of motion 
in the world (or in any material system complete in 
itself and apart from all external influences) is constant 
The motion (or mo^nentnm), whose quantity is thus con¬ 
stant, is in each particular case directly proportional to 
the mass and the velocity of the moving body, and it may 

a portion of mattor, I mean the whole of what ia tranaforrod to¬ 
gether, although this may be composed of several parts which 
themselves have other motions. And 1 say that motion is the 
transference and not the force or activity which transfers, in order 
to show that motion is always in the moving object and not in that 
which moves it; for it seems to me that those two things are not 
usually distinguished with sufficient care. Further, I mo.‘)n that 
motion is a property of the moving thing and not a substance ; 
just as form is a property of the thing which has a form, an<l rest 
la a property of that which is at rest.* 

Prtnefpia, Part ii. 33 (Vcitch's tr.). 

* Ibid. Part ii. 64 (tr. from Abbti Picot's French). Descartes’s 
object is to show that all the motion in the world is one, and thus 
to get rid of the later Scholastic theories whicli refffrred each parti¬ 
cular motion to some unexplained principle in the moving body. 
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V>e expressed by the formula mv. Now Ho new motion 
can come to any body from itself; no material body is 
self-moved, because its essence is pure extension, and the 
idea of extension does not necessarily involve the trans¬ 
ference of paris. To any quantity of matter, whether 
lar|?e or small, motion comes entirely from without. Thus 
at the creation of the world the whole material universe 
received a certain fixed quantity of motion, which is con¬ 
served by the ‘ ordinary co-operation * \concours ordinaire] 
of God. Motion is thus a positive thing and not merely 
relative to rest. Motion is not opposed to motion, but 
to rest. Motions do not cancel one another; they are 
(juantities winch can merely be combined and separated. 
And, on the other hand, each individual portion of matter 
must remain in the state in which it is, unless it receives 
motion from outside itself. The motion of any one body 
is increased only by a corresponding decrease in the motion 
of some other ; and the motion of any body is decreased 
only by a part of it ptissing into some other. Motion is 
did'used, but never destroyed \ 

* Cf. Prinripki, ii. 36 (Voitcli’s tr.) : ‘ With roMpect to tho general 
cause of motion, it niaiiifost to me that it ia nono other than 

(}ud llimsolf, w’ho in the beginning eroutod matter along with 
motion and rest, and now by llis ordinary‘ooneourae’alone pre¬ 
serves in the whole tho same amount of motion and rest that Uo 
then placed in it. For, although motion is nothing in the matter 
moved hut its mode, ii has yet a certain and determinate quantity, 
which we easily understand may remain always the same in the 
whole universe, although it changes in each of tho parts of it. So 
that, ill truth, we may hold when a part of matter is moved with 
double the iiuickuoss of another, and that other ia twice the size of 
the former, that there is just precisely as much motion, but no 
more, in the less body as in the greater; and that, in proportion as 
the motion of any one part is reduced, so is that of some other and 
equal ])orlion accelerated. We also know that there is perfection 
in God, not only Im-chuso He is in Himself immutable, hut because 
He operates in the most constant and immutable manner possible ; 
so that, with the exception of those mutations which manifest 
experience or Divine revelation renders certain, and which we per¬ 
ceive or believe are brought about without any change in the 
Creator, we ought to suppose no other in His works, lest there 
should tltence arise ground for concluding inconstancy in God 
Himself. Whence it follows, as most consonant to reason, that 
merely because God diversely moved the parts of matter when He 
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Now it foUowa from this, that, while tho quantity of 
motion in the world, or in any isolated system of bodies, 
is constant, its direction is variable. For, as all space is 
body and is therefore a plenum^ moving bodies must con¬ 
tinually impinge upon others; and if a moving body be 
supposed to impinge upon a body at rest, of such mass 
that the moving body is unable to overcome the resistance 
of the other and to make it move, then tho direction of 
the moving body is changed ; it rebounds in tho direction 
from which it came or is deflected in some other way. 
But, as the moving body has been unable to impart any of 
its motion to the body at rest, the quantity of its motion 
remains unchanged, while its direction changes—it being, 
of course, understood that the action of all other bodies, 
except the two in question, is left out of account 

a 

Leibniz's Theory of Mot ion. Conservation of Force. 

Now, according to Leibniz, motion is simply change of 
position. It is not a positive quality belonging, for the 
time being, to the moving body ; but motion and rest are 
entirely relative to one another. If the rolativo ixmition 
of any two bodies changes, wo may regard either as 
moving and the other us at rest ^ And, in general, rest 
is merely an infinitely small degree of motion ; nothing 

tlrnt created ttiem, and now preMorveR all that inatt«'r, manifetttly 
in the same way and on tho Rarao priucjplu on wliiidi Ho firHl 
created it, He alRO always proserves the saino quantity of motion 
in tho matter itstdf.' 

‘ Cf. Principia, il. 41 ; ‘ Each thing, whatever it is, always con¬ 
tinues to be as it is in itself simply, and not as it is in relation to 
other things, until it is compelled to change its state by contact 
with some other thing. From this it necessarily follows that 
a moving body, which moots on its courso another Rody so firm 
and impenetrable that it cannot move it in any way, entirely lowis 
the det«^nnination it had of moving in this particular diroction, 
and the cause of this is evident, namely, the resistance of ilie bo<ly 
which prevents it from going further; but it does not noccHsarily 
im this account lose any of its motion, since it is not deprived of its 
motion by the resiating body or by any other cause, and since 
motion is not contrary to motion.' 

* Cf, AninuukiertUmes ad Carteaii Prineipia (169a?', Part ii. § 25 
(G. iv. 369; Duncan'a fcr. p. 60). 
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in the world is absolutely at rest. Accordingly no body 
begins to move from a state of absolute rest, but fh>m 
a state which is to be conceived as already one of motion, 
however small in amount. Actual motion is not some¬ 
thing added to a body which, to begin with, is bare mass; 
it is always gradual growth or increment of a motion 
which is already there. Actual motion always pre-sup- 
poses potential motion or a force which, though it may 
not be observed, tends to appear as actual motion. 
Descartes, then, was right in interpreting actual motion 
as change of position, but wrong in overlooking potential 
motion and thus in regarding the total quantity of actual 
apparent motion in the universe, or in any independent 
system, ns constant. He was right also in holding that 
each body tends to continue in the state in which it is ; 
but he was wrong in thinking that a body can ever be in 
a state of absolute rest, and thus in supposing that one 
motion cannot oppose anotlier, but can only be opposed 
by rovst. As a matter of fact everything tends to move, 
and would move, wore it not for counteracting tendencies 
to motion in other things *. That which is conserved, then, 
is not actual motion, os an extrinsic property of material 
substance, but this intrinsic tendency or potentiality of 
motion, which Leibniz calls force. As mere change of 
position does not enable us to attribute motion to one of 
the two bodies whose position changes, and not to the 
other, the body which Ave call the moving body (as dis- 
tin(!t from the body at rest) is so, not in virtue of its 
motion (in the sense of change of position), but because it 

^ C 5 f. iMtre a M. Pelijii^on (1691) (Fouchor do Caroil, i. 908 ; Dutons, 
1. 733) : * It imist bo obf>orvecl tiiat every body xnakea an effort to 
act on. outside thing;!, and would peruepiibly act if the oontrary 
efforts of aurruunding hidiesdid not prevent it. This has not been 
aullioiontly noticed by our modcraa. They imagine that a body 
might be perfectly at rest, without any effort. But thia ia due to 
their failure to tinderatand what bodily substance really is ; for in 
my qpiniiM subsitMncn camwt (,at any rate naturally) he without aetign. 
This also disproves the inaction which Soohiians attribute to dis¬ 
embodied souls.' 
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contains within itself the cause of the change^ the force or 
activity which produces the motion. *The notion of 
force^’ says Leibniz^ ^ is as clear as that of activity and of 
passivity, for it is that from which activity follows, when 
nothing prevents it. It is effort, conatus; and while 
motion is a succ^ive thing, which consequently never 
exists, any more than time, because all its parts never 
exist together—while, I say, that is so, force or effort, on 
the other hand, exists quite completely at every instant 
and must be something genuine and real. And, as nature 
has to do rather with the real than with that which does 
not completely exist except in our mind, it appears (in 
consequence of what I have sliown) that it is the same 
quantity of force, and not (as Descartes believed) the same 
quantity of motion, that is preserved in nature 

This force, then, wliieh is constant, is not only an 
actual but a potential reality. It is not mere capacity 
for motion, mere passive movableness, nor is it actual 
manifest motion or activity in general. It is something 
between the two, an undeveloped or restrained tendency 
to act, which in appropriate circumstances is the producer 
of action This force is to be measured by the quantity 
of effect it produces, Descartes rightly insisted on the 
quantity of effect as the thing to be measured; but he 

* Lettre a if. Pelisson (no date, probably 1691) (DuteuH, i, 719; 
Pouchor do Careil, i. 157). ‘Tbo relative velocity of two bodies’ 
[i. e. their apparent motion] * may remain the name, although the 
real velocities and absolute frjrooa of the bodies change in an infinity 
of ways, ao that conservation of relative velocity has nothing to do 
with what is absolute in the bodies/ Emit de dynamique Math, 
vi. ai6). Cf. Appendiji^I, p. 351. 

” Cf. De Primae Philosophtae EmendaJtimey &c. (1694) (E. laa b ; O. iv 
469) : 'Active force differs from the bare potency coihmonly recog¬ 
nize in the Schools. For the active potency of the Scholastics, or 
faculty, is nothing but a mere possibility of acting, which ueverthc* 
less requires an outer excitation or stimulus, that it may l>e turned 
into activity. But active force contains a certain activity [oefUK] 
and is a mean between the faculty of acting and action It 

includes effort and thus passes into operation by itself, requiring no 
aids, but only the removal of hindrance. This may bo illustrated 
by the example of a heavy hanging body stretching the rope which 
holds it up, or by that of a drawn bow.' 
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conceived the effect in too narrow a way, regarding it 
merely as actual motion (i. e. the momentitm acquired by a 
body) rather than the work done by the force, the kinetie 
energy it produces (i.e. the vis viva which the body 
acquires, and which Leibniz calls action motrice). The 
fonnula for this action motrice is not wit; but * In the 
uniform motions of one and the same body, (1) the acfio»‘ 
c>f traversing two leagues in two hours is double the action 
of traversing one league in one hour (for the first action 
contains the second exactly twice); (2) the action of tra¬ 
versing one league in one hour is double the action of 
traversing one league in two hours (or, actions which 
produce one and the same effect are proportional to their 
velocities) : therc'foro (3) the action of traversing two 
leagues in two hours is four times (quadruple) the action 
of traversing one league in two liours. This demonstration 
shows that a moving body which receives a double or 
triple velocity, in order tliat it may produce a double or 
iriple effect in one and the some time, receives a quadruple 
or nonuple action. Thus actions are proportional to the 
squares of the velocities. But most fortunately this 
hapj>oiis to agree with my calculation of force, drawn 
both from experiments and from the pre-supposition that 
there is no mechanical peri>etual motion. For, according 
to my calculation, forces are proportional to the heights 
by descending from which heavy bodies might have 
obtained their velocities, that is to say, as the squares of 
the velocities. And, as tliere is always conserved the total 
force for re-nscending to the same height or for producing 
some other effect, it follows that thdro is conserved also 
the same quantity of motive “ force ” [action motririi\ in the 
world ; that is to say, to put it definitely, that in any one 
hour there is as much action motrice in the universe as 
there is in any other hour. But at every moment ^ the 

* L o. work done or x'is viva. For a full explanation of tlte 
whole niattor, see Stallo, Voncepin Modem PhysieSf ch. vi, oapecially 
pp. 71 sqq. 

‘ * A momentary atate of a body in motion cannot contain motion, 
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same quantity of force is conserved. And in fact action 
is nothing but the exercise of force, and amounts to the 
product of the force into the time*.* Accordingly this 
motive force or vis viva^ the amount of which is constrtnt, 
includes direction, as well os quantity, of motion. For 
the measure of it is height, or position relatively to the 
surface of the earth. Descartes’s * quantity of motion ’ 
(mt>) is the effect of a given force regarded merely as acting 
during a given time. Leibniz’s vis viva (mv’) is the effect 
of a given force regarded also as acting through a given 
distance. And Descartes did not take account of the 
direction of motion, because he did not take into con¬ 
sideration the distance through which the force acts. 

Leibniz's Theory of Matter, 

(i) Materia prima. 

This doctrine of the conser\'aiion of force, as Leibniz 
conceives it, involves the rejection of tlio tht‘ory that 
material suljstanco is nothing but extension *. Extension 

for r*‘quir«R time, but it luuui the loan involves force.’ Lettre 

a l)ef< Maueauj' <1711) (K. 676 a ; <.i. vii. 'i34\ 

^ Leffre a liayle (uiitlatml) 19a u ; li. iii. 60), cf. (J. Math, 
vi. 1J7. Of course, from one point of view, Leibniz's stiiternont is 
not quite aoeiirato, siuco there nro ninny forms of oner(?y of which 
it takes no account. It is, however, on ri^ht lines. And indoiKl 
(as Du Bois-Uoymond and Stullo have punted out) Lubniz in one 
passage nniioipat.es the inodorn theory of th <3 transformation of 
energy (the apparent loss of molar motion being roproscnIcHl by 
incroaso of molecular motion), although tlie idea was not worked 
nut until A mucli more rocunt time. '1 hud malutuiiicd,' says 
Ijoibniz, ‘ that active/orce^ aro con.served in the world. It is objeotod 
that two soft, or non-elastic bodies, when they collide, lose some 
of their/orcfi. I answef, No. It is true that the “ wholes” lose 
force in respca;t of their total motion ; but Die parts received it, 
being agitated within the whole by the force of the eoliisibn. Thus 
it is only apparently that the loss occurs. The forces are not 
deetroy-3d, but dissipated among the particles. That is not losing 
them but doing as is done by those who turn largo money into 
small change.' Cinqui^me Lettre a (Marker 99 (£. 775 a; < 1 . vii. 414). 

* duns Lettre d AmauM <t686) [G, ii. 7a): '£xt«n^ion is an 

attribute which cannot constitute a concrete [accompli] being. We 
cannot draw from it any activity or change^ It expresses only 
A present state, and not at all the fhturo and the past, which the 
notion of a substance ought to express. When two triaxigles are 
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is mere capacity for receiving motion, bare movableness, 
while motion is complete activity and is entirely extrinsic 
to that which is moved. Force, on the other hand, is, as we 
have seen, something between the two, viz, a potentiality 
of motion or action that is always passing into actual 
action when it is not prevented by a similar tendency in 
another body. This force, then, shows itself not merely 
in actual, positive motion, but in hindrance or resistance. 
And if this force were not of the essence of material 
bodies there would be no resistance among bodies and 
the absurdity of perpetual motion would be true. For if 
material bodies consist solely of extonsion, and if one 
such body moving should come into contact with another 
at rest (i. e. destitute of motion), then the former must 
ctarry the latter along with it. For, ca? h^oihcsi, them is 
nothing but space to resist the progrc^ss of the moving 
body, and, if motion is possible at all, it must be motion 
through space, i.e. motion which mere space cannot resist'. 

Accordingly, in addition to extension (however it may 
be interpreted), every material body must have resistance 
or impenetrability. This mere passive resistance Leibniz 
on various occasions calls avTirerrai, The avrirwla of a 
body is simply its need of space. The body is not mere 

found joined tojjothor, wo cannot infer from them how the joining 
has taken place. For it may liavt» hni>penod in various ways; but 
nothing which can liave Ncvoral causes is ever a concrete [accomjfltJ 
beinu.' 

* Kpisfola ad J)es I]‘'>sstcs (1706) ((J. ii. 995): ‘If, with the Carte- 
aiana, wo wort' to admit a ptmum and the uniformity of matter, 
adding only motion, it would follow that there would never be any¬ 
thing In the world but a Hubstitution of eqi^valents, as if the whole 
universe were to reduce itstdf to the motion of a perfectly uniform 
wheel about its axis or to the revolutions of conoontrio oirclea of 
perfectly homogoniKuis matter. In that case, it would not be poa- 
sible, even for an angel, to distinguish the stale of the world at one 
moment from its state at another moment. For there could not be 
any variety in the phenomena. That is why, in addition to figure, 
size, and movement, there must be admitted forms from which 
there art|e8 in matter a variety of appearances ; and I do not see 
w'henoe we can draw these forms, if they are to be intelligible, 
except from Entelechiea.’ Of. De Ipsa Natwa (1693), § 13 (£. 138 b; 
G. iv. 51a). 
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place: but it cannot be a body unless it has a place of its 
own. And its dirrtnm-ta consists in its maintaining its 
place, staying where it is. Resistance is thus a passive 
force. ^ Matter taken by itself or bare matter consists of 
dmrtArm and extension. By avrirvirta 1 mean that attribute 
in virtue of which matter is in space. Extension is con¬ 
tinuation through space, or continuous diffusion through¬ 
out a place * Matter is that which consists in Avrirviria 
or which resists penetration; and thus bare matter is 
merely passive In so far, then, as a material body is 
extended and occupies a place which cannot be occupied 
by any other body at the same time (for this is the 
meaning of avrirvyrCa or impenetrability), it consists of 
bare matter. Bare or abstract matter, as thus defined 
(dmTwtaextension), Leibniz usually calls materia primct. 

(2) Materia sccunda. 

But we must beware of supposing that this materia 
prima is by itself anything actual. As the mathematical 
point is nothing actual, but is the indivisible limit of 
extension, so materia prima is the indivisible limit of 
matter. No portion of matter, no material body, consists 
of materia prima alone, just as no portion of extension 
is a mere mathematical point. For materia prima is 
simply body considered as if it were purely passive: it is 
the abstract passivity of body. But, as we have seen, 
there is, according to Leibniz, no such thing as absolute 
passivity. Passive resistance, impenetrability, ineidia, 
always involve a real force, a tendency to action, though 
that tendency may actually be prevented by counteracting 
forces from realizing itself at this or tha£ particular 
moment. Passivity is the limit of activity, as rest is tlie 
limit of motion. Every material body, then, is ultimately 
something more than Qam-nmLa. + extension. It is essen¬ 
tially force or energy, activity of some kind. And 

* l>e Aninta Brutorum (1710), $ i (£. 462 a ; O. vii. 328). 

* Episbola (Md Bierlingium (1710) (£. 678 a; G. vii. 501). 
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inasmuch as this force is a potential actiyiiy, a force 
which tends to realize itself, it is automatic or sponta^ 
neous, it contains within itself the principle of its future 
conditions, it is an Entelechy. Thus every actual 
niaicuial body is materia sccunday from which materia 
Xmnia is merely a mental abstraction \ Every complete 
substance is materia prima + Entelechy, i. e. passivity -f 
activity. 

Now while materia prima, being abstract passivity, is not 
I0 be rcjgarded as iml Hiibstance, materia sccanda, inasmuch 
as it is matter and is therefore extended and infinitely 
divisible, is, on the other Imnd, not to be confounded 
with individual substance. Materia sccimda must con¬ 
tain an entelechy, but is not identical with it. Materia 
scvunda is an aggregate of things: it is to be conceived ns 
(luanlitativo, consisting of partes extra x)artcs, and is thus 
4 |uite distinct from substance, which must be conceived 
as striving force, i. 0. under the relation of means to end*. 

* Cf. I'Jjitstda ad Ji. <\ Wagnrrnm (1710) (E. 466 a; G. vii. 509): 
‘Thu activo priiu'iplu is not attributed by mu tu bare nmttur or 
wnU'tia jnhmt, which is mui'ely passive and consists soluly in drTi- 
Tvnia and oxtunsioii ; but to body or clothed matter or materia 
scctoida, which contains in addition a primary entulcehy or activo 
principlo. . . . Thu resistance of bare matter is not activity, but mere 
passivity, inasmuch as it has acTjTviri'a or iiniKinetrahility, by which 
indeed it r<*sists that which would jametrato it. but dotvs not redact 
unless it has in addition an ulastic fon^u. This elastic force must 
be deriv«'d from motion, and thus also from an active force super- 
addisl to matter.’ Also IMs Ipsa Xatura (1698), § lu (E. 158 b; O. 
iv. 51a ■ : ‘ Matter is understood as either materia secunda or materia 
jjrima ; materia seattuta is iudood a comjdete substance, but not a 
nioroly passive one ; materia jnima is merely passive, but is not 
a complete substance ; and there must further l)u added to it a soul, 
or form analogous to a soul, iyr«\^\fia ^v/jorrrf, that is a certain 
effort or primary force of acting, which'itself is an indwelling law, 
imprinted by Divine deci'ee.' It sliould bo noted that the expres¬ 
sion * substance,’ as here applied to materia securtda, is not to be 
taken too strictly. Materm secunda is not so xpuch subaJantia as «tt&- 
ittatUiata, This is more clearly brought out in Leibniz's later 
writings. See Mmadology, note a, and tliis Introduction, Pait iii. 
p. 98 note. 

“ Cf. heitre A Hemond (1715) (E. 736 a; G, iii. 657): ‘Strictly 
speaklUg, matorta prtma is not a substMtee, but something in* 
twmplete. And materia secunda {na, for instance, the organic body) 
is not a substance, but for another reason : namely, because it is 
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In short, as mcAeria prima is abstract passivity, the limit 
of activity, and is thus in reality merely the iinitude or 
imperfection of a Monad, so materin seatvda is mere 
abstract quantity, the limit of intension, and is thus a 
mere phenomenon of that which is essentially one and 
indivisible, of the ‘soul’ which the body ‘contains*.’ 
Accordingly every created Monad or simple substance 
has ntuferia prima in so far as it is not entirely active ; or, 
in other words (since activity and passivity are ndative 
terms), every created Monad must have materia pHma, 
because its activity is not entirely realized, but is in part 
potential, because it is not actus purp,.% activity without 
passivity. " Materia prhna is essential to every entelechy 
and can never be separated from it, since it completes it, 
and is itself the passive potentiality of the whole complete 
substance. . . . God . . . cannot deprive a substance of 
materia prima; for lie would thus make it wholly pure 
activity [purus aCftis\ which lie Himself alono is*’.’ 
Materia serunda, on the other hand, is not nocosaarily 
attached to any specific entelechy or indivhlual substance. 
It is a relationship of Monads imperfectly conceived by us 
as a group of things which may vary from time to time, 
and which, as a matter of fact, is constantly varying. 
Leibniz compares it to a river *. ‘ God, by His absolute 

power, may be able to deprive substance of materia 
secunda*.* 'In fact, it is not by itself anything real, but is 
merely the relation of certain Monads, regarded abstractly 
as a temporary aggregation or collocation. The onh/ real 
existences are the Monads, which are purely s[>iritual, 

non-spatial existence^, but in relatively confused or 

» 

a colleoiion of severnl snbatnnces, like a pond full of fiali, or a flock 
of aheep; and coniseqiioutly it is what is calk'd unum per (H‘df/enit ; in 
a word, a phenomenon. A reul substance (such as aii animal) is 
composed of an immaterial soul and an organic body; ami it is tbo 
combination of these two that is called unum per se.* 

* Gf. this Introduction, Part iii. pp. 76 sqq. 

* Bpirtola ad Des Botaem (1706) (£. 440 b ; G. ii. 394). 

* Ibid. (1706)(£. 436 b; O. ii. 306;. Of. p. 114 and Monadology^ § 71. 

* Ibid. (1706) .(£. 440 b ; O. ii, 335). 

H 
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abstract and imperfect thought, (i.e. in 'sense* or 
' imagination * as distinct from thought proper) we are 
presented with the phenomena of things variously 
grouped in space, and these groups, qua groups, are 
materia secunda \ 

Phenomena hene fandata. 

As materia secunda is always a mere aggregate, while 
yet every aggregate pre-supposes as its reality an in¬ 
divisible simple substance or soul, such aggregates or 
groups of things, together with their powers, acts, and 
affections, are sometimes described by Leibniz as well- 
founded phenomena (phenomena hene fundata). They are 

* Cf. I^ftre a Atnauld (1686) (G. ii. 75, 76) ; ‘ Tn my opinion, our 
body in itHolf (rotting atiido the soul), or the Cmiaver, can bo called 
one Hubstntico only by n wrong use of torme, like a znaebino or 
aheap of sloncH, which are only beingM by aggregation ; for regular 
or irregular arrangement has nothing !<■ do with unity of aub- 
Htanco. ... 1 hold that a marble pavement is probably only 
liko a heap of stonen, and thua cannot pass for only one sub- 
Ntaiice, hut in a collection of several. For auppoae there are two 
NtoiioH—for example, the diamond of the Grand Duke and that of 
the Groat Mogul—we might give them both, in rcapcct of their 
value, one and tlie aaine collective name, and wo might Hay that 
they are one pair of dlamonda, although they are actually far 
diatant from one another. But it will not be aaid that thei>e 
diainondM compose one substance. Now more or less mako no 
difTerence here. Accordingly, if we bring tliem nearer one 
another, and even make them touch one another, they will be 
none the more united in substance; and altliougb, after they had 
been brought into contact, wo wore to join to them some other 
body in stic.h a way as to prevent them 8«?parating again—for 
instance, if wo wore to set them in one ring—all that would mako 
of tlu'in only what is called unum per accidens. For it is as by 
accident tbnt they ant compelled to share in the same motion. 
1 hold then tliat a marble pavement is not one concrete [accomplie] 
Hubstiirice, any more than would be tho^ water of a pond with all 
the fish it holds, even although all the water and the fish were 
fruren together; or than a flock of sheep, in which the sheep 
should be supposed to be so bound together that they could only 
walk in step, and that one could not be touched without all tlie 
others crying out. There would be as much difference between 
a substance and such a being as licttwoen a man and a community, 
like a |)eople, army, society or college, which are moral beings and 
in which there is something imaginary and created by our mind. 
Unity of substance requires an indivisible and naturally inde¬ 
structible concrete being, since the notion of saoh a 

being includes all that is ever to happen to it.* 
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hene JUndaia in contrast with the phenomena of dreams 
or visions, which are phenomena pure and simple, not 
having any proper bond or connexion. Phenotnena bene 
/undata may be distinguished from the phenomena of 
dreams, inasmuch as the former are vivid, multiplex (i.e. 
varied in their relations and capable of a variety of tests 
or observations'', and congruous or consistent both w'ith 
themselves and with the general course of life or 
experience, which we find in other phenomena. The last 
of these tests is the most satisfactory, especially when it 
is supiwrted by the testimony of other peojdo who have 
also applied it. ‘ But the most powerful proof of the 
reality of phenomena (a proof which is, indeed, sufficient 
by itself) is success in predicting future phenomena 
fi*ora those which are past and present, whethtjr tlie pre¬ 
diction be founded upon tho success, so far, of u ivason or 
hypothesis, or upon custom so far observed'.’ In short, 
phenomena hene fnndaia are distinguished from illusions, 
inasmuch as they are not merely separate and discon¬ 
nected, but held together in a system so that their ante¬ 
cedents may be traced and their consequents deduced 
And Leibniz goes so far as to add:—‘ A]thf)iigh this 
entire life were said to bo nothing but a dream, and the 
visible world nothing but a phantasm, I should call this 
dream or phantasm real enough, if we were never 
deceived by it,' when we use our reason rightly*.* On 

* De Modo diMingiuituii phenomena realia ab imagtnaHie (E. 444 a; 
G. vii. 3ao). 

* Can thia be reconciled with the view that materia serunda ia 
a mere aggregate or collection ? 

* Loe, eit. Of course it inuat be remembered that tfie *it>ali(y* 
attributed by Leibniz to phenomena bene fundata ia entirely relative 
to the illueorineaa of 'pure' phenomena, auch an we have in 
dreoma, and ia not to be confounded with the reality of aubatance. 
Cr. N&aveatix JSemie, bk. iv. ch. a, $ t4 (£. 344 b ; G. v. 355 : ‘ The 
truth of the thinga of acnae coiiaiata only in tho connexion of the 
phenomena, which must have ita reaaon [ground], and that ia 
what dlatinguUhea them from dreams; but the truth of our 
existence and of the cause of phenomena ia of another kind, 
because it establishes substances. . . . The connexion of the pbeno- 
mmia which establishes tndke qf faei in regard to senae-objeeia 

H 2 
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several occasions Leibniz uses the rainbow as a simile by 
which to illustrate what he means by a phenomenon hene 
fundatum^ He simply mentions it without explanation; 
but we may suppose him to have meant that the rainbow 
is the type of tK phenomenon bene /undatum, inasmuch as, 
being merely colour, it exists as a rainbow only for those 
who acttially behold it, and is thus a mere appearance, 
while, being an appearance which results from certain 
physical conditions of light and moisture, it has a ground 
or cause, it is tho phenomenon of something and is there¬ 
fore hene fumlatmn and not a pure phantasm or illusion. 

Thus, in goru'ral, the qualities of matter, whether 
srcondaiy, as colour, smell, sound, &c., or primary, as 
extension, ligure, and motion, are phenomena bene fundata. 
Takf^n by themselves, as qualities of a matter which has 
no ‘soul,' they are not real but merely subjective. But 
their order or connexion imi)lies a prin<;iple of order (i. e. 
a soul), and accordingly tliey are confustHi (i.e. not fully 
analyzed) representations, perceptions, or symbols of 
that which, expressed distinctly, is real substance. 
Ultimately (‘metaphysically’ as Leibniz would say) they 
are reducible to non-spatial perceptions or appetitions of 
Monads; but in tho form in which they are given to us 

oiitHido MH IM vorified by moaiiH of truths of rrasm ; jiH tho phono- 
moiiti of optics nro «x|tlaiiie<l by geoinotry. Vet it must bo 
lulrnittod tluit tliis cortltudo is not of tbu highest degree.. . . For it 
is not impossible, metsphysicnlly H{)eakiiig, thnt there is a consocu- 
livt< dream lasting as long ns the life of a man ; but that is a thing 
ais contrary to rnuHon as would l)e tho fiction that a book <!Ould 
Ik* formed by chance through throwing down typo in oonfusion.’ 
Cf. liockc, f.’swiy, bk. iv. cb. a, § 14 ; Fra.'ier's ed., vol. ii. pp. 185 
sqq., with Prof. Fraser'a and also lya Kutes on pp. 33a and 333. 

‘ Cf. Epistola ad Iks Bosses ^,1715) 738 b ; G. ii. 504); * I prefer 

to say that not substances but species' ii. e. sense*qualitiesj 
'nmiitin, and that those are not illusory, like a dream or like 
a sword pointing towards us out of a concave mirror, or as 
Dr. Fauatus ato a cartful of hay, but true phenomena, that is, in 
the sense in which a rainbow or a mock sun is a species, indeed 
as, according to the Cartesians and in truth, colours are species.’ 
Also Kpistota ad Ik Voider (1706) (G. ii. a8x, note): ^ Extension 
ma& and motion, are no more things than the image in a mirror 
or the rainbow in a cloud,.,. They exist r 6 ft^ rather than to 
use the expression of (Manocritus * (p. a8a, note). 
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by our senses or imagination (which peroeiye things 
confusedly) they are mere connected or orderly pheno¬ 
mena, abstractions or incomplete things, which pre¬ 
suppose souls or Monads. 

Space and Thnc. 

In one of the Letters to ArnauM', Leibniz s|xuiks of 
space and lime as phenomena hene fundata. Probably, 
however, he did not intend this statement to be very 
rigidly interpreted, and there is much value in the view 
of Erdmann that space and time are to be regarded as 
purely ideal, cnlia nu'ntalia'^, while extended bodies and 
actual events in time are enfia semimentatia ^ or phenomena 
hene fundata. . In any case, what Leibniz desires specially 
to maintain is that sjmeo and time are not real suhshmees 
nor attributes of reiil substances. They are nothing but 
orders or arrangements of co-existing and successive 
tilings or phenomena. Individual substances or Monads, 
which are the sole realities, iiro not to be conceived as 
paties extra patics: the central thought of Leibniz’s 
philosophy is that this quantitative aspect of things 
should bo treated as subordinate, as not belonging to the 
essence of real things. Ilenca? s]>ace is to be regarded, 
not as the mutual exclusiveness of real substancos, but as 
simply the order of co existence j)re-.supposed in the 
aggregation or grouping of jiheiioinenol things, while 
time is the order of sequence of phenomena. ‘Time, 
extension, motion, and the continuous in general, in the 
way in which they are considered in mathematics, are 
only ideal things; tiat is to say, things whkh express 
possibilities, just as numbers do. Hobbes has even 
defined space as p)mntasma cxdstcniis. But, ti/ speak 
more exactly, extension is the order of po»5iWc co-existences, 
as time is the order of possibUiiics which are inconsisient, 
but which have iievortheless some connexion. Thus 

* G. ii. ii8. * Hiii. o/Philotsophu 'Eng. tr.), vol. Ji. p. 185. 

^ Cf. Epttiola ad Dea Boases (1706; (E. 436 b ; O. ii. 306;.. 
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extension relates to simultaneous thinj^ or things which 
exist together, time to those which are incompatible and 
which are nevertheless all conceived as existing, and it ia 
this that makes them successive. But sjmce and time 
taken together constitute the order of the possibilities of 
a whole univeme, so that these orders (that is space and 
time) square not only with what actually exists but also 
with whatever might be put in its place, as numbers are 
indifferent to whatever can bo res nurncrata Thus 
SEMICO does not mean any pasituation of bodies, nor 
time any particular succession of phenomena. Space is 
simply the indefinitely apjdicable relation of co-existence, 
while time is the indefinitely applicable relation of 
succession or order of successive positions. In each case 
the things or ]>lienomona related might have bt)en other 
than they are, and thus the order's are orders of possi- 
biliiics. But in neither cruse ia the order actual apart from 
some ordered or related things. There is no actual empty 
space or empty time. These are abstractions, harmless 
or possibly useful when recognized as abstractions, but 
hurtful if tliey are regarded as actual things. 

Leibniz's disproof of the indejiendent reality of space 
and time is directly Irnaed by him upon the principle of 
Mulhcient reason. ‘1 say, then, that if space was an 

* lU^phqm aux HilfU'xiotks rfn Ba\fJe (1702) (E. 189 b; G. iv. 568). 
Tho tmiiHlutioii is from Gorhardt’s text. Cf. //i™* Lcttre a Clarke^ 
4 (Clarke's tr.") (E. 752 a ; G. vii. 363): ‘I liold space to bo some- 
thing mervUj reUttirc. as tiino is : I hold it to Ih> an order of co-exiaU 
Knm, as time is uii order if t^nerenaionfi. spnco denotes, in terms 

of possibility, an order of things wliicli exist at the same time, con- 
sideml as existing iogt'thor ; without inquiring into their particular 
manner of existing. And when many things are scon together 
one p<*i'ceivcs that order of things among themselves.' The corre¬ 
spondence betwet'u Leibniz aiul Clarke ia mainly devoted to this 
question of tho moaning of space and time. Clarke endeavoured 
to defend the view of Newton that infinite space is real, and is to 
be regarded as u kind of sensoriuin of God or as His omnipresent 
}K)rception of things. Leibniz attacks not merely this partioular 
vievg blit all other theories which make apace real, as, for iustanoe, 
tho£^ which confound infinite space with the Immensity of God 
or with any other of Ilis attributes. Of. Fraser's ed. of Loeke's fssay, 
V0I. i. pp. 359, a6o. See also £.tyftamttion of the New System, 1, note. 
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absolute being thsre would something happen for 'wliich 
it is impossible there should be a sufficient reason, which 
is against my axiom. And I prove it thus. Space is 
something absolutely uniform; and, without the things 
placed in it, one point of space does not absolutely did’er 
in any respect whatsoever from another point of spaced 
Now from hence it follows (supposing space to be some¬ 
thing in itself, besides the order of bodies among tliein- 
selves) that 'tis impossible there should be a reiiaon why 
God, preseiwing the same situations of bodies among 
themselves, should have placed them in space after one 
certain particular manner, and not otheiwise ; why every¬ 
thing was not ])laced the t^uite contrary way: for instance, 
by changing €)ast into west. But if space is nothing else 
but that order of relation, and is nothing at all without 
bodies but the possibility of placing them, then those two 
states, the one such as it now is, the other supposetl to 
be the quite contrary way, would not at all differ from 
one another. Their dilferenco, thorefoix*, is only to be 
found in our chimerical supposition of the reality of space 
in itself. But in truth tho 0110 would exactly bo the same 
thing as tho other, they being absolutely indiscernible; 
and consequently there is no room to inquire after a reason 
of the preference of tho one to the other. The case is the 
same with respect to time. Sup[>osing any one should 
ask why God did not create everything a year sooner, and 
the same person should infer from ih(‘iice that God has 
done something concerning which ’tis not possible tlwfre 
should be a reason why He did it so and not otherwise; 
the answ'er is, that Ws inference would bo right if time 
wsm anything distinct from things existing in time. For 
it would be impossible there should be any raasoii why 
things should be applied to such particular instants, rather 
than to others, their succession continuing tho same. But 
then the same argument proves that instants, considered 
without the things, are nothing at all, and that they 
consist only in the successive order of things; which 
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order romainiiig the same, one of the two states, namely, 
that of a supposed anticipation, -w'ould not at all differ, 
nor could be discerned from the other which now is^* 
Accordingly, Leibniz’s theory of space and time may 
be summarized thus. Phenomena are hene fundata in 
|!h*oi)ortion as they are connected together. Space and 
time are orders or systems of connexion between pheno¬ 
mena, the bond being co-existence in the one case, 
succession in the other. Apai't from the phenomena, 
space and time are mere abslructions. Thus pure space 
and j)ure time ai*e at two removes from reality, for 
the things which are in space and time are not Monads 
but pheru>niena. Y(>t ultimately pheTioineiia are imperfect 
realities, ununalyzed ])erce])tions. They liuvo a basis in 
sintph) substance. Thus there miis't be something non- 
sputial and non-temporal, of wiiicli space and time are 
the imperfect expressions. And in a letter to Schulenburg 
(1698) Leibniz, after deiining space and time in his usual 
w'ay, says that ‘ in themselves \pcr .sc] they have no reality 
beyond the Divine Immensity and Eternity 

‘ ///"•* l.eltrt h VliDke, 5, 6 (Cl;irkn’H tr.) (E. 75a n ; O. vii. 364'). 
In Hiiswer tn thin, Cltirko, while jinjCes-iodly admitting the piin- 
(dplo of Hutltcionl roiison, rcfllly doiiieH its vulidity hy miiintnining 
tliat thu more will of (Jod is to l)«‘ counted as a .siiMciciit reason, 
and Unit thovefoiv Loibni/'s npplioati«>n <f[ the principle docs not 
prove Ilia cjihc. Of. il'*'** LHlrt a Oarkc, 18 < E. 756 b ; U. vii. 374) ; 
•Space being uniform, tliero can bo neither any eKtoriial nor 
internal reason by wiiich to distinguish its parts and to make 
any choice among them. For any external roa.sou to discern 
hetuetMi them cun only he grounded upon some internal one. 
Otherwise we should discern what is indiscernible, or choose 
without di.NOorijiiig. A will without reason would bo the ‘ chance' 
of the Epicureans. A Ood, who should \)ct hy such a will, would 
bo a Ood only in iiauio.’ 

With regard to the general question, cf. Lettrc a Clarke, 6a (E. 
771 b ; 0. vii. 406) : •! don’t say that matter aud space are the 
HUine thing. 1 only say, there is no s^iace where there is no 
matter, and that space in itself is not an absolute reality. Space 
and matter differ os time and motion. Uowevor these tilings, 
though different, are inseparable.' 

' Math. vii. 343. For Leibniz's account of the origin of 
our idea of space, see Appendix B, p. aoa. 
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Activity and Passivity of the Monads. Mutual Infucnct 
0/ Substances. Cause and Effect 

So far, then, from space being, as Descartes held, the 
essence of matter, it is a purely ideal relation which we 
inentiilly construct between things or phenomena whose 
ultimate reality or essence is not quantitative, and is 
consequently not materialBut, as we have seen, every 
one of the real substances (the Monads), each of which is 
the essence or reality of a portion of matter, contains that 
vrliicli, taken abstractly, may }>o described as materia 
pritna. Eveiy created Monad is botli active and passive ; 
for there is no such thing as absolute j>aasivity, and pure 
activity belongs to (lod alone. As passive tlic Monad 
lias materia prima, as active it is entelechy. Thus every 
soul has a 1>ody ; there is no siicli tiling as an absolutely 
disembodied spirit, unless it be the Sjiirit of God. And, 
on the other hand, more soulless body has no real exist¬ 
ence: it is an abstraction. The world is active, living 
through and through, even in its intiuitesimal parts. It 
is compact of souls. 

Now this activity and passivity of the Monads do not 
mean that any Monad exerts a real inilueiice outside of 
il.self or receives any r(*,*il iui]>n*ssion from a substance 
tjxternal to it. The relations between the Monads ar<* 
purely ideal, and their activity and passivity are altogether 
internal. As we have seen, a Monad is in itself jmssive in 
so far as its ])erceptions are relatively obscure or confused, 
active in so far as they are relatively clear and distinct. 
And similarly, as cax;h Monad perceives or rejireseiits the 
whole universe from its own point of view, oAe Monad is 
said to be passive in relation to anoth(.>rin so far as certain 
|K)rceptions in the former are obscure or confused in com¬ 
parison with tlie corresponding pt;rception.s in the latbu-; 

* In Hpite, however, of tlii» roUuciion <if hpaw, inotO-r, Ac., U* 
confused perception, Leibniz continues to uno the language of 
those who speak of iheni as ronl, comparing himself to a CoiMTiiicaii 
who speaks of sunrise. Cp. T/umliMe, i 65 (,K. 5ai a ; G. vi, 138). 
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while, on the other hand, the Monad whose perceptions 
are clearer and more distinct is said to be so far active in 
relation to the other or (ideally, of course) to act upon 
it *. Thus, as wo have already seen, the pre-established 
haiTOony is tlie basis of the inter-relation of the Monads 
and of,their mutual changes *. Further, as clear and 
distinct perceptions are simply the unfolding (explication) 
or explanation of the corresponding more confused per¬ 
ceptions, the action of one substance upon another is to 
be regarded as meaning that the active substance, in so 
far as it is active, contains within itself (or, simply, is) the 
explanation of the passive substance, in so far as it is 
passive. Substances acting upon others are, accordingly, 
those in which the reason of the changes in the others 
may be read more distinctly than in those in which the 
changes actually occur *. Thus the connexion between 
cause and effect in dilfcjrent substanec^s is a purely ideal 
I'cdation, a harmony of intt'rnal changes and operations, 
implying no physical influemre of one substance upon 
another. And, further, the cause of any change is not its 
obscure anteccnlent nor any power or activity prior in 

' Cf. Spinoza'M views of action and passion in Kthics, Part iii, 
UHpocinlly l)i‘fs. i and a, nnd Props, t, a, and 3. Also Kthics, 
Part V. Prop. 40, Corollary. 

* Cf. p. 40 ; SCO also lAsfire a AnuiuUl (1690) (G. ii. 135 ; K. 107 b'', in 
wliich Loihniz Kivos a suiuinary of liis position: ‘Thoro must be 
tsvorywboro in b(*dy substances indivisible, unborn and imperish¬ 
able, luiviiig sonietbing correspondiiig to souls. . . . E:u‘h of these 
Nubstnneos contains in its own uiituro ** hyem continuaUoms seriti 
marivn opirafionum ” (tho prineiplo <*f sucoossion of the series of its 
own operations] and all that bus happened and shall happen to 
it. All its actions coino from its own inner being [/onris], except 
its dependence upon God. Each substaaco expresses the entire 
universe, but one does so more distinctly than another, aud each 
expresses it more os])ecialIy with regard to certain things and 
according to its own point of view. Tho union of soul with body, 
and indeed tho operation of one substance upon another, consists 
only in tlit* perfect mutual accord of substances, definitely estab¬ 
lished through the order of their first creation, in virtue of which 
each substance, following its own laws, agrees with tho rest, 
ineetiAg their demands; and tho operations of tho one thus follow 
or acconipituy the operations or change of the other.’ 

Cf. Afotutdvloffy, §§49 
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time to the effect; the true cause is always the reason or 
explanation, the distinct as opposed to the confused per¬ 
ception, whatever may be the time-order of the events or 
phenomena 

Mechanical and final Causes. Saul and Body. 

Every subsUmce, as we have seen, consists of soul and 
body. And the soul, being on the one hand the relatively 
distinct perception of the substance, and on the other 
hand its activity, is the final cause of the substance, the 
end for which it is, the self-development of its nature. 
It must be conceived under the notion of Becoming, as 
a thing whose essence it is to move towards an end. It 
cannot, therefore, bo adequately described by purely 
mechanical conceptions. It has something more than 
a static self-identity ; its unity unfolds itself in the series 
of its changes. Its reality is thus not determined merely 
by the principle of contradiction, taken as a principle of 
pure or abstract self-consistency. The body jof every 
substance, on the other hand, i. e. its matter, its confused 
perception, its passivity, is the physical or mechanical 
cause of the substance. Being entirely abstract, and in 
itself a bare pos.sibility, body may by itself be adiM^uatoly 
described by meclianical conceptions, under the principle 
of contradiction. Thus we may have an abstract science 
of physics by wliich the phenomena of abstract maitc*r 
aro explained on purely mechanical principles, that is, as 
a system of physical or efficient causes. But if we would 
explain the concrete ^’eality even of material substance we 
must employ dynamical rather than mcjchanical conce]>- 
tions, or, in other words, we must regard the world as 
ultimately and essentially a system of final caiises, a 
system w^hich is the expression, not of an indifTereiit all- 
powerful Will, but of an all-pow’erful Will which knows 
and decrees the best 

* See Appendix C, p. 204. 

* Cf. Epistola ad Bierlingium (1711) (E. 677 b ; O. vii. 501): ‘You 
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C. OKOAKISJS. 

• Organic and inorganic Bodies. Simple and compound 
Substances. iJominant Monad. 

The notion of body existing by itself and that of soul 
existing by itself are results of confused or imperfect 

u»k about spiritual, or rather incorporeal things, and you say that 
we SCO the ineclianical arrangement of tlio parts but not the 
principles of the mechanism. True; but, when we see motion also, 
wo understand from this [what we see] the cause of motion, or 
force. The source of mechanism is primary force [vis primUtva], 
hut the laws of motion, according to which impulses [tmpf/usi or 
derivative forces arise out of the primary f<>rce, issue from the 
perception of good and evil, or from that which is most fitting. 
Thus it is that efficient causes are dependent upon final causi^s, 
and spiritual things are in thcdr nature prior to material things, 
as also they are to us prior in knowledge, becjiu.'»e wo jxjrcoive 
more immediately [iMfmits] the mind (as it is nearest to us) 
than the body; and this indeed IMato and Descartes have 
observed.’ Also Ldtra a liemund (1714) (E. 702 a; O. iii. 607); 

have found that most of the philosophical M'cts are right in 
a good part of whut they inaiiitain, but not to the same extent in 
what tlioy deny. The Formalists, such us the Piatonists and 
Aristotelians, ure right in seeking the source of things in final 
and formal causes. But they err in neglecting efficient and 
material causes and in inferring (as did Mr. Henry More in 
England, and some oth«'r Platonist-s) that there are phenomena 
which cannot be explaini^d on mechanical principle.s. Bui, on 
the other hand, the Materialists, or those who hold exclusively 
to the ineciiauicnl philosophy, err in setting aside metaphysical 
coiisidorations and in trying to explain everything by that which 
is dependent on the imagination. I tlatler myself that I have 
discovered the hai'inouy of tlie diffi'n^ni systems and liavo seen 
that both sido.s ure right, provided they do not clash with one 
another; that in the phenomena of nature everything happens 
mechanically and at the same time metaphysically, but that the 
source of the mechanical i.> in the metaphysical.’ Also Lettre a 
Arnauld (1686) (G. ii. 77) : * We ure oblige^ to admit many things 
of which our knowledge is not sufficiently clear and distinct. 
I hold that the knowledge of oxtiuision is very much loss so’ 
[than that of substantial Forms, of which he has been speaking], 
‘ witness the n^markable difficulties ns to the ooiniKisition of the 
(M>ntinuou3 ; and ti may even be said that bodtds hare no dtfmUe and 
precise shape^ because 0/ the actual sub-diiision of their parts [i. o. their 
Kub'division ad injinihitn']. So that bodies would without doubt be 
sometMnft merely imaginary and apparent if there lixrc nothing hut maiter 
and m moilificatiofis. Yet it is of no use to mention -the unity, 
notion, or substaniial Form of bodies, when we are explaining the 
particular plienomena of nature, as it is of no use for mathe* 
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perception. The world consists solely of Monads, each 
of which is a concrete unity of soul and body, ofenteleohy 
and materia 2^*'i^na. Thus nature is throughout living; 
there is nothing really inorganic What, then, is meant 
by the common distinction between organic or living and 
inorganic or material bodies? In order to answer this 
question, wo must consider moi*e fully the nature of 
compound substance. 

While the simple substances alone are real they appear 
ns phenomena in groups or aggregates, which we call 
compound substances. Indeed, although in realift/ they 
are secondary, compound substances are prior to simple 
substances in the order of knmvtrdge. As phenomena 
they can bo perceived by the senses, while the Monads 
cannot bo so perceived. For tbo Monads are not realtj/ 
grouped or combined ; tbo aggregation is purely pbeiio- 
nienal. Now each Monad implied in any such aggregate 
perceives or represents all tho phenomena constituting its 
group, since it perceives the whole universe, of which tliey 
are parts. But as eacli Monad differs from all the others 
in the degree of ilistinctnoss of its perceptions lhor<> must 
in each group ho one Monad which represents the group 
more distinctly than does any other Monad implied in it. 
This Monad of most distinct perc<*y)tion in each compound 
substanco Leihr.iz calls the dominant Monad of tho 
substance ^ It has a formal superiority over the others 

inaticians to inve$(tigato the difflcultieH tie. composUione continm wh»-n 
they are working at the solution of 8<^'mo prcjhlein. TIk'ho tliin^^H 
are none the less important and worthy of consideration in then- 
own place. AH tho jrhonoinena of bodies can ho explained 
mechanically or by the corpuscular philosophy, according to certain 
principles of mech.nnicM, which are laid down without taking into 
consideration whether there are souls or not; hut in an ultimate 
analy^i9 of tho principles of physics, and even <*f m<*<dianics, it 
appears that we cannot explain these principles by modifications 
of extension alone, and tho nature of force already rerjuiros some¬ 
thing else.’ See also Antibarbarus PhyskWf &c. (after 1687; ((1, vii. 
343'. For Leibnix's account of the development of his views, see 
VUimate OrigintUion 0/ Things, Appendix, p. 351. 

' Cf. Mmadology, §$ 63 sqq. 

* Cf, ibid. § 70; Principtca of }iature and (f Graft, § 3. 
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implied in the group, though all are really independent. 
Its control or dominance consists solely in the distinctness 
of its perceptions. Just as cause is not a real influence of 
one substance upon another, but merely the relation of 
activity in the one to corresponding passivity in the other, 
or of distinct to confused perception, so the central 
Monad of any compound substance has no physical con¬ 
trol over the others, but is dominant because of its 
activity and distinctness. Thus the relation between the 
dominant Monad and the phenomena (implying other 
Monads) which, along with it, constitute a compound 
substance is similar to the relation between the two 
elements, active and passive (entelechy and imitcria prrma\ 
which together constitute simple substance or the indi¬ 
vidual Monad. The domimint Monad is the entelechy or 
soul of the compound substance, while its body is a 
phenomenal aggregate, every portion of which in turn 
implies a Monad or soul. But this aggregate is matena 
secunda ; and thus we have simple substance consisting of 
materia prima and entelechy, and compound substance 
consisting of materia seeunda and dominant Monad. 

While observing this analogy, we must not forget the 
essential difterence-between simple and compound sub¬ 
stance. The former alone is rtvilly suhstanco: the latter, 
in so far as it differs from the former, is merely sub¬ 
stance by courtesy or common usage. Simple substance 
is a concrete unity; comi>ound substance, in so far as it 
is compound (i. e. apart from its soul or dominant Monad, 
which is non-i|uantitative, and therefore cannot be an 
element in a compound), is merely un aggregate. Thus 
the materia prima or passivity of the individual Monad is 
a name for its confused, undeveloped or implicit nature 
taken abstractly: it is confused perception in the sub¬ 
stance itself. But the materia secunda or body of the 
compound substance is not confused perception in the 
substance. itself, for the body as compound has no 
perception of its own, as distinct from the perceptions 
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of the simple substances which it implies. Materia 
seeundat then, is due to the confused perceptions of 
those who observe the compound substances. Thus to 
the eye of God there can be no materia semnda^ no com¬ 
pound substance ; for in Him there is no confused percep¬ 
tion. 

The aggregates of phenomena which wo call things or 
extended bodies are thus the result of confused percep¬ 
tion. And the differences amongst them, which we 
describe by the names of organic, inorganic, (Jtc., are 
really differences in their dominant Monads. Without 
a dominant Monad, body would be mere indeterminate 
quantity, ‘without form’ if not ‘void,’ a cliaos of pure 
difference. The dominant Monad is the unity implied 
in a specific or definite aggregate, the unity in virtue of 
which an aggregate or compound is one thing as distinct 
from other things. If the dominant Monad bo a bare 
Monad, with unconscious perceptions, wo call the body 
inorganic. If the degi'ee of distinctness in the perceptions 
of the dominant Monad bo a little higher, wo call the 
body a plant and so on. The organic and the inorganic 
pass imperceptibly into one another, and the degree of 
organic unity possessed by any body is notliing but the 
degree of distinctness in the perceptions of its dominant 
Monad. Thus the parts of an organism are more closely 
connected, more firmly held together, than those of an 
inorganic mass, because the dominance of the central 
Monad is greater, more complete (that is to say, its per¬ 
ception is more distinct), in the case of the former than 
in the case of the latler. , 

Body without soul, or mere matter considered as inor¬ 
ganic, that is to say, as an aggregate of parts which have 
no unity other than their aggregation, is unreal. We 
may regard it either as an abstraction from concrete 
substance or (more nearly in Leibniz’s way of thinking) 
as an imperfect perception or representation of concrete 
substance. Nature is organic throughout: no real thing 
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iH completely inorganic; what we call * inorganic * is 
really organic in a low degi*et)‘. 

The body of every created siibvstanco is the point of 
view of its soul. As there is no vacuum in nature, the 
changes in any one body affect -every other. Thus in 
every body the whole world is represented or expressed. 
Jlut in each dominant Monad, or soul, the aggregate 
forming its particular body is more distinctly represented 
than the rest of the w'orld. Thus each soul perceives or 
represents the univorso tbrougli the medium of its own 
body. While it does ropresont the w’hole, it rei)resents 
it in a form in which its own body is more distinct than 
any other ^ The ]>ody is like a special Ions through 
which the soul sees the universe. Tins, of course, fol¬ 
lows from the view that body in general is relatively 
confused perception. For each substance represents the 
univorso ‘from its owui point of view,’ and its point of 
view is simply the degree of confusodness (or of distinct¬ 
ness, for they are'entirely relative) of its perceptions \ 

' Cf. Antibnihiiryn Pftystcits, Ac. (( j !. vil. 344): ‘But indeed, 
nlUiottgh oil ttodioH iiro not. iii'j:;anii‘, novortludi'.ss in all l>odies, 
including llic inorganic, organi<' bodies Ho hid, so tlwit every iniisM 
which to oiitwiird appoararico is forniless and quito undif- 

foroutialcd [umtVrtr/.s’i is inwaidly not undifferentiated hut diver- 
siflod, and yet its variety ia not eonfused hut orderly. Thus tlioro 
is evcrywlu're organisni, nowlien' chaos, which would bo unbe¬ 
coming a wisi‘ Creator.’ 

* Wonndotoyy, § 63; «■£. Spmo/n, Ethirn, Part ii. Prop.s. 13, 13 
{ScAo/tum), iCt ^Corull. i\ 36, &o. 

“ Yet it must not he supposed that the soul has perfect knowledge 
of all that takes jilaco in its own body. Gf. IMtre a Arnauld (1687) 
li. 90) : • It. does not ftdiow that tho soul must bo perfectly 
conscious \s'afn‘tteioit'\ of what happens in the imrts of its body, 
since there are degrees of ivliitionship between those parts them¬ 
selves which arc ni>t all expre-sed equally, any more than external 
things are. The distance of the latter is balanced by tlio smallness 
or other disadvantages of the former, and Thales sees the stars 
when he does not se<i the ditch before his feet.’ Also Letire a 
Arr^ulfi (1687) (O. ii. iis); ‘In natural perception and in feeling, 
it is enough (hat wliut i.s divisible and material, and is actually 
divitled among several beings, ^houid be expressed or represented 
in one indivisible being or in sutislanoc which possesses a genuine 
unity. We cannot doubt the possibility of such a representation 
of several things in one only, since our soul gives us an instance 
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Changes in compound Suhsttmces. Develop^mni and 

Envelopment 

Every compound substance is in constant change. No 
created Monad, as we have seen, can ever be entirely at 
rest; each, in virtue of its appetition, is continually 
either unfolding (developing) itself (i. e. passing from 
confused to nioie distinct perception), or enfolding (en¬ 
veloping) itself (i. e. passing from distinct to more con¬ 
fused perception). And thus, as the dominance of any 
dominant Monad conaists solely in the degree of distinct¬ 
ness of its perception, the relations of formal dominance 
and subordination, which constitute a compound sub¬ 
stance, must be continually varying in particular cases. 

*>f it. But tliiH roprfsentjition in aocorupaniod in rniional soul 
by L'oiisoiousnesH, and then it is onllcd thought. Now this expifs- 
Nion occurs everywhere, hociiu.se nil Hubstiinces nr<> in syinpiithy 
with <»ne another, and eiioli rfH'eive.s s«tiue proportional 
oorresfKmdinj; to the Icaai change^ which liiipjM'iiH anywhere in the 
universe, though thia change is more or less ob^e^•vnble, according 
as other bodies or their acti<iiiH Itave more or less ndution to ours. 
And I think that M. I^e-soartos himself would have udmilted this, 
for he would doubtloHs allow that, boenuse of the continuity and 
•livisiliility of all matter, the least motion lias its effect upon 
neighbouring bodies, and conse^jnently upon one body after another 
ad infinitum, the effect proportionally diminishing. Tlius our Inidy 
must he in .some way affected by the ciianges in all otliers. Now 
to all the motions of our body there corro.sjxjnd certain more or less 
confused p<<rcoptions or thoughts of our soul. Hence the soul also 
will have some thought of all the motions in the univei'se, and, in 
my opinion, every other soul or siilistaiice will have some percep¬ 
tion or expression of them. It is true that wo are not distinctly 
conscious of all the motions of our body, as, for instance, that of 
the lymph ; but this may ho compared with the fact that 1 must 
have .some perception of the motion of each wave on the .shore, 
in order that I may bo conscious [aptreevoir] of that which results 
from the totality of them,* namely the great noise that I ^lear when 
••lose to the sea. Thus also we experience si^me confused n-sult 
of all the motions which take place in us ; hut being accustomed 
to this internal motion, we are not distinctly and reflectively 
conscious of it, except when there is a considerable change in it, 
as at the beginning of an illness. . . . Now since we are conscirms 
of other bodies only through the relation they have to our own, 

1 was right in saying that the soul expresses biist what belongs 
to our own body. Thus we know the satellites of Saturn or of 
•Tupiter, only in consequence of a motion which takes place in our 
oyos.' Cf. Spinoza, Ethics^ Part ii. props. 34 and 37. 

1 
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The phenomena which make up the body of a compound 
substance must be continually changing according as the 
dominant Monad rises or falls in perceptive rank. No 
dominant Monad has a changeless body; because of its 
own variations its body ‘is in a perpetual flux like a 
river, and parts are entering into it and passing out of 
it continuallyAnd there is endless room for variation ; 
because each compound substance is made up of other 
compound substances (each with its dominant Monad), 
and these again ore made up of others ad infinitum^* 
Thus some or all of the things which at one time form 
an inorganic body may, in new relations, become parts 
of an organic body and vice versa. And the size of any 
body, belonging to a particular dominant Monad, may 
increase or decrease indefinitely. 

IHdamot'phosis. Birth and Death. 

Accordingly the change in compound substance of 
eveiy kind is always motamorj>hosis rather than meteni- 
j)sychosis\ The fundamental element in every com¬ 
pound substance is the dominant Monad, and the matter 
or body of the substance is continually changing by a 
gradual removal and addition of parts. It is the body 
which bit by bit transfers itself fi'om one soul to another. 
There is no such thing as the sudden transference of 
a soul from one body to another entirely new' body. 
Such a transference would involve a sudden or discon¬ 
tinuous change in the soul itsolf, which is impossible. 

^ Ittomriulogy, $ 71. So Lot/o corapartjs tho lifo of tho partf* to 
a throng of tiMvollerM. hltcrixusimiSy bit. iii. ch. 4, $ 4 (Eng. Tr., 
vol. i. p. 368). 

* Cf. HjmUa ad Hn-noulhum (1698 (G. Muth. iii. 560 : ‘I would 
readily allow that ibero are animnU (in the ordinary sense) in¬ 
comparably greater than ours; and I have sometimes said in jest 
that there may be some system similar to ours, which is the watch 
of a very great giont.’ Also ifonadoiogif, $§66 sqq ; cf. Spinoza, Ethim’, 
Part ii. I^mma vii. Scholium. 

^ Cf. Epiatola ad Bcmoullium (1698) (G. Math. iii. 561) : ‘I do not 
admit mto a now animal, but fitra/i&pi^wctSf a 6 (i^ats, 

fttiwati of the same animal.* 
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Though, on the one hand, no soul is limited to any 
particular phenomenal aggregate as its body, yet on the 
other hand, no soul can be completely and instantaneously 
severed from its body and transferred to another. Again, 
thabirth and the dcmth of any organism are simply forms 
of this metamorphosis ^ There is no absolute birth, that 
is to say, no direct and immediate implanting of soul in 
body, and there is no absolute death, no complete sever* 
ance of soul from body. All the Monads which constitute 
the sole reality of a compound substance are alike unborn 
{inginerablc) and imperishable'”. They proceed directly 
from God : they are produced by ‘ fulgurations of Ilis 
Divinity®.’ None of them comes out of anything else. 
Thus the phenomena we call ‘ birth ’ and ‘ death ’ are 
transformations, chiinges in the relations between Monads. 
When we speak of an animal being born, we mean that 
the body of a microscopic animalcule has enormously 
increased in si/.o, and that its dominant Monad has under¬ 
gone a corresponding internal cluingo. The animal wiua 
an animal from the first, oven in the microsco])i(;, sper¬ 
matic stage. In being }>orn it lias merely become an 
animal of a higher kind. In evcuy case the process of 
birth is, in fact, similar to the change which takt)S {dace 
when a caterpillar develoj)s into a butterfly, ‘nature being 
wont to reveal in some puiiicular cases her secrets, which 
she conceals on other occasionsBirth is thus indis¬ 
tinguishable from growth, increase, development. And 
on the other hand, when we speak of an animal as dying, 
wo mean that its body has decreased in size or been 
broken up into now Compounds. The animal has not 
ceased entirely to exist, but has been contracted so that 
it is no longer perceived. Death is thus the same as 
decay, decrease, involutionThere is no spontaneous 

‘ Monadology, §§73 sqq. ’ Cf. PrinapJes oj ’Saturn and of (trace, ( 6. 

’ Monadology, ^ 47 ; t,ce‘ tho note to that Hocliuu. 

* Lrttrea Arnauld (1686) (G. ii. 75). 

‘ Monadology, 74 and 75. ,Cf. Thhdtcee, $ 90 (E. 527 b ; G. vi. 
15a). 
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generation and no passing from life to absolute lifeless- 
ness. For lifelessness is entirely relative: the very dust 
and ashes still have life *. 

Tndefttructihility and Immortality of Souls, 
Accordingly the souls of all living beings are inde- 
slructiblo, while the soul of man is both indestructible 
and iininortab since it not merely persists in existence 
but continues to have consciousness, memory, and such 
other characteristics as constitute personality*. It is 
apparently, in Leibniz’s view, impossible for the‘mind 
of man to degenerate so as to pass into a lower stage of 
exishince. The possession of scdf-consciousness is in¬ 
alienable. The rational soul thus dillers from all souls 
that ar6 bonoatli it in rank, inasmuch as it does not 
<»xporience such wide variations as those to which the 
latter are subject. In a letter to Arnaiild (1687), Leibniz 
says: ‘ Others, not l)oing able to explain otherwise the 

‘ Cf. Epiatda ad Bt'mouUium (1698) ((J. Muth. iii. 553' : ‘ You argue 
(Uitiroly to my miixl when you stiy that changes do not take place 
per mltum. And further. I d«» not laugh at your conjecture, but 
1 definitely avow that tliert^ are in the world animals as much 
larger than ours, as ours are larger than microscopic animalcules. 
Nor does nature know any limit. And again it may bo, nay it 
must be, that in the very smalh'st grains of dust, and indeed iu 
the least atoms [atomultti] there are worlds not inferior to our own 
in beauty and variety ; nor is there anything to prevent what may 
appear a still more wonderful thing, that animals at death are 
truiisferrtul to such worlds; for 1 regard dMiih as nothing else than 
the contraction of an animal.’ 

^ (’f. lA-ifre o Ptis Maiseaux (1711) (E. 676 a; O. vii. 534) : *I am 
of opinion that the souls of men pre-existed, not as rational souls, 
hut merely as ‘ sousitivtt’ [s(!n.stblej souls, which attained this higher 
dogi*eo ^.that is to say, reason) only when the man, whom the soul 
is to animate, was conceived. I grant an existence as old as the 
world not only to tlie s(»uls of the lower animals, but in general W 
all Monads or simple substances from which compound phenometw 
result; and I hold that etich soul or Monad is always accompanied 
by an organic l)ody, which is nevertheless ]>erpetually changing; 
so that the body is not the same, though the soul and the animal 
are. These rules apply also to the human ht^y, but npfuirenily in 
a Jiigher degree than to other animals which are known to us; 
since man must continue to be, not merely an animal but also 
a person and a citizen of the City of Gr>d. which is the moat 
perfect possible state, under the most perfect Monarch.’ 
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origin of forms, hnvo allowed that they have their be* 
ginning in a real creation. While I grant this creation 
in time only as regards the rational soul, and hold that 
all forms which do not think were created with the 
world, they believe that this creation happens every day 
when the smallest worm is engendered*.* There is, 
then, something comparable to a special creation in the 
case of every mind or rational soul, although this creation 
is practically no more than the promotion of a Monad 
to self-consciousness. ‘Minds an=i not subject to 

these revolutions [of bodies], or rather those revolutions 
of bodies are subservient to the Divine economy regarding 
minds. God creates them when the time comes and 
detaches them from the body, at least from the earthly 
ff7ro.w?V’r| body, by death, since they must always retain 
their moral qualities and their n*colloction in order to be 
perpetual citizens of that universal all-perfect common¬ 
wealth, of which God is the Monarch, which can lose 
none of its members and the laws of which are higher 
than those of bodies*.’ 

‘ O. ii. 117. 

* Ijdtre d Aitiaxtld (G. ii. gg). Cf. Th«o<Hc*-e^ $ gi (E. 537 !> ; 

G. vi. 15a): ‘Thus 1 .should think thnt tlio souls which will sumo 
day bo human so\iIm havo, like thosii of other siM^oios, been in Die 
seed and in their ancestors up to Adam, ami have ronsequontly 
existed, since the beginning of things, always in some kind of 
organic body. ... It appears to me also for various reasons prohahU^ 
that they then existed only as sensitive or animal souls, endowed 
with perception and feeling, and devoid of reason ; and that they 
I'oraained in this state up to the time of the begetting of the man 
to whom they were to belong, but that then they received reason ; 
whether we suppose that there is a natural means of raising 
a sensitive soul to the ripik of a rational soul (which I find it 
difficult to conceive), or that God has given reason to tljis soul by 
a special act, or (if you like) by a kind of imnarreatton. This is the 
more easily admitted, as revelation informs us of many otiier 
immediate acts of God upon our souls. . . . And it is much more in 
harmony with the Divine justUie to give to the soul, already 
phygimlly or as an animal corrupted by the sin of Ailnm, a new 
perfection, namely reason, than, by creation or otherwise, to put 
a rational soul into a body in which it is to bo morally corrujifced.* 
Also Lettre 4 AmatUd \ 1686) (O. ii. 75) : ‘ The rational soul is created 
only at the time when its body is formed, being enf irely different 
from the other souls wo know, because it is capable of roflexioit 
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Tiie Vinculum Substantiale, 

As to organic substance, one other point requires a brief 
consideration. In a coiTespondence with Father Des 
Bosses, Leibniz draws a distinction between a compound 
substance, strictly speaking, and a mere collection of 
things, such as a heap of stones, or a flock of sheep, or 
an army. The compound substance has a cerhiiti unity ; 
it is substantia composita [singular number]. It involves 
something which gives a certain reality to its phenomena 
{ms realhans yhcnamena), or, in other words, there is a 
genuine )>ond of connexion between its phenomena (vin- 
culuin substantmh). 11 is umim j}er sc. The mere collection, « 
on the other hand, is not a substance but substances 
{substantiae, substanfiafum, semi-subsfantia). It has no 
unity of its own. Whether, as in the case of a heap of 
stones, its unity consists in the contact of its parts or, as 
in the case of a regiment, it is united by a common 
purpose, the bond of connexion is entirely in the mind of 
an observer. In short, when we regard such a thing as 
a more colhiction, wo regard it as without a dominant 
Monad, and tliereforo as not having a genuino body. It 
is like the * coqioration ’ which, according to Sydney 
Smith, ‘has neither a body to be kicked nor a soul to be 
damiKMl.* It is unum per acculens^ in contrast with unum 
per sc \ 

This distinction, however, is not to bo regarded as 
absolute. It is, in another form, the distinction which 
we have already considered * between phenmnena bene 
/undata and the pure phenomena of imagination and 
dreams. The vinculum suhstantiale is simply the con¬ 
nexion of tlie phenomena, in virtue of which we describe 
them as bene/undata, since this connexion arises from the 

and resembles in miniature the Divine nature.' See Ifonodotogy, 

§ flb note. 

‘ Cf. this Introduction, Part iii. p. 96, notes i and a. 

* Cf. this Introduction, Fart iii. p. 98. 
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mutual relations of the Monads which aro implied in the 
compound substance. The vincutum suhslanfmle is no¬ 
where mentioned by Leibniz except in the correspondence 
with Des Bosses. It is in no way essential to his philo¬ 
sophy ; but it is the suggestion of a way in which his 
system might possibly be made consistent with the Roman 
Catholic dogma of Transubstantintion, which requires 
that bodies should be considored as real substances. 

Leibniz tells us plainly that he hits no great liking for 
the vhiiuhnn suhsfantiale, and that it is bettor to dispense 
with it, unleas any would-bo disciple of his finds it 
necessary as an aid to religious faith It ought not, 
however, to he forgotten that Leibniz was encouraged in 
rejecting the Cartesian view that the essence of bodily 
substance is extension and motion, by the fact that this 

' Of. a. ii. 499. A. in liis ontilled (juidsil iUafrun 

iipufl Leihnitium (Paris, i85o\ disous'-os fully tlx* J,t(hrn Id jus 
willi tiu' object of whowinK tliat tlio ttm'n/utn snbtduHtuil*' in hii ex<M'os- 
<'(‘n(*o upon tho philoHO]*hy of Leibiii/, iind that <h«‘ uho he inukes 
of it iuvohos iiieonsiKteney with his f^<‘nerul poKttioii. Kidiiiarin, 
in his J/is/ory 0/ P/e/asoji/iy ^ Kng. Tr., vol. ii. p. 188) holds tliiit it 
is not to ho regarded merely as a oonoos.sion to Iho relighms 
hcrupics of Homan Catholics, but that it is really u part of Jjeihni//s 
lih>-loiig eiid«‘avoiir to reconcile the Homan Catholic and Ijiitheran 
Cliurclws Cf Lctire au Dm: Jmn rrultrU (no date) 'Khtpp, iv. 
444):—‘There is also :i considerahle feature of iny )ihiloMo]>hy 
which will make it somewhat welcome to the Jesuits and other 
theologians. It is this, that I re>oHlAhlish tho siihstaiitial forms 
which the Atomists and (Cartesians claim to Imve exterminated. 
Now it is <'ortain that without these forms and the difTorenee there 
is between them and real accidents, it is impossible to msintiiin 
our mysteries; for if the nature of body consists in extension, 
as Descartes holds, it undoubtedly involves u contradiction to 
maintain that a besiy exists in many places at once.* Dillinanii 
Neue Dar^tfJlung der Leitpizisclu-n Moticuienlchte, p. 25) has no doulit 
that the rinrulum subatanttale is the same as iho ‘ sfiul ’ of tlio 
body or its dominant Monad. Logically, perhaps, it ought to 
be so; but it is far from clear that 1 ^'ibniz meant this. For ho 
several times uses the terms ‘soul' or ‘dominant Monad’ in the 
same sentence as the term vimndlum mbstantiafe without idcntifyijig 
them. And he speaks of the vinculum mbsfaniiale ladrig ‘abolished,* 
‘ destroyed,* ^supernaturally removed,'Ac. But ho afterwards admits 
that the vinculum Hubstaniiale cannot come into being or bf‘destroyed. 
Bo that Leibniz’s entire treatment of the matter is tentative and 
unsatisfactory. 
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theory is inconsistent both with the Roman Catholic and 
with the Lutheran doctrine regarding the Real Presende 
in the Eucharist. 


D. SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 

By means of the different degrees of clearness and 
distinctness in the perceptions of their respective souls or 
dominant Monads, the organic compound substances of 
which the world is composed may bo divided into three 
main cbisses, (i) mere living beings, (2) animals, and 
(3) men. Substances of the first class, including plants 
and all lower forms of existence, have as their soul a bare 
Monad, having mere perception or representation, un¬ 
accompanied by consciousn^ss. Animals, on the other 
hand, have* a higher degree of percc'ptioii, which appears 
as consciousness or feeling (srntinunt^ including memory. 
The soul of man possesses the characteristics of both of 
the lower classes, but its j>orception has a still higher 
degn^e of clearness, appearing now as self-consciousness or 
a]>perception. The solf-consei«>us soul or spirit does not 
m<‘r<'ly connect its particular perceptions in the empirical 
seqiuuice of memoiy ; but, having a knowledge of eternal 
and necessary truths, it can represent things in logical 
order, that is to say, in their necessary rational relations. 
Tliis is what is meant hy its having reason, or being 
a rational soul. The possession of reason means the 
power of reflexii»n or self-consciousness, Ixscause necessary 
and eternal truths are simply perceptions developed to 
the highest degree of distinctness, and cons«iuently the 
knowh>dge of sucli truths is a clear and distinct conscious¬ 
ness of what is in oni*selves (of the perceptions which 
constitute our nature), and hence indir<?ctly a clear ami 
<listiiict knowledge of substance in general'. 

^ Monadology, $$ 18 30 ; PrinciplM of Nature and of Grace^ $$ 4 and 5. 
Of course it is not to bo suppost^d that the scale of organic being 
ends with man. There must be l>etween lunivand God a continuous 
sticcesaion of other embodied aouls, each more perfect than the one 
beneath it. Otherwise the law of continuity would be broken. 
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NoWy as we saw in considering the meaning of life and 
death while the self-conscious or rational soul really 
differs only in degree from the conscious and the uncon¬ 
scious soul, it can never completely lose its rationality. 
The animal soul may at death lose memory and descend 
to a lower grade. But this is not possible in the case of 
the self-conscious soul. And on the other hand, while 
an animal soul may be mised to self-consciousness, 
Leibniz finds it -ditlicMilt to conceive that this can take 
place without a sptHjial act or operation of God. Self- 
conscious beings liave thus a position of peculiar inde¬ 
pendence, which requires us to devote to them special 
consideration. We pr(K*eed, then, to consider Leibniz's 
account (a) of the form in which pt^rception appears in 
man, and (If) of the form in which appetition ap|Hjars in 
him ; these being the two essential characteristics of the 
human soul as well as of every other Monad. 


(a) THEOKY OF KNOWLEDOE. 

Leihnis seeks a 17 a Media hcUeeni the Views of Descartes 

and of Locke. 

Human perception or ap])eroeption is knowledge, 
strictly speaking, Leibniz’s theory of apperception is 
thus a theoiy of knowledge. Now apperception is the 
perception of (‘t«‘rnal and necessary trulhs. It is clear 
and distinct knowh'dge. But the human soul has also 

' It is also rcaaoriaMo to Kuppots* Uiat there are tn'low us Hiih- 
stancos capable of perception, as tln*n) are wuch Kubstanecs above 
us; and that our houI, *far from >> 6 iiig the last of ajl, ocrupies 
a middle position, from which it is possible to go up or do^vn ; 
otherwise there would be in the order of things a defi^^t, which 
certain philo(W)phorH call wocttum furmnrutn.' Sw hn Prim-ipe» dn Vie 
(*705) (E. 431 a; G. vi. 543). Leibniz calls those higher beings 
genie* (genii). ‘ It is to be believed that tliero are rational souls 
more perfect than wc, which may l>e called g^ies, and it is quiUj 
possible that some day we shall be of their number. The order of 
the universe seems to require it.' Lettre a la /Vincc(W« Sophie (1706) 
(G. vii. 569). 

* p. 116. 
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knowledge which is not clear and distinct^ knowledge of 
contingent things which it cannot reduce to eternal and 
necessary trutli. This must be so, for otheiwise the 
human soul would be perfectly clear and distinct in its 
perceptions, comi)lete an<l unrestrained in its activity, 
actus xmrus. Hut this characteristic of perfect intuitive 
knowledge and absolute activity belongs to God alone ; 
the perceptions of man are always at best only relatively 
clear and distinct Accordingly it is impossible for 
Lei}>ni7. to assent to the Cartesian theory of knowledge, 
which gave worth only to the absolutely clear and distinct, 
drawing a hard and fast line between self-conscious 
thinking ainl all else. Dciscartes’s use of the princi})le of 
contradiction was inconsistent with the possibility of 
relative truth. It explains the universal and necessrny, 
blit only by setting aside the contingent as ultimately 
inexplicabl(‘. 

On the other hand, the theory of Leibniz is equally 
opposed to the opj)osite view, expounded in Locke’s Kssay 
on the Human Undcrstamtinff. If distinctividy human 
knowle<lge does not consist solely in the perception of 
universal and ni'cessary truths, neither is the human mind 
altogether d(*stitute of such knowledge and dependent for 
its ideas entirely upon the contingiuicy of the senses. As 
the human soul is a Monad, its knowledge does not come 
to it from outside itself, for it cannot be really influenced 
by any other substance. It is not originally a tabula rasa 
on which externally-proiluced impressions are made ; for 
no Monad can ever bepurely passive ot absolutely without 
perception. The human mind, being spontaneous in all 
its activities, must produce its knowledge entirely from 
within itself. It is not a vacuum, gradually filled nb extra 
with independent ideas ; it is a force or life transforming 
itself, a growth, a self-revelation L 

* Cf. Noui>eaux £»3aiSf bk. ii. ch. i, $ a aaa b; O. v. ggi) ; 'This 
tabula rastty of which so much is said, is in my opinion nothing but 
a Action, which nature docs not allow and which has its grounds 
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Thus in his theory of knowledge, Leibniz may be 
regarded as seeking a via media between two extreme, 
views, the basis of both of which is mechanical rather 
than dynamical. Each in its own way fails to do justice 
to the relations in knowledge, to its unity as a system. 
Each rests on the absolute (not the relative) validity of 

only in tho ineomplofe notions of philosnpliors, liko tlie void, 
atoms find absolufo or rolativo nt,st t>f two ]mrts of a w'holo in 
regard to ono aiiothor, or liko tho tnafena priMa, whicli is conooivod 
as absolutoly passivo (sa»s nurutipsi /orfucs]. Things whieh arc 
uniform and contain no variety aro never anything hut nhstraotionK, 
like time, spare, and the other beings of pure inuthenuitics. There 
IS no body w'hoso parts aiv at n‘at, and there is n<» subatanee 
wliith has nothing to disttiigiiish it from every other, llutnan 
souls differ, not only from oflier souls, but also from ono niiotlier, 
although the difterenco is not of tb«‘ kind that is railed ‘‘spoeifie.’* 
And 1 think I eun prove that every auhstnntial thing, whether 
soul or hotly, has its t»\vn KjH'eial relatic.n to every tjtlior; and one 
must filways differ from another by intrtnfiic charaeters ; without 
iiKuitioning that 1h(»se who say so much about tliis Uibiiia rasa, after 
having removed from it the ideas, eaniiot tell what reirtaim^ tif it, 
likti tin* SrholaslIf pliilosophers wlio li-avti nothing in their tnnffTin 
fttitpa. Perhaps it may bo replietl, that this tul>Hhi ruwi of the 
phiio>^oph«Ts means that tin* soul has originally ami by naturu 
iiolhing tint hare fueultii'S. IJut faculties without any activity, in 
a word the pure jiotencies rpios'jawrfs] of tho Sc'hohistics, aro them* 
st;lv»*s only lictions whieli nature knows not and whith are 
ohtaine<l only by leaking abstraction**. For where in the world 
shiill w'e ever tind ii faculty which is shut up in inero potency 
without any activity? Thoie is always a particular diHposition to 
action, and t<* <ine action rather than another. And besides tins 
<lispo8ition there is a tendency to action, and indeed there is always 
an infinity of these tendencies at onco in every object; and these 
tendencies are ni'ver without some I'fft-rt. Fxpei ience is neci ssary, 

I admit, in f>r<.Icr that tho soul shoiihl fio doterniin'oil to such and 
such thoughts, and in <Tder tliat it may tako notice of the ideas 
which are in us. Jhit by wliat moans can exjHuiemio and the 
senses give ideas? Hus the soul wimlows? Is it like a writiiig- 
tablet? Is it like wax f It is plain that all those who think thus 
of the soul make it at bottom cori>oreal. There will bo brought 
against me this axiom, accepted among the philosophers, that 
nothing is fa (he soul that dtu's not mnw from ifte asiiscs. Ilut the soul 
itself and its affections must he excepted. JSlhil est in iuteVretu^ qmd 
nonfrerit in sensu ; excipe ; nisi ipse mtelhctm. But the soul contains 
the notions of being, substance, unity, identity, cause, perception, 
roasoning and many others, which the senses cannot give. This 
agrees well enough with your author of the Essay, who finds the 
ori^n of a considerable section of tho ideas in the mind's reflexion 
on its own nature.’ Cf. New Essaye, Introduction, pp. 360, 367 tiqq. 
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certain ideas or impressions; each is a kind of atomism. 
•The eternal and necessary truths (or cloar and distinct 
ideas) of Descartes are unconditionally valid ; they are 
a priori atoms, forming the totality of knowledge. The 
‘ simple ideas ’ of Locke are equally unconditional in their 
validity ; they are a posteriori atoms or data of knowledge *. 

But, here as elsewhere, Leibniz would rather reconcile 
than overthrow. While the mechanical view of things is 
not the truest, it nevertheless has value in its own sphere. 
Thus he regards the errors of Descartes and Locke as due 
in each case to the over-emphasis of one of the two com¬ 
plementary elements in knowledge, the necessary and the 
contingent. Descartes’s view might hold if knowledge 

' Lock<j’H opiK)«ition to Dci.scftrtt>8, great though it was, ought not 
to ho oinp}iasi/(‘«l to mucIi an oxtwiit uh to hide tlio fact that they 
have mucdi in common. For instance, wo know that Locke's first 
attraction to philosophy came from a reading of Dew^artos, and he 
may jiotliaps owe the suggestion of sfiuio of his leading ideas to 
such passages as the following extract from an unfinished dialogue 
of Desc.artitis, in which the method of doubt is wittily set in con¬ 
trast witli the Scholastic metaphysics. Tho question is : ‘ Wliat 
is man's first knowledge ? In what part of tho soul does it dwell? 
And why is it so imperfect at the beginning?' Epistemon, the 
representative of Scholastic learning, .sjiys : ‘That appears to me 
to he very cU'nrly explained, if we liken the imagination of infants 
to a UtbHht rasa on which our ideas, wliich are as it were tho living 
imago of objects, are to he painted. Our senses, the dispo.sitions (»r 
our mind, our teachers and our intelligence are the different painters 
who can execute this work, and tho.se among them which are least 
fitted to succei'd, bt'gin it ; namely imperfect senses, blind instinct 
Hinl foolish nurses. At last comes ttic best of all, intelligence ; and 
yet is it still nocea.sary that it should .serve an apprenticeship of 
several years and for some time follow the example of its teachers, 
hefoi'© it dare rectify one of their errors. . . . It is like a clever 
artist, called to put the finisliiug touches a picture sketched by 
learners. Though he use all liis art, correcting gradually now one 
featim«, now another, and putting in all that has been omitted, 
there must still remain great dofeots in it, because the picture was 
badly drawn at fir.'^t, the figures were ilharrnnged and little atten¬ 
tion was given to proportion.’ fiechtrche de la Vr'rite par les lumihres 
naturt^fs, 0 Siivr »8 de fksrartea (ed. Cousin), vol. xi. p. 345 ; cf. ibid, 
p. 375 ‘ ‘ All truths follow from one another and are united by 
a cotni|ton bond ; tbe whole secret consists in beginning with the 
first and most simple, and rising gradually to the most remote and 
most complex.* See also Fraser's ed. of Locke’s Essay^ vol. i. 
Pndryomenoj p. ao. 
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were entirely necessiy:y; Locke’s might hold if knowledge 
were merely contingent. But human knowledge is both; 
it includes both self-evident truths and truths of fact 
A true theory of knowledge must do equal justice to both. 
It must have affinity with the views both of Descartes 
and of Locke, without altogether accepting either. 

Leibnizes Solution of the Question of Innate Ideas and the 

Tabula Basa, 

Locke endeavoured to establish his empiricism as 
against the position of Descartes by denying that there 
are in the human mind any innate ideas. If there bo 
no innate ideas, all our knowledge must reach us ab 
extra^ through the senses. And accordingly the only 
true theory of knowledge must explain it a posteriori, 
entirely from sense-experienco. This was the contrary 
opposite of the Cartesian view tliat all our genuine 
knowledge comes from pure thought, in complete 
independence of the senses (which are bodily, and there¬ 
fore excluded from the sphere of thinking), and that the 
only true theory of knowledge must explain it a priori^ 
as a logical deduction from self-evident innate ideas. To 
Leibniz it seems that the conception of the human mind 
as a Monad leads to a theory of knowledge which har¬ 
monizes the other tw’o, by combining in a new form the 
truth they each contain, and at the same time setting 
aside their errors. As a Monad the soul of man is not, 
as in Locke’s view, a purely passive tabula rasa, continually 
receiving external imi)ressionM. It is always an active 
force, and it is itself the spontaneous source of all its 
ideas, i. e. of the entire sequence of its experience. All 
its ider^s are therefore innate. But none of its ideas is 
from the beginning clear and distinct. When they first 
appear they are confused and imperfect The recognition 
of their self-evidence is the result of a process, a develop¬ 
ment from relative confusion to distinctne.ss. But w'hat 
Locke calls sensation is, accoi'ding to Leibniz, confused 
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perception, the indistinct representation of things external 
to the individual mind. Thus the self-evidence of uni¬ 
versal and necessary truths is a result of experience, 
though that experience is purely internal. And though 
all our ideas are innate, there are many vrhich can never 
be reduced to the perfect clearness and distinctness of 
self-evident truth, but which we have nevertheless quite 
sufficient ground for recognizing os true. Further, though 
our experience is entirely internal, it is none the less 
objectively real, for it consists in a representation of the 
whole universe, in accordance with the pre-established 
harmony between substances. Human knowledge is thus 
at once apr/m and aposieriopif innate and experiential 


llelativity of the Distinction hehceen Perception and 

Apperception. 

The acceptance of this theory involves a change in the 
point of view held both by Descartes and by Locke. They 
l>oth argue on the assumption tliat perception and apper¬ 
ception are quite distinct from one another. Descartes’s 
theory of innate ideas rests on his doctrine that absolute 
coriainty belongs to self-conscious thought alone, ex¬ 
cluding all other forms of human experience as pheno* 
mena of body, whicli is the contradictory opposite of 

‘ *lf all our ulons ['('onaai«sanc«.<!'j are innate in so far an they are 
ideas diatinct in thoiuNelvoa, they are all acquired in so far as they 
Ai'e ideas distiurt for us.’ Boutrou.x, ed. of jVf/utvaitz Essais, &xi., 
lotroduotion, p. 83. Cf. Lotzo, Streitochi{ft, p. 13 : ‘In earlier times 
people made too free a use of the name of innate ideas ; but now it 
seems to me that they have fallen into an opposite error when they 
At once net aside thi:* notion, with a aupurlieial depreciation of its 
Aomowhat inappropriate name. 1 have never been able to convince 
znyaelf that the logical and motaphysioal principles regarding the 
nature of things, which are necessary to our tliought, the aesthetic 
feelings and the consciousness of obligation rest upon anything 
else than the immediate depth of our spiritual nature, so that they, 
under the stimulus of experience, come into our consciousness as 
origq^l possessions of our nature, not as complete innate images, 
always hovering in our oonsciousness, but as so grounded in us ^at 
they indeed require the stimulus of experience, but are never given 
to us by experience.' 
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mind. Locke, on the other hand, denies the existence of 
innate ideas on the ground that children, savages and 
idiots do not consciously possess them; an argument 
which implies that we have an idea only when we are 
fully aware of it, that is to say. that ideas exist only in 
self-consciousness or apperception. Thus apperception 
(in the Leibnitian sense) is regarded by Descartes as 
containing absolute, innate first principles, from which 
particular truths may be deduced, while by Locke it is 
held to give, not first principles, but simple ideas, which 
are the elements out of which knowledge is built. In 
both cases it is apperception that is appealed to; mere 
perception does not count ‘. 

Now the great central principle of the philosophy of 
Leibniz is the idealizing of all substance, by regarding it 
as throughout perceptive or representative. Apper¬ 
ception. feeling and bare perception (which is not 
necessarily anything more than tho mere possession of 
real qualities) are not different in kind but merely in 

* Of. Xout''eaux Eftsaisj bk. ii. ch. t, § 19 (E. aa6u ; O. v. 107): ‘ Phtl~ 
edetheo [reprebentative of Locko]. “ That body in oxtendod without 
having part;^ and tliiit a thing thinks without being conscious 
(s’apL'rcci'uir ] that it thinks, aru two nssortidns which appear equally 
unintelligible." Thenphilus [representative of Leibnizj. “ Forgive 
tn(f, sir, but I must tell you tliut in your contention that there is in 
tho soul nothing of which it is not eouscious, thr^re is a petitio prin- 
cipii, which has already dominated our first diS(‘UNsi<iii. It was 
tliere used for the overthrow of innate ideas and truths. If we 
were to grant this principle, we should not merely find ourselves 
in conflict with experience and reason, but we should have without 
any reason to give up our opinion, which I think 1 have made suffi¬ 
ciently intelligible. But our opponents, very clover though they 
are, have never produced any proof of what they so often and so 
confidontly declare regtirding this matter, and beHide|i it is easy to 
prove to them the opposite, that is to say, that it is not {lOMsiblown 
should always deliberately reflect on all our thoughts. Otherwise 
the mi;iid would make a reflexion upon each reflexion ad infinitum, 
without ever being able to pas.s to a new thought. For instance, 
in being conscious of some present feeling, I should always have to 
think that 1 think of it, and again to think that 1 think of think¬ 
ing of it and so ad infinitum. But I must surely come to an end of 
lufleciing umn all these reflexions, and there must, in short, be 
some thought which we allow to pass without thinking of it; 
otherwise we should always dwell upon the same thing."' 
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degree. One reality pervades them all; no one of them 
is separated from another by any impassable barrier. 
Body is confused soul; soul is clear and distinct body. 
Belf*consciouBness is not a unique certainty or reality, 
but a high degree of clearness and distinctness in that 
which is already real in lower forms. The self may be 
exclusive, self-limited, individual; but it is so only in 
common with every other substance. There is no sub¬ 
stance which is not potentially an Ego, a self-conscious 
being. What Descartes and Locke both ignore is the 
internal movement, the becoming, the growth and 
development, which is of the essence of every substance. 
For them a thing, a mind, an idea, a principle is what 
it is, unchangeably; so that either, as in the case of 
Descai’tes, the variety of real thought is contained, perfect 
and entire, within its unity, and is to be set forth by pure 
sub-sumption, the lifting out of class from within class, or, 
as in the case of Locke, the unity of real thought is a mere 
aggregate of its varieties, the elements remaining un¬ 
changeable into whatever groups we may gather them. 

As against Descartes^ Leibnis denies the complete Separation 

of Matter and Mind. 

Accordingly, Leibniz brings against Descartes’s view of 
mind essentially the same argument as he used against 
Descartes’s view of matter. The Cartesian view of sub¬ 
stance as that which is in itself and is conceived through 
itself, without need of anytlung else, resulted in the 
complete separation of matter and mind. Leibniz, on 
the other hand, unifies without absolutely identif^ng 
them, through his view of substance as that which is 
continually in process of perceiving or representing all 
things. Thus, against Descartes’s view of matter as an 
independent substance, Leibniz argues that a true 
doctrine of substance makes matter by itself an abstrac¬ 
tion, for it is really the confused perception which is 
potentially clear and distinct perception, apperception or 
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mind. And cdmilarly, against the view of Descartes that 
mind is an independent substance, opposed to matter, 
Leibniz maintains that pure mind belongs to God alone, 
and that mind as we have it is inseparable from matter 
and is really nothing but matter raised to a higher power, 
confused perception that has paased into greater clearness 
and distinctness. As among created substances there is 
no body without soul, so there is no soul without body. 

In opposition to Locke, he holds that the Mind ahvays 

thinks. 

On the other hand, as against Locke, Leibniz contends 
that the mind is never without thought. If mind is 
a tabula rasa, receiving all its impressions from outside 
itself, a mind without thought is a pei*fectly natural 
supposition. And a posteriori Locke holds that in dream¬ 
less sleep the mind exists without thinking. Its existence 
during such a sleep is, he thinks, assiirc'td to us by our 
recollection afterwards of what took place in the min<] 
before the sleep. Further, Locke maintains that, 
as body can exist without motion, mind can exist 
without thought'. Now the ground of this contention 
manifestly is that motion and rest are not relatively 
but absolutely distinct from one another and, similarly, 
that clear and distinct consciousness is absolutely and 
not relatively different from unconsciousness. When 
a body has no apparent motion, it is absolutely at rest; 
when a mind has no clear and distinct consciousness or 
apperception, it is absolutely without consciousness. 
To this the central * principles of the philosophy of 
Leibniz are in complete opposition While motion and 

' Could this be regarded as a strictly logical development of one 
side of Descartes’s philosophy, thus revealing Descartes's inconsis¬ 
tency? Descartes would say that, as thinking is the oHsence of 
mind, mind cannot exist without thought and yot it indy exist 
without any specific thought. 

■ Cf. Nouveaux bk. ii. ch. i, $ to (E. 333 a; G. v. lox): 

* PhitaMhea. But I cannot conceive it to be more necessary for the 
soul always to think than for the body to be always in motion, the 

K 
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rest are apparently absolute opposites, in reality, when 
we regard them not abstractly but concretely in their 
relation to the rest of the world, they can be understood 
only as relatively distinct. For otherwise, the law of 
continuity, which is the basis of any workable interpreta¬ 
tion of the universe, would be broken. In virtue of this 
law, then, rest must 1)0 considered as an infinitely small 
degree of motion, and every body possesses at least a 
tendency to motion or a virtual motion, even if it has no 
actual, apparent, complete motion. In the same way, 
when mind is considered concretely, as a real substance 
related (through its representation of them) to all the 
other substances of which the universe is composed, the 
distinction between consciousness and unconsciousness is 
seen to be relative. There can be no total absence of 
perception, for absence of j>erception (representation) 
would mean absence of relation to the rest of the W’orld, 
and thus a broach of the law of continuity. Unconscious- 

IHjrception of ideas being to the soul what motion is to tho body.” 
. . . Theophilns. “You are right, sir. Activity is no more in-separ- 
ablo from tho soul than from tho body, a state of tho soul without 
thought and abaolute rest in the body appearing to me to be things 
wbicli are equally contrary to nature and of wdiich there is no 
instance in ibo world. A substance which is once in activity will 
be so always, for all its iiripmssious persi-st and are merely mixed 
with other new ones. When we strike a body we arouse in it (or 
rather determine) an infinite number of vortices ns in a liquid, for 
at ladtom every solid has some degree of fluidity, and every fluid 
has some degree of solidity, and there is no way of ever entirely 
■topping these internal vortices. Now w© may believe that, if the 
body is never at rest, neitiier will tho soul, which corresponds to 
it, ever Ik^ without perception.”. . . JVt. “But this proposition— 
tho soul always thinks—is not evident Ijy itself.” TU. “ I don’t say 
it is. It requires a little attention and reasoning to see it. Ordi* 
nary people recognize it as little as they recognize tlie pre.ssure of 
tlio atmosphere or tike roundnoss of tho earth ” Ph. “ I doubt if 
I thought last night. This is a question of fact, to be settled by 
sense-experience.” Th. “ We settle it in the same way in which we 
prove that there are Imperceptible bodies and invisible motions, 
althougir some people regard these things as absurd. In the same 
vmy there are perceptions without much sharpness, which are not 
distinct enough fur us to be conscious of them or to remember 
them : but they make tlieraseiveH known by cermn consequences 
they have.”' 
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ness or apparent absence of perception is then merely an 
infinitely small degree of perception, and every mind 
must possess at least virtual thought or consciousness, 
a tendency to clear and distinct perception, even although 
it may actually appear to be empty of all thought The 
mind is not like a block of veinless marble, from which 
the sculptor may take what figure he pleases. It has 
veins which give the outline of the statue that is to come 
forth from it*. In other words, it is the nature of the 
mind to Mook before and after.* Leihnifs regards his 
view as expressing the truth that underlies the Platonic 
doctrine of reminiscence. The present perceptions of the 
mind may he regarded as recollections of the past, inas¬ 
much as they were already virtually contained in those 
past perceptions and are developed from them—are, 
indeed, these past perceptions grown more distinct. And 
again, the present perceptions of the mind are forecasts 
or prophecies of the future, since all its future porceptions 
are confusedly w'rapi>ed up in its present states. 

The Pah lea Perceptions. 

Thus in the Monadohyy^^ Leibniz maintains the 
existence of unconscious [)erceptions, on the ground 
that percei)tion can only proceed from perception, and 
accordingly that in the passage from the unconsciousness 
of a swoon or a deep sloop to full waking consciousneBs 
there must be an infinite series of ])erceptions gradually 
rising in degree from infinitely little perceptions, which 
are apparently indistinguishable from absence of percep¬ 
tion, upwards to the fuller perceptions of actuM waking 
life. These little perceptions {2ietjtes perceptions, confused 
perceptions, or, as we might now call them, sub-conscious 
thoughts or mental activities) express the continuity of 

* Cf. Locko, Essay, Franer’s ed., vol. i. p. 80 note. 

* New Essays, Introduction, p, 367. Cl. Locke, Essay, Fraser’a ed.^ 
vol. i. p. 48 note, and p. 60 note. 

* IS ai and 33. 
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all souls, from the soul of the pebble to that of the 
angel, as Leibniz puts it in his correspondence with 
J. Bernouilli \ The characteristics of these petites 
perceptions, which prevent us from being clearly aware of 
them, are, he tells us’^, their smallness, their number, 
or their individual indistinctness. And by means of 
them he explains such psychological phenomena as our 
ceasing to be aware of the sound of a mill or a waterfall 
when we have become accustomed to it. The perceptions 
are still there, but ‘ having lost the attractions of novelty, 
they are not strong enough to claim our attention and 
memory, which are directed to more interesting objects. 
For all attention requires memory ; and often, when we 
are not, so to speak, warned and directed to take notice 
of certain of our own present perceptions, we let them 
pass without reflexion, and even without observing 
them ; but if some one immediately afterwards draws our 
attention to them, and speaks to us, for instance, of some 
noise that has just been heard, we recall it to ourselves 
and perceive that a moment ago we had some conscious¬ 
ness of it. Thus there were perceptions of which we 
were not aware at the time, apperception arising in this 
case only from our attention having been drawn to them 
after some interval, however small The petites perccp- 

* G. Math. iii. 560. 

^ Ni’tv E$i>ayH, Introduction, p. 370. Cf. bk. ii. ch. 9, $ i (E. 933 a ; 
O. V. 19 H : ‘Wo ourNolvns havo also petites peraptiom, of which we 
are not conscious in our present state. It is true that we might 
quite well be conscious of them and reflect upon them, wore we 
not prevented by their multitude, which distracts our mind, or if 
they were not effaced or ratlier obscur^id by greater ones. ... 1 
sliould prefer to djHiingui.sh between perception and apperception. 
For instance, the jierception of light and colour, of which we have 
apperception (are conscious] is made up of a quantity of petite* 
perceptions, of which W’e have no apperception [are not conscious]; 
and a noise, of which we have perception but of which we take' 
no notice, becomes opperceptible by a small addition or increase. 
For if what precedes had no effect upon the soul, this little addition 
w*ald have none either, and no more would the whole have any.' 

* New Essays, Introduction, p, 371. Cf, Nwveaiux Essais, bk. ii. 
ch, 1, § II t,£. 994 a; O. v. 103) : * We think of a number of things 
at once, but we take notice only of the thoughts which are most 
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tions, accordingly, are merely the confused perceptions of 
the self<conscioiis Monad, and their function and value in 
psychology may be estimated by reference to the im¬ 
portance of confused perception in Leibniz’s general 
doctrine of substance. However great may be their 
de^^ee of confusion, and however little wo may be 
conscious of them individually or collectively, they are 
still perceptions, one in kind with the highest, most 
distinct apperception or self-consciousness. The realm of 
self-consciousness includes the whole of substance; it is 
by no means limited to man and spirits higher than man. 
But in the infinite variety of substances, self-consciousness 
exists in an infinito variety of degrees; and there are 
many substances in which its degree is infinitely little, 
that is to say, less than any degree that can be assigned 
or named. 

Leibnizes Theory of Knowledge in relatmi io the main 
Principles of his Philosfyphg. 

Thus Leibniz’s theory of knowledge is simply the 
epistemological expression of the main principles of his 

distinct: and matters oAiinot bo otherwise, for if wo were to take 
notice of all, we should have to think attentively of an infinity 
of things at once, all of which we feel and all of which inakn 
impression on our stuises. 1 say oven more : sometliing from all 
our past thoughts remains, and none can ever V)o entirely effaced. 
Now when we sleep without dreaming, and when we are stunned 
by some blow, fall, illness, or other accident, tliere ajipt'ars in us 
an infinite number of little confut'd feelings, and deatli its4'lf can 
produce no other effect on the souls of animals, which must 
without doubt, sooner or later, regain distinct perceptions, for 
everything in nature happens in an orderly way. . . . Each soul 
retains all its preceding^impressions, and cannot split itself up. 
... In each aubstanoo the future has a perfect connexibn with tie* 
past. This is what constitutes the identity of the individuai. 
Yet memory is not necessary nor even always possible, because 
of the multitude of present and past impressions, which come 
together in our present thoughts, for 1 do not believe that there 
are in man any thoughts which have not at least some confused 
effect, or which do not leave 8r>me vestige to be combined with 
later thoughts. We can certainly forget things; but wo might 
also recollect them after a long interval, if only we were reminded 
of them in the right way.* 
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philosophy. All truth is innate^ virtually if not actually. 
But there are two kinds of truth. Eternal and necessary 
truth has its ground in the principle of contradiction. 
It is either self-evident or the result of strict demonstra- 
tion from the self-evident. * Our mind is the source of 
necessary truths, and however many particular experienQ|[»s 
we may have of a universal truth, we cannot assure our¬ 
selves of it for ever by induction without knowing its 
necessity through reason. . . . The senses may suggest, 
support, and confirm these truths, but cannot demon¬ 
strate their infallible and perpetual certainty On the 
other hand, truth of fact or contingent truth, while 
equally innate, is not demonstrable through the principle 
of contradiction, but through that of sulficient reason’*. 
It is obtained by induction rather than demonstration. 
It is truth of experience, or perception w'hich we cannot 
analyze into perfect distinctness and self-evidence, because 
of the infinite complexity of its relations to the system of 

' Nouveaiix Kuttais, bk. i. ch. i, § 5 (PJ. 209 b ; G. v. 76, 77). 

* Thui) Loibni/ rejects the view <*f Lix-ko that our real know¬ 
ledge, ns distinct from merely probable knowledge, ‘extends as 
fur as the present testimony of our senses, employed about par¬ 
ticular objects that do then affect them, and no farther.’ (Essay, 
l>k. iv. ch. ir, § 9; P'rascr’s ed., vol. ii. p. 332 ) Cf. the corresponding 
[tnssfige in the Kotm-aux Essais '.Pl. 378 b; G. v. 426) : ‘Yet I think 
that wo might extend the names of knowledge and certainty to things 
other than actual sensations, for clearness and plninnoas [evidcneti] 
extend further, and 1 regard them as a kind of corhiinty; and it 
Would without doul>t be an absurdity seriously to doubt whether 
there are men in the world, when we do not see any. To doubt 
stu'iously is to doubt practically, and we might take certainty as 
a knowledge of truth which we cannot doubt practically without 
madness ; and sometimes we take certainty in a still more general 
sens4> and apply it to cases in which wc cannot doubt without 
deserving to bo greatly blamed. But ecidence would ba a luminous 
certainty, that is to say, a certainty such that, because of the 
connexion we see between the ideas, we have no doubt whatever. 
A.ocording to this definition of certainty, we are certain that 
Constantinople is in tho world, that Constantine, Alexander the 
Grtmt, and Julius OaoHar have existed. It is true that some 
p^lpsant of the Ardennes might justly doubt these things, from 
lack of information ; but a man of letters and of the world could 
not do so, without great mental derangement.* . Cf. also Locke’s 
Esaayf bk. ii. oh. ai, 75 (Phaser’s ed., voL i, p. 373). 
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things. This infinitely complex mass of relations, which 
it is impossible for us to reduce to perfect order and 
simplicity, is our confused perception. Confused percep¬ 
tion is, then, the representation in us not of our own 
nature, but of the system of things other than ourselves, 
that is to say, tlie other Monads as they are related to us. 
But distinct perception is the I'epresentatien or perception 
of our own nature, of that which is in ourselves, and it is 
at the same time the evolving of some of our confused 
perceptions into clearness; it is not something quite 
separate from our confused perception. Thus we rise to 
A knowledge of ourselves through our knowledge of 
external things'. Self-consciousness implies the con¬ 
sciousness of objects; apperception is, indeed, the veiy 
flower of perception, the beauty to produce which per¬ 
ception, in all its degrees, is living and growing. In 
experience or confused tliought, rightly interpreted, there 
is the basis of distinct, rational knowledge. Sense, 
experience, imagination, must not be derided as fiction- 
makers by the intellect which they have nourished 

The Meaning uhich Leibniz attaches to ^ Percqdion* or 
^ liepresentation.' Iloiv docs he endeavour to avoid an 
endless lielativitg ? 

Something remains to be said as to the meaning of this 
‘perccj)tion,’ ‘representation,’ or ‘expression,’ which is 
the key-word to Leibniz’s theory of knowledge. There is 
a strong suggestion of petitio principii about it. What 
exactly does it mean ? What is perceived, represented, 
expressed? And wha^ does the perception, reprosontation, 
expression consist in ? If the essence of every real sub- 

* Cf. ^^oureaux Easais, bk. ii. ch. ai, ( 73 fE. 369 b; G. v- 197) : 
*The MeniMJH furnish us with maturiAl for refloxion, and wo should 
mover oven think of thought, if we did not think of suinotbing 
<>lhe, that is to say, of the particular things with which the senses 
furnish us. And I am persuaded that souls and created si>irits are 
never without organs and never without sensations, as tliey cannot 
reason without symbols.' 

^ See Appendix D, p. ao6. 
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stance Is to perceive, represent, or expresi^ every other, we 
seem to have come upon the doctrine of the relativity of 
human knowledge in its worst form. It seems as if 
knowledge must be compared to the life of those unhappy 
islanders ' who earn a precarious livelihood by taking in 
one another’s washing.* 

As to the meaning of the terms, Leibniz says that ‘ one 
thing expresses another (in my sense) when there is 
a constant and regular [regie] relation between what can 
be said of the one and what can be said of the other. It 
is thus that a projection in perspective expresses the 
original figureAny two things, then, are related to 
one another as percoivor and perceived, when the predi¬ 
cates or qualities of the one (whatever these predicates or 
qualities may be) always vary concomitantly with the 
predicates or qualities of the otlier. Perception, repre¬ 
sentation, or expression is then a relation of harmony (or 
development according to some law or principle) between 
the qualities of individual substances. But these qualities 
are themselves perceptions. What, then, is the ultimate 
reality of which they are all representations ? Leibniz’s 
answer is that the ultimate reality is the nature of God or 
the ideas of God as an intuitive Knowor. God alone has 
a knowledge which is entirely adequate, perfectly realized ; 
in Him the universe is transparent through and through. 
There is no reality beyond thought, to which thought 
must correspond. Thought cannot in any way represent 
that which is entirely other than itself, that which is 
separated from it ‘ by the whole diameter of being ’ (or by 
an even greater distance if that were possible). For no 
sign can be entiroly cut off from the thing signified. Sign 
and thing signified must have some ground of unity in 
virtue of which this relation between them is possible. 

^ Lettr« a AmauXd (1687) (G. ii. iia) ; * Expression is common to 
all «oul-principles [/orme^]. It is a genus, of which natursl per- 
ooptioii, animal feeling and intellectual knowledge are species.* 
Cf. this Introduction, Part iii. p. 11 a, note 3. 
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Thus pure thought cannot symbolize, represent, or per* 
ceive that which is absolutely pot-thought. Confused 
thought is the symbol both of other confused thought and 
of clear and distinct thought. Accordingly, as between 
confused thoughts the relation of sign and thing signified 
is such that that which is now regarded as sign may from 
another point of view be taken as the thing signified, and 
vice, versa. Nevertheless it is evident that the clearer 
and more distinct of any two corresponding perceptions 
will naturally be regarded as the thing signified by the 
more confused perception, that is to say, the thing which 
the more confused perception is trying to express, b.ut is 
unable to express adequately. And thus the ultimate 
* thing signified,’ the fundamental reality, which all other 
perceptions in various degrees symbolize or represent, 
must be perfectly clear and distinct thought, or, in other 
words, the thought of God. So also Gbd is First Cause as 
well as Ultimate Reality. For w'e have already seen ' that 
cause is always reason or explanation, the relatively clear 
and distinct perception as against the corresponding con¬ 
fused perception, which is the effect. Accordingly, as the 
nature of God is absolutely clear and distinct perception, 
He must be the Ultimate Cause of all things 

(h) ETHICS. 

Degrees of Ajrpetition in the Mmads—Impulsej Instinctive 

Desire, Will 

Every Monad has appetition as well as perception. 
Appetition is the principle of change in the Monad, that 

^ pp. 106, 107. • ^ 

“ This seems to imply that God is the ultimate reality of whom 
all individual created things are modes or manifestations. But 
Leibniz endeavours to avoid such a conclusion as this, by main¬ 
taining that the essences of things are independent ideas in the 
mind and understanding of God, eternal truths whose nature is 
not subject to His will. It Is hardly necessary to point out liow 
unsatisfactory is this explanation ; hut it is manifest that the 
weakness of Leibniz's theory at this point is the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of bis attempt to work with two first principles, the 
mutual relations of which he has not thoroughly thought out. 
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in virtue of which the Monad passes from one perception 
to another. Like perception it has an infinite series of 
d^ees; but three main varieties of it may be noted, 
corresponding to the three main varieties of perception. 
Thus the appetition of the lowest class of Monads (the 
bare Monads) is mere unconscious impulse or tendency, 
a potential blind force tending to become actual. It is 
the pai'ticular appetition or change of perception (repre¬ 
sentation) which has its source or ground in unconscious 
perceptions. This bare impulse may be compared to a 
watch-spring wound up, which tends to unwind itself ‘; 
it is a tendency such as that of ‘ the stone which goes by 
the most direct but not always the best way towards the 
centre of the earth s* The ap^ietition* of animal souls is 
instinctive appetite or desire, which proceeds from feeling 
or conscious, yet relatively confused, perceptions. Like 
the appetition of the bare Monads, it seeks immediate 
present satisfaction, having nothing to guide it but the 
consciousness and memory of the animal soul. Finally, 
the appetition of rational souls is self-conscious desire or 
will, a principle of change whose basis is apperception or 
clear and distinct rational knowledge Appetition, like 
perception, is one and the same throughout all its degrees 
and varieties, from bare force to the freest, most rational 
volition. And in the nature of man we find all degrees 
of it; he is not a purely rational will, but has instinctive 
impiulses and passions, wdiich belong to the middle class 
of appetitions, and piiysical powers which belong to the 


* Nourmttx. Easais, bk. ii. ch. ao, § 6 (E. *48 b ; O. v. 15a, 153). 

® Ibid. bk. ii. ch. at, § 36 (E. 359 a; O. v. 175). 

’ Cf. il>id. bk. ii, ch. at, § 4a (E. a6i b; G. v. tOo) : ‘There are 
unfelt inclinations, of which we have no consciousness 

[upperceptiou] ; there are felt inclinations, whore existence 

and object we know, but 'which are formed without our being 
aware of it, and these are confused inclinations, which we attribute 
to yie body, although there is always in the mind s<imet])ing cor¬ 
responding to them; and finally, there are distinct inclinations 
which reason gives us, and of whose force and formation we are 
a'ware.* 
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lowest class* As on the cognitive, so on the practical side 
of his nature, the law of continuity holds. 

Feeling* Fleamre and Pain, ‘ Semirpains * and 
* Semipleasures. * 

The chief features of Leibniz’s ethics are fixed by these 
general considerations. In applying them it is necessary 
for us, who have become familiar with post-Karitian 
distinctions, to remember that the usual threefold 
division of mental elements into cognition, feeling, and 
will, is not of older date than the age of Rousseau \ and 
accordingly that Leibniz still works with the Aristotelian 
twofold division of the elements into theoretical and 
practical. Thus the * appetition ’ of Leibniz covers both 
feeling and will (in our sense of the terms\ as well as the 
lower forms of both, which are conscious and unconscious 
forces more or less restrained from full activity, that is 
to say, more or less potential or virtual. Accordingly, as 
appetition and perception always accompany one another, 
Leibniz maintains that there is no perception absolutely 
colourless and entirely unchanging or at rest. Eveiy 
perception has an element of feeling and activity, although 
the degree of it may be infinitely small. If wo can be 
pardoned the anacliroiiism of using a phrase which Lotze 
has made familiar, we may say that every pei*ception has 
a * value ’ or ‘ worth *; but it must not be forgotten that 
for Leibniz this value is not anything absolute or pre¬ 
eminently real, but merely the unrealized potentiality of 
clearness and distinctness in the perception ^ 

Speaking then of liuman nature, which includes all 
the varieties of perception and appetition, Leibniz says 
that ‘there are no perceptions which are entirely indifferent 
to us, but when their effect is not observable we can call 
them indifferent; for pleasure and pain seem to consist in 

* It 18 usually attributed to Tetens {circa 1750). But it first 
comes into prominenoe through Kant. 

Cf. Lotze, MicrocoamuSf bk. iii. ch. 4, $ 4 C^ng. Tr., vol. i. p. 366). 
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an observable help or hindrance This, he warns us, is 
not to be taken as a strict definition of pleasure and pain, 
for he does not think it possible to give such a definition. 
But his account of these feelings seems to follow directly 
from his general point of view. Pain is essentially a 
hindrance or restraining of a Monad’s appetition, while 
pleasure is its free action®. They are thus entirely 
relative to one another. And while we speak of the 
hindrance or freedom of appetition as pain or pleasure, 
only when the appetition has reached the degree of con - 
HciouHiieBs, yet consciousness is separated from unconscious¬ 
ness by no hard and fast line, and consequently appetitions 
of a lower degree may bo regarded as minutely painful or 
pleasant, according as they are retarded or advanced. Thus 
Leibniz speaks of * semi-pains ’ and ‘ semi-ploasures ’ or 
‘ little imperceptible [^inaperceptihles ] pains and pleasures,’ 
corresponding to the petifes perceptions in the theory of 
knowledge. Like the peiites perceptions these semi-pains 
and semi-pleasures may, by growing in individual inten¬ 
sity or by combining into one totality, become observable 
in consciousness as complete pains and pleasures ^ No 
soul can ever be absolutely at rest, absolutely without 
appetition. And no created soul can be jmrely active, 
with a perfect freedom. Thus every soul has continual 
appetition, which is partly free and paitly restrained. 
That is to say, every soul has continually pleasure and 
pain in some degree. 

Accordingly Leibniz takes great interest in the * un¬ 
easiness’ in which Locke finds the first movings of 

* Nmteattx Essaia, bk. ii. ch. ao, § t (E. 346 b; G. v. 149). Cf. 
Locke’s Essay ^ourrospoudiiig place), with note in Frasor’s ed., vol. i. 
p. 30a. 

Cf. Nouveaux Essais, bk. ii. ch. ai, $ 4a (E. a6i b ; Q, v. 180) ; * I 
think that fundamentally pleasure is a feeling of perfection, and 
pain a feeling of imperfection, provided the feeling is sufficiently 
mailed for us to be definitely conscious of it [aVh aperceroir].’ Cf. 
JJe tribus juris naJturm et genJtivm gradibus ^Mollat, p. ai): * Pleasure 
is nothing else than the sense of increasing perfection.’ 

’ See Nouveaux EssaiSj bk. ii. ch. ao, § 6 (£. 048 a; O. v. 151,15a). 
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desire ^ This uneasiness is not exactly pleasure or pain^ 
but a vague feeling of discomfort or restlessness, that 
tends to pass into more dehnite desire and so to produce 
action. It is thus for Leibniz the confused perception 
and undeveloped striving or appetition out of which, by 
a process of evolution, clear and distinct perception and 
free volition arise. In so far as this evolution is re¬ 
strained, we suffer pain: in so far as it proceeds smoothly 
without impediment, we enjoy pleasure. Thus every soul 
instinctively seeks its own pleasure: it follows the line 
of least resistance. This it does in virtue of its own 
nature, which is to unfold itself spontaneously from 
within, its present state flowing entirely from its past 
and holding a prophecy of iis future. Soul-activity is 
pleasure, soul-restraint is pain; and it is of the essence 
of the soul to be active, for every simple substance is 
primarily a force. 

Freedom, Liberty of Indiffercmc, and the ‘ to will/ 

From this Leibniz’s view of freedom directly follows. 
There can be no such thing as a liberty of indifference, 
an absolutely undeterminpd choice ; for that would imply 
discontinuity in the life of the soul. An absolutely un¬ 
determined choice can only mean that the state of the 
soul when it makes the choice is not an orderly unfolding 
of the state of the soul preceding the choice, but is a 
beginning of action de novo. And this is contrary to the 

* Nouveaux IJssais, bk. ii. ch. 20, § 6 (E. 247 ; G. v. 150). Cf. 
di. 21, §36 (E. 258b; G. V. 174): ‘If you consider your “uH' 
easiness " as a real discomfort [dtjUaiair], I do not adniit*that in this 
sense it is the sole goad to action. Most frequently tlie goad is 
those little unfelt \insensibU] perceptions, which we might call im¬ 
perceptible [inaperceptihle'] pains, wore it not that the notion of pain 
implies apperception. These little impulses consist in the continual 
freeing of oqrselves from little hindrances, at which our nature 
works without thinking about it. In this really consists that un* 
eiuiiness, which we feel without knowing it, which makes us act in 
passion as well as when we appear most tranquil, for we are never 
without some activity and motion, which' comes meroly from this, 
that nature is always working so as to put herself more at ease.' 
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very notion of sub«$tance. Both in tho Thiodkee and in 
the Nmvcaux EssaiSf Leibniz freely illustrates his view 
<by reference to particular instances, such as the parable 
of the ass between two equal bundles of hay; and he 
makes it evident that, as a matter of fact, in every case 
there is in the state of the soul before the choice is made 
some determining element of perception. The extreme 
case, of course, is that of ‘ willing to will,’ resolving to do 
a thing contrary to our judgment and wishes, merely 
because we have the power to do it. Leibniz points out 
that even here our volition is determined by a previous 
idea, namely that of showing to ourselves or to others 
that w© possess a certain power so that in every case 

* Cf. Nmv&tux EsmiBf bk. ii. cli. at, § as (E. 355 b ; O. v. i68j: 
‘Men say tlml, after having known and considered ovei*ything, it 
is still in their power to will, not only what pleases them most, 
but also the opposite of that, just to show their freedom. But it is 
to bo nrtticed that this very caprice or obstinacy or, to wiy the least, 
this reason which prevents from obeying other reasons, also comes 
into the balance and makes pleasing to them that which otherwise 
would not please them at all, and accordingly their choice is 
always determined hy i>ercoption. Thus we do not will merely 
what we will, but what pleas(*s us, although the will may indirectly 
and, as it wei*e, from afar contribute to make a thing pleasing to 
us or not.’ See also the corresponding passage in Lewke’s Ensay 
(.bk. ii. ch. ar, § 34), Fraser’s ed., vol. i. p. 337. 

A hint of Leibniz’s psychology of volition is given in the 
Nmmaux- Ensais, bk. ii. ch. 31, § 39 (^E. 360b ; G. v. 178) ; ‘Several 
I>ei*ceptioiis and inclinations conspire towards complete volition, 
which is the result of their conttict. There are perceptions and 
inclinations which are individually im{)ei*ceptiblo, but the totality 
of which produces an uneasiness, which impels us without our 
seeing the ground of it; several of these perceptions combined 
together, direct us towards souie object or away from it, and then 
we have desire or fear, also accompanied by an uneasiness, but an 
uneasiness which does not always amount to pleasure or pain 
[dt^aisir]. Finally there are impulse.^ actually accompanied by 
pleasure and {Miin, and all these perceptions are either new 
sensations or images remaining from some past sensation, accom¬ 
panied or unaccompanied by memory which renews the attractions 
these same images had in these preceding sensations, and so 
renews the old impulses in proportion to the vivacity of the imagi¬ 
nation. From all these impulses there finally results the prevailing 
effort, wliiob constitutes tlie full volition. Yet the desires and 
tendencies of which we are conscious are also frequently called 
fWtfions (although lees compMe) whether or not they prevail and 
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the will is determined by some reason or perception. 
The error of abstract indeterminism arises from neglect 
of sub’Conscious perceptions and appetitions. It is thus 
akin to the error of Descartes and Locke with regard to 
knowledge, namely that of regarding only self-conscious 
knowledge or apperception as real knowledge. Wo have 
seen' that to regard all thought as solf-conscioiis or redec- 
tivG would make any progress in thought impossible, 
because it would imply that the mind thinks that it thinks 
that it thinks ad infinitum, and is accordingly never able 
to go on to any new thought. Similarly, the doctrine of 
a liberty of indifference, regarding all volition as neces¬ 
sarily developed and conscious, implies a power of willing 
to will that we will ad infinitum. But in fact volition 
cannot bo restricted to deliberate conscious desire or 
intention. Wo do and experionco many things which 
ultimately contribute to determine our will, although wo 

give rise to action. It thus readily follows, that volition can 
hardly exist without <ksire and avoifUtme ; for I think wo may 

give this name to the opposite of desire. There is uneusineas not 
only in the troublesome paasions, like hate, cruelty, anger, envy, 
ahame, but also in their opi.K>siies, such as love, hope, favour and 
glory. It may be said that wherever there is desire, there is 
uneasine.ss ; but the contrary is not always true, because often we 
have uneasiness without knowing what wo want, and then there 
is no definite desire.. . . As the final determination [to action] is 
the result of weighing, I should think it may happen that the 
most pressing uneasiness does not prevail [in intluencing the will]; 
for even though it might pi'evail over each of tlio op|x>site 
tendencies, taken singly, it may be that the other.s, combined 
together, overcome it. The mind may even make use of tlu! 
method of dichotomy to make now one and now another act of 
tendencies prevail, as in an assembly we can make one or another 
party prevail by a majority of votes, according to the order in 
which wo put the questions. It is true that tho mind ought to 
make provision for this beforehand; for at the moment of struggle 
there is no time for these artifices. Everything which strikes ua 
at that moment has a strong influence upon the result and helps 
to make up a compound direction, composed almost as in mechanics, 
and without some quick turning aside wo cannot stop it. Fertur 
oquis auriga nec audit currus habenas [Tho driver is borne on by his 
horses and the chariot heeds not his guidancej.* The* quotation is 
from Virgil, Georgies, i. 514. 

* Part iii. of this Introduction, p. 127 note. 
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do not at the time deliberately contemplate that they 
shall afterwards have this effect \ 

Moral and metaphysical Necessity, 

On the other hand, volition is not absolutely neces¬ 
sitated as the system of Spinoza requires. Will is not 
to be identifiod with the abstract understanding, whose 
principle is that of contradiction. Will does not invari- 

* Cf. Nouveavx Easais^ bk. ii. ch. ai, $ 33 (E. 355 b ; G. v. 167): 
‘We do not will to will, but we will to do, and if we willed to 
will, we should will to will to will and that would go on ad 
infinitum. Yet we must not overlook the fact that by voluntaiy 
actions wo often contribute indii'ectly to other voluntary actions, 
and thougli wo caunot will what wo will, as we cannot oven judge 
what we will, we may nevertheless so act beforehand that wljon 
the time comes we may judge or will that which we would wish 
to be able to will or judge to-day. We devote ourselves to the 
people, the kind of miding, the conditions generally that are' 
favourable to a certain side, wo give no heed to what comes from 
the opposite side, and by tht'se and many other directions which 
wo give to our minds, usually Avithout definite intention and 
without thinking of it, we succeed in deceiving ourselves or at 
least in changing ourselves, becoming converts or peiwerts, according 
to the experiences avo have had.’ 

There i.s an interesting suggestion of the vieAvs of Leibniz in 
Montaigne’s Esaais, bk. ii. ch. 14. Leibniz may quite well have 
road it. ‘It is a pleasant fancy,’ says Montaigne, ‘to think of 
a mind exactly balanced between two like "desires For it is 
indubitable that it will never come to a decision, inasmuch as 
determination and choice imply inequality of value; and if avo 
should be set betAveei» the wine and the bacon, with an equal 
desire to drink and to eat, there is doubtless nolhing for it but 
to die of thirst and hunger. To provide against anything so 
inconvenient as this, the Stoics, when they were asked hoAv our 
soul cc^miM to make choice between two indifferent things, ho that 
out of a large number of crowns we take one rather than another, 
though they aio all alike and there is ijo I'cason which disposes 
us to a preference- - the Stoics reply that this motion of the soul 
is extraordinary and exotptional, arising in us from a strange, 
accidental and fortuitous impulse. It seems to me they might 
rather have said that nothing comes before us in Avhich there is not 
some difference, however slight; and that, to sight or to touch, 
thero is always some preference which tempts and draws us, 
though it be imperceptibly: just as if wo suppose a piece of 
twfte equaUly strong througliout, it is utterly impossible that it 
should over break. For in what part of it is the breaking to begin, 
the ffaw to appear ? And for it to break in every part at once is 
against all nature.* Of. Nate EaaaySj Introduction, p. 37a. 
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ably act from a reason the opposite of which is self- 
contradictory : it frequently acts from a sufficient reason, 
that is to say, from an inclining or probable reason. We 
do not act merely because we must, because the eternal 
nature of things makes it absolutely impossible to do 
otherwise. We act towards an end or ideal which is 
not a mere fiction of our own imagination, but a recogni¬ 
tion of the fitness of things, a more or less clear perception 
of the best among various possible courses of action. Our 
will is thus determined by a moral, not a metaphysical 
necessity, by the inclination which arises from its re¬ 
cognition of the best, however perfect or imperfect 
that recognition may be. Our will (being our conscious 
appetition) moves in accordance with our ideals; for 
these ideals are nothing but our percoptiojis, the potenti¬ 
alities of our nature, and not merely of our own nature, 
but of the nature of all things, since our perceptions are 
representations of the whole universe. 

Freedom is Sponiancity -f Intelligence. 

Accordingly Leibniz, following Aristotle, regards free¬ 
dom as consisting essentially in spontaneity and intelli¬ 
gence. But intelligence is not to be interpreted merely 
as the abstract understanding of pure self-consciousness : 
it includes every degree of perception or representation. 
There is thus an infinite variety of degrees in freedom, 
and no actual concrete substance is subject to an abso¬ 
lutely pure nece-ssity, that is, to a necessity which is other 
than an infinitely small degree of freedom. And as all 
Monads alike have spontaneity (for they unfold the whole 
of their life from within themselves), the degree of freedom 
belonging to any Monad depends on the degree of its 
intelligence, that is to say, on the degree of clearnesii 
and distinctness of its perceptions. Similarly in human 
beings, an action is free in proportion to the clearness 
and distinctness of the reasons which determine it. Thus 
a capricious or wilful action, far fh>m indicating any 
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special freedom of will, is rather lacking in freedom, 
since its determining reason is so obscure or confused 
that it is hardly possible to describe it. Its obscurity 
leads people to overlook it and to fancy that the action 
is entirely without reason. No human action is unde¬ 
termined, as none is absolutely necessitated ; but the 
liighest freedom accompanies the most perfect knowledge, 
and God is the freest of beings, not because He can do 
whatever He pleases, nor because He always acts spon¬ 
taneously, from the necessity of His own nature, but 
because every act of His is determined by infinite wisdom 
to the best possible ends. 

Good and Evil. The End of Conduct. 

80 also good and evil are relative terms. Actions are 
good in so far as they are determined by clear and distinct 
perceptions, evil in so far as their determining reasons 
are confused. As error is confused perception and is thus 
iin|)erfect truth, so sin is the action or appetition which 
flows from confused perception, and is thus impei’fect 
righteousness. Now since it is of the essence of the soul 
to bo continually active, since its activity is more free 
the clearer and more distinct are its perceptions, and 
since pleasure consists in the freedom of its activity, the 
end of conduct is the highest degree of freedom, which is 
at once the highest degree of pleasure or felicity and the 
highest degree of perception or knowledge. Every soul 
more or less blindly seeks pleasure ; but the blinder it is 
the more does it tend to seek satisfaction in present, 
momentary pleasure. Its blindness or confusedness of 
perception means that it does not think the matter out, 
that it does not take into account the deeper nature and 
coimexions of things, and thus fails to find the best way 
i /9 freedom, felicity, wisdom. The soul instinctively tries 
to take the shortest way to happiness ; but the way that 
is really shortest is apt to appear to purblind souls a 
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roundabout way—an Umtoeg —and so they fail to achieve 
their end. * The stone goes hy the most direct, but not 
always the best way towards the centre of the earth, not 
being able to foresee that it will meet rooks on which it 
will be broken, while it would have more nearly attained 
its end, if it had had the intelligence and the means to 
turn aside. Even thus, going straight towards present 
pleasure, we sometimes fall over the precipice of misery . 
‘We must not abandon those old axioms that the will 
follows the greatest good it perceives and shuns the 
greatest evil. That the truest good is so little sought 
after is mainly due to this, that in matters and on occa* 
Hions in which the senses have very little influence, most 
of our tlioughts are, so to speak, insensible \sourdes] (I call 
them in Latin, cogitatioms caecae [blind thoughts]), that is 
to say, they are void of perception and feeling and consist 
ill the bare use of symbols, like the work of tliose who 
make calculations in algebra, without looking from time 
to time at the geometrical figures. In this respect words 
usually have the same effect as arithmetical or algebraic 
symbols. We often reason in words, hardly having the 
object in mind at all. Now this knowledge cannot move 
us: something vivid is required that we may be moved. 
Yet it is thus that men most often think of God, of 
virtue, of happiness; they speak and reason without 
definite ideas. Not that they cannot have these ideas ; 
for they are in their minds. But they do not give them¬ 
selves the trouble of carrying on the analysis of their 
ideas 

• • . 

* Kouveaux Essais, bk. iL ch. ai, $ 36 (£. 359 a ; G. v. t 75 )* 

* Ibid. bk. ii. ch. ai, f 35 (E. 357 aG. v. ill)- A« thin 
passage snggests, Leibniz is full of moral optimism. Cf. § 38 of 
the same chapter (E. a6oa; G. v. 177^: ‘When I consider how 

' mnch ambition and avarice can effect in all those wlio_ once 
set themselves in this lino of life, which is almost entirely without 
sensuous and immediate attractions, I despair of nothing, and 
I hold that virtue, accompanied as it is by so many substantial 
blessings, wbuld have infinitely more effect’ [than these vices], if 
some imppy revolution of the human race were some day to give 
it vogue and make it fashionable.' 
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Justice, Self-love, Love of Mm and Love of God. 

Self-lovo, more or less enlightened, is the ground of all 
our actions. And the more enlightened our self-love is, 
the higher is the ethical value of our action and the better 
are its results. But as, like all other Monads, our souls 
are not mere self-centred atoms but reflect the whole 
universe, our self-love is at the same time, according to 
its degree, a love for others. To love others is to desire 
their good as we desire our own. And as it is the 
essence of our souls to represent or perceive all other 
souls, the more enlightened our own desire of good is, 
the more are wo seeking the highest good of others and 
fulfilling the ends of God. Wo can really love others, 
and express our love to them only in proportion as we 
clearly perceive what is best for them ; and the more 
clearly we perceive what is best for ourselves, the more 
clearly we perceive what is best for them. This follows 
from the very constitution of our being. In other words, 
we seek our own perfection, however blindly; and we 
are so united to all other men, that in realizing our own 
£)erfoction we are also realizing theirs. Thus the more 
enlightened our self-love is the more disinterested does 
it become and the more nearly does it approach to a pure 
love of God ^ 

Accordingly love is the root of law. Law is not a 
merely external arrangement, an arbitrary command, an 
expression of bare power. It is a moral power, and 
* moral’ means that which is natural to a good man. 
^ A good man is one who loves all men, so far as reason 
allows. Accordingly,* says Leibniz, ‘justice (which is 
the ruling virtue of that affection which the Greeks call 
<^(Aav^p<inr(!a) will, if 1 mistake not, be most fittingly 
defined as the charity of a wise mm, that is to say, charity 
iiiT obedience to the dictates of wisdom. . . . Charity is 


^ Cf. On ike NotMMfJ Right and Tusftee, p. 985 (E. xx8 b). 
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universal benevolence, and benevolence is the habit of 
loving*.* 

Thus the ethical progress of man is an approach to the 
reality that is in God, a bringing forth of the image of 
God which is hidden in the soul, through growing en¬ 
lightenment, that is to say, through the appetition of the 
soul passing foi*ward to ever clearer and more distinct 
percei)tions. This feature of the philosophy of Leibniz 
leads Windelband to describe his ethics as expressing 
* the i>hilanthropic ideal of morality which was character¬ 
istic of the Aufldanmg period * in Germany. * “Enlighten 
thyself, and have a care for the enlightenment of thy fel¬ 
lows : so shall you all be happy tliat is the philosophy 
professed by the whole eighteenth century in Germany*.* 

‘ Oh the Notions of Right atui Justice (1693), p. 283 (E. 118 a). Cf. 
Nouveaux Es'^ais, bk, ii. cJi. 28, § 5 (E. 286 b; G. v. 232): ‘Ac¬ 
cording to this notion' [cxtornnily irnposod lawl, ‘one and the 
same uctieii would be at the same time morally good or morally 
bad, under different legislators, just as ()ur able author' [LoekeJ 
'considered virtue ns that which is praised, atkd accordingly one and 
the same action would be virtuous or not, according to the different 
opinions of men. Noav, ns that is not the moaning that is usually 
given to morally good and virtuous actions, I should prefer for iny 
part to take ns the measure of moral good and virtue the invariable 
rule of reason, which it is the office of God to maintain. So we 
may be assured that by His means, evtu-y moral good becomes' also 
a physical good, or ns the ancients said, every honourable act is 
useful; in place of which, if wo would express the view of our 
author, we should have to say that moral good or evil is an imimsed 
or ordained {insiituiif^ good or evil, which he who has command of 
power endeavours by rewards or penalties to make us do or shun. 
The good thing is, that what proceeds from the general ordinance 
of God is conformable to nature or to reason.’ 

® Windelband, Gesckichie der neueren Philosophie, vol. i. p. 477. 
Cf. Von der QlucksdigkeU (E. 673 a ; G. vii. 89;: * If now a tioblc f hohe J 
person attains to this, that in the midst of all luxury and honours 
he yet finds his greatest enjoyment in the activities of his under¬ 
standing '>.nd the practice of virtue, then 1 hold him doubly noble: 
in himself, on account of this happiness and true joy of his; and 
for others, since it is most certain that this person, on account of 
his power and insight, can and will also impart light and virtue 
to many others, for such an Imparting means a reffeoted light 
upon the giver, and those who have ilie same common aim can 
help one another and give new light in the investigation of truth, 
the increase of human powers, and the promotion of tiiat which 
is best for all. Tboa the exalted [ko/ie] happiness of noble [AoA«] 
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and also enlightened persona appears from this that th^ can do 
as much for their happiness as if they had a thousand hands and 
a thousand lives, indeed as if they were to live a thousand times 
as long as they do. For our life is to be counted a true life in so 
far as we do good in it. Now he who does much good in a shorter 
time is the same as him who lives a thousand times longer; which 
is the case with those who can get a tliousand and more than a 
thousand hands to work along with them, and consequently in 
a few years more good can happen for their highest peace and 
enjoyment than otherwise many centuries could bring to pass.' 



PART IV. 

HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF THE rHILOS 01 *HY 

OF LEIBNIZ. 

Relation of Leibniz to earlier Thinking^ especially to the 
Peripatetic and Atomist Positions. 

No genuine thinker can set himself outside of the 
philosophic succession. However protostant or revolu¬ 
tionary he may be, his problem is always to a great extent 
determined for him by the systems of the past. Unless 
intellect is to be called ‘ bloodless' those systems may be 
said to be in his blood ; he could not turn against them if 
they were not in him, if he had not made them his own. 
He may cease to seek for truth in the perplexing world, 
and try to find it in what he takes to be tho simplicity 
and certainty of his own nature ; but, whether he knows 
it or not, that very nature of his is to a great extent what 
the tiresome world has made it. He may ignore history 
or scorn it, but he cannot escape from it. 

The conviction of some such truth as this was very 
strong in Leibniz. He held it against the fashion of his 
time. The early part of the seventeenth century was 
a time when the new felt itself to be so very new, the 
modern so very modern, that, with the infallibility of 
youth, it could afford to despise what seemed ancient, 
worn-out, and superseded. When * our moderns' (as 
Leibniz froquently calls them) were not contemptuous 
of older thought they were unconscious of it. In fact, 
history for them meant a blind tradition, which they had 
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cast off. Descartes, for instance, when he turned from 
courts and camps to meditation by his own fireside, 
professed to renounce entirely the methods and results of 
earlier thinkers, and to draw from his own unaided con¬ 
sciousness a system of truth which no learned sophistry 
could shake. Descartes was the discoverer of the ‘ plain 
man.’ Unsophisticated mother-wit will of itself produce 
absolutely certain knowledge, if only we put the right 
instrument into its hands, or in other words, if we 
suggest to it a light method \ Thinking thus, Descartes 

* (‘>f. Recherche tie la Vh-Ue par les Lumieres Natnrelleitf (Eupreit de 
JJesuirtes (Cousin), vol. xi. p. 334 : ‘My purpose in this w*)rk is to 
l)rin^ to li;iht tlio wonlth of our nature, by throwing open to every 
one tile way by whieh he may iirul in himself, without borrowing 
anything from anybody else, the knowlodgo that ia necessary for 
Uio conduct of his life, and by which ho may afterwai'ds make use 
of this knowledge to master the most abstruse scionces to which 
liunian reason can attain. But lest the magnitude of my plan 
should at once fill your mind with such amazement that you can 
no longe.r iiiid it {^M»ssiblo to have> any confidence in what 1 say, 
1 may tell you that wbat I am undertaking is not so difficult as 
might be imagined. In fact, the branches of knowledge which are 
not beyond tho reaidi of tho human mind are united together by 
so wonderful a bond and can bc« deduced from ono another with so 
comph'te a necessity, that not much art and skill are required to find 
them out, provided we begin with the most simple and learn to 
rise gradually to the most exalted. This 1 iuteiid to show here, by 
iiu'iins of a succession of reasonings so clear and so commonplace 
that every one will see that, if he has not noticed the same things 
as ] have, it is only because he lias not turned Jiis eyes in tlie right 
direct ion n(*r given his thoughts to the same objects as I have, and 
that 1 no more deserve glory for having di.«%covered those things 
than Would a ])easant deserve it for having found by chance under 
liis feet a treasure which had long remained hidden, though 
diligently sought after. ... 1 will not inquire into what otliers 
have known or have not known. iSutlico it to obstirve that, 
although all the knowledge we can desire were to bo found in 
books, yiit the good they contain is mlxetl up with so much that 
is useless and is scattered tliroughout so many big volumes that life 
is not long enough to rend them, and to recognize what is useful 
in them would rcqiiiro more ability than to find it out for our¬ 
selves. So I hope the reader will not be displeased to find here 
a sliorter way, and that the truths I bring forward will bo accept¬ 
able to him, although I do not borrow them from Plato or Aristotle 
but o£^r them as having value in themselves, like money which 
has the same worth whether it comes from a peasant's purse or 
from the treasury.’ Of. Discourse on Method, Part vi. (Yeitch’s 
Translation, pp. 109 et sqq.). Huet says that ‘though Desoartea 
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inevitably turned his back upon the history of thought, 
counting it little better than ‘ old wives* fables 

In LeibniZf on the other hand, there is a double re¬ 
action—a reaction against the scorn of history, and a 
reaction against the extremes to which modern philosophy 
had been carried in its opposition to Scholasticism. The 
whole bent of Leibniz’s thought was against sharp and 
absolute divisions. Thought does not proceed per saltum. 
In the history of thinking, as in all other history, * the 
present is laden with the past and full of the future’*.’ 
Thus, for Leibniz, the Scholastics may have boon wrong, 
but they were not absolutely wrong. And the inodornH 
may be right, but they are not entirely right. ^Nothing 
ill the past is to bo completely set at naught, for out 
of tho past the present has come. The one cannot be 


}iail carefully studied the ancient pl>iJosophei>» and several of the 
iniKlorns, he yet affected to appear ignorant of them, in order that 
he might he regarded as the sole diseoveror of his doctrine. Tn 
this Hcvoral of his disciples have ton thoroughly folhiwed his 
example; for tlioy have imitated his feigned ignoninco hy culti¬ 
vating a real ignorance.’ Ti<ut* philosophmue (b' la fa<hlcnse dc I' 
kamainf bk. iii. ch. 10. Voltaire also gives jxtint to tlu^ geiioral 
itpiiiion regarding l)esc.art«‘s by tho satirical suggestion that 
Loscartes had ‘never read anything, not oven tho (i»s»pels.’ Jjt-x 
Sysff'mcH, line 37 ; iJbivren ComjMfea, vol. x. p. 169. 

^ It was not only tho /art of a revolution in thought that gave 
riat* to tho (.'artesian disregard of history: tho very nature of the 
revolution itself oontributoJ to this end. Tho substitution of 
a iu«.‘clmnical for an a pnon dogmatic way of explaining things 
was inevituhly connectod with a fresh interest in tho study <»f 
mathematics, and this led to a preference of mathomaticnl to 
historical methods in philosojdiy. Cf. Jitsf/lca p<mr la Direction dc 
VEaprit, (Euvres de DescatUa (Cousin), vol. xi. p. an: ‘We shall 
never bo mathematicians, oven although we were to know by 
heart all the demonatratfons of other people, if we ure» not capable 
of solving by oursolvos all kinds of problems. In tlut same way. 
though we have read all the reasonings of Plato and Aristotle, Ouit 
will not make ns philosophers if wo cjinnot bring to any question 
a steady judgment. In such a case wo Hhoiild, indeefl, have 
learned not a science, but history.* Also, p. 309 : ‘Regarding the 
object of our study wo must inquire, not what others have* thfuight 
nor wliat wo oursolvos surmiso, but what we can see clearly and 
manifestly [arec Evidence], or what wo can deduce with certainty. 
This is the only way to obtain real knowledge [fa Hctence j.’ 

* Cf. Wallace, Logic gf Hegel (and ed.; ; Proiegomcna, pp. 303 sqq. 
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understood without the other. Leibniz from his earliest 
days had been a vast reader of books, and his erudition 
tempered his imaginative optimism with reverence and 
caution. Thus his philosophizing most often takes the form 
of hypothesis or suggestion rather than that of dogma or 
demoiisf ration. In the Kantian sense his philosophy is, 
of course, ‘ dogmatic ’ and not ‘ critical *; but to some 
extent he foreshadows the * critical spirit Asa thinker, 
he counts as foreign to him nothing that men have 
thought, and his ideal philosophy would be a philosophy 
which says clearly all that all previous thinkers have 
stammeringly tried to say. So people have called him an 
‘eclectic,’ and poasibly his fame has suffered from the 
imputation. But there is no lack of originality in the 
‘ metaphysical romance ■’ ’ he brings us, for he is to be 
called an eclectic mainly in contrast wdth the Cartesian 
extremists, who repudiated all obligation to the past. 
While convinced of the value of his own hypotheses, 
Leibniz ratlier glories in his indebtedness, rejoicing to 
find himself in the philosophic succession. ‘I despise 
almost nothing,’ he says, ‘except judicial astrology and 
trickeries of that kind^’ ‘It happens somehow that the 
thoughts of other people are usually not displeasing to me, 
and 1 appreciate them all, though in divers degrees".’ 
‘ There is as much or more reason to beware of those who, 
most often through ambition, claim to put forth something 
new os to mistrust old impressions. And after having 
devoted a great deal of thought both to the old and the 
new, 1 have come to the conclusion that most of the 
received doctrines can be taken in alright sense. So that 

* ^In Leibniz ilio dogmatic philosophy comes in all points so 
near to the critical that only one step is needed to rise from the 
point of view of the one to that of the other.' K. ("ischer, Oegek. 
d. neueren PAtl., vol. ii. ch. ax, § i. 

* Hegel, Chtach. d, PAtiosup/ittf, vol. iii. p. 408. Kant also speaks of 
the universe of Leibniz as ‘a kind of enchanted world’ [ein» Art 
von besauberter Walt]. Roseukranz, i. 591 ; Hartenstein, iii. 445. 

^ Laitre a Bourguet (X7Z4), (O. iii. 563). 

* Specimen Bynamicum Math. vi. 936). 
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I wish clever men would seek to satisfy their ambition 
rather by building and making progress than by going 
back and destroying*,* ‘This system* [Leibniz's own] 
‘appears to combine Plato with Democritus, Aristotle 
with Descartes, the Scholastics with the modems, theology 
and ethics with reason. It seems to take the best from 
all sides, and then to go further than any one has yet 
gone. ... 1 see now what Plato meant when he regarded 
matter as an imperfect and transitory thing ; what Aris^ 
totle intended by his entolechy; what is that promise 
of another life, which Democritus himself made, accord¬ 
ing to Pliny; how far the Sceptics were right in crying 
out against the senses ; how animals are automata, as 
Descartes says, and have nevertheless souls and feeling, as 
people think ; how a rational explanation is to be given of 
the views of those who attribute life and perception to all 
things—such people as Cardan, Campanella, and (better 
than these) the late Countess of Conway (a Platonist), and 
our friend, the late M. Fran^iois Mercure Van Helmont 
(though otherwise bristling with unintelligible paradoxes), 

with his friend, the late Mr. Henry More ’'.* 

• 

‘ Kmveuux Essain, bk. i. ch. a, f ai (E. 319 a; G.-v. 9a). 

» Ibifl. bk. i. ch. i (E. 395 a; G. v. 64). Leibniz might have 
added the name of Spinoza, who says that ‘all individual bodios 
are animate, though in different degrees.’ Ethics, Pt. ii. prop, 13. 
Schotium. Cf. Lettrc a Bamagc (1698) (E. 153 b ; G. iv. 533): ‘ When 
we penetrate dwply into things, wo observe more reason than 
would be believed in most of the sects of the philoBr>pher8. Tho 
lack of reality in tlio things of sense, according to the Sceptics ; 
the Pythagorean and Platonist reduction of everything to har¬ 
monies, numbers, ideas, and perceptions ; the “One” and oven tho 
one Whole of Parmenides and Plotinus, without any Spinozism ; 
the Stoic connexion, cdmpatiblo with the spontaneity of others; 
the vital philosophy of the Cabbalists and Hcrmetics, who attri¬ 
bute feeling to everything ; the forms and ent^dechies of Aristotle 
and the Scholastics; and on the other hand the mechanical 
explanation of all particular phenomena, according to pemocritus 
and the moderns - these are all combined together as in a centre 
of perspective, viewed from which the object (confused from every 
other point of view) reveals its regularity and the hormoily of its 
parts. Wo have failed to accomplish this by our sectarian spirit, 
limiting ourselves by rejecting others.’ The writings of Leibniz 
are full of similar passagea. 
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Descartes himself ^ took a good part of his best thoughts ’ 
from the men of old \ And thus, Leibniz would say, it 
is better frankly to own our obligations and to go back to 
the past that we may, if possible, draw from it neglected 
truths, by the aid of which our present theories may be 
improved and thinking may go forward. For the idea 
of progress on the basis of history controls the mind 
of'Leibniz, to whatever objects he directs his think- 
hig*. Accordingly, admitting the value of the modern 
mechanical philosophy, and yet being conscious of its 
imperfections and dissatisfied with some of its results, 
Leibniz turns back to Scholasticism and its roots in the 
philosophy of Greece, to ‘recover the gold from the 
mire,’ and so build up a more perfect system*. Thus 
Dillmann rightly contends tliat Leibniz can be properly 
understood only if we recognize that his main endeavour 
is to reconcile the modern inechanicul view of things wdtli 
tlie ancient doctrine of ‘substantial forms.’ Yet it must 
not bo forgotten that Leibniz sought to effect tliis recon¬ 
ciliation by modifying and reconstructing, and not by 
merely dovetailing one system into anotlior. 

The w'ay of ex])luining phenomena by reference to 
‘ substantial forms,’which Descartes and Gassendi rejected 
in favour of a mechanical explanation of nature, was a 
growth of the Peripatetic philosophy, which in course of 
time had run to seed. It sjirang originally from the 
sound Aristotelian idea that all events or particular things 
are to be explained by reference to active principles, not 

* Letlre it Nicaise (169a) (E. lao a ; G. ii. ^34). Of. Dc sUlq pkiloao^ 
pkico Nisoltt '^1670), § 34 (E. 67 n ; Q. iv. 154). 

^ Thus ouu of his latest (and not least able) expositors, £. Dill- 
mann, offers Ltubniz n homage which he himself would at once 
Jiave condemned. For Dillmann regards the philosophy of Leibniz 
AS final And all-suftioient, if only it bo rightly understood. *The 
Monadology is the most perfect fruit of philosophical reflexion, 
tlie most complete and brilliant system in the history of philo* 
Sophy.’ • {Neva DantteKunff, &c., p. 525.) There is a strange irony 
in the fact that so able and devoted a disciple has so completely 
missed his master’s spirit. 

Zsttre d Jiemond (1714) (£. 704 b ; Q. iii. 625). 
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entirely external to the events or things, but appearing in 
them. But the meaning, the spirit of Aristotle’s method 
was lost sight of. ‘ Find a principle, a form, of any kind,’ 
came to be the rule of explanation. And thus the number 
of ‘substantial forms’ or principles of substance was 
multiplied indefinitely, while, in addition, the most 
minute changes in substances wore each exp]jp,ined by 
reference to some ‘ accidental form ’ or principle of 
accident. Anything sufficed as an explanation so long 
as it was called a form. Thus when no intelligible 
account of a phenomenon could readily be given it was 
attributed to some hidden principle {qualitas occulta), 
which was described by the name of the phenomenon to 
bo explained. Thus, for instance, Toletua * gives us the 
valuable information that ‘ the substantial form of fire is 
an active principh’i by which fire, with heat as its instru¬ 
ment, produces fire.’ Aftc'r making this amazing stjite- 
ment he recollects that fire is sometimes produced by 
things other than fire, and ho proceeds with grave 
elaboration 'to prove that ‘fire can result from all the 
substantial forms capable of producing it in air, in water, 
or in anything else.’ 

This may be the reductio ad ahsurdum of the Peripatetic 
Scholasticism ; for indeed petitio principii could no farther 
go. It is almost worse than the virtue dormitiva of 
Molifere’s satire. But the author does not appear to have 
seen the humour of it. Can we wonder, then, that 
Descartes turned his back upon history ? To him it 
seemed that an explanation to be an explanation must at 
least be intelligible. , There can l>e truth and certainty, ho 
thought, only where there is clearness and Jistinctnoss. 
Accordingly all these hidden principles and inexplicable 
forms must be thrown aside as philosophical lumber, a 
screen of ignorance and a source of confusion. In true 
explanation there must be no obscurities, fancies, or 

^ Francisco de Toledo (1539-1596), a Spanish cardinal and thoo* 
logian, author of 8 umma Caeuwn Comcienhae. 
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guesses; but it iliust consist in tracing the necessary 
connexions of things or finding definitely measurable 
relations between them—connexions and relations which 
the understanding can clearly grasp. That is, in brief, 
the mechanical view of what explanation ought to be, 
as the Cartesians held it in opposition to the Scholastics. 

Now XiOibniz, as "we have seen, is not so exclusively 
enamoured of the clear and distinct as Descartes was. 
He thinks Descartes has gone too far in the zeal of his 
refonnation. Doubtless the Scholastics were guilty of 
gross absurdities, but if we are to be satisfied with no 
explanation which is not absolutely perfect in its intelli¬ 
gibility, we shall have to do without explanations of most 
things, and our science will perforce be very abstract and 
very limited. For to be perfectly intelligible or clear and 
distinct in the Cartesian sense, an explanation must either 
be a self-evident truth or must be logically reducible to 
such a truth. And Leibniz maintains that, while ideas 
or abstractions (' possible ’ things) may be capable of such 
explanation iis this, it is impossible so thoroughly to 
explain any actually existing finite thing or phenomenon. 
We may * clearly and distinctly * exphiin how such a 
thing is possible ; we cannot ‘ clearly and distinctly ’ 
explain why it exists. No absolute reason can be given 
for its existence ; wo must be content with a sufiicient 
reason. An examination of the measurable relations or 
connexions of things does not yield an exhaustive account 
of their nature, and accordingly, while such an exam¬ 
ination is valuable so far as it goes, it requires to be 
supplemented by other considerations. The • infinite 
complexity of things makes a perfect analysis impossible, 
and consequently, if we confine oui*8elves to a strictly 
mathematical method, our science must remain a science 
of abshactions and not of actual things as they exist. 

Leibniz, then, admits the value of the mechahical view 
AS regards phenomena, considered in abstraction from the 
realities of which they are the phenomena, but he returns 
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to the older philosophy for an explanation of the realities 
themselves. Descartes has done well in clearing away 
the great mass of forms, which explained nothing, and in 
accounting for all the changes in nature by I'egardiiig 
them as due to variations in the distribution of one 
constant quantity of motion. But- motion is not a deep 
enough principle to explain reality. It is entirely apparent, 
l)henomenal, on the surface ; and therefore it cannot 
explain that which is half-hidden, which comes and goes, 
which i)asses from potentiality into actuality. But this 
is the charactoi-istic of every real thing, every res conipktu. 
In so far as it exists, and is not merely possible, it has 
come into being; it is its nature to pass from potentiality 
to actuality. We cannot have a bettor example of this 
than the human soul, in which we find continuous process 
along with unity and self-identity. Thus it seems to 
Leibniz that real things or substances are to bo conceive<l 
as analogous to the human soul, as forms or living prin¬ 
ciples in a sense deeper than that of the later Scholastics, 
who had, indeed, almost entirely emptied the term 
‘ form ’ of signification. Going back to the source of these 
views that had so degenerated, Leibniz finds the nearest 
approach to what ho is seeking in Aristotle’s ‘ontelechy,’ 
the principle of a thing in the sense of its implicit perfect 
realization, what it is in the thing to be or become. Thus 
Leibniz supplements the Cartesian physics by the idea 
that mere body or matter is an abstraction, existing 
nowhere, and that every real existence has a soul or living 
]>rinciplo. And in this way the Monadology restores to 
philosophy, with neW force and meaning, the infinite 
number of forms which was the chief feature of the 
Peripatetic philosophy. 

Leibniz’s relation to Atomist philosophy is for the most 
part a negative one, and it is hardly necessary to add 
anything to what has incidentally been said regarding it. 
He is on the side of modern science in rejecting the idea 
of an absolute vacuum. And when he sometimes speaks 
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of the Monads as atoms his object is probably to show 
that the Monadology expresses clearly what the atomists 
are groping for. His leading thought in this connexion 
is that a real whole presupposes a real unit, that is to say, 
a unit which is essentially connected with the whole, 
represtmtaiive of it, and not in a merely accidental or 
indeterminate relation to it. The atomists are right, he 
would say, in insisting upon a real unit, but, on their 
view of reality, it is impossible to find any such unit 


Leibniz's ‘ Su fficient Jtcason ’ in relation to the ‘ Cause ’ 
of Descartes and Spinoza. 

When wo look, not at what Leibniz was himself aware 
of doing but at what lie actually did without clearly 
knowing it, we may regard his use of the principle of 
Hufiicient reason as a development of what was imi)lied in 
the use which Descartes and Spinoza made of the notion 
of ‘cause.’ Descartes, as we have seen’*, develops his 
system under the guidance of the principle of contradiction 
alone. But in order to pass from the subjectivity of the 
]>iiro Ego to an objective, external reality, he finds it 
necessary to have recourse to the principle that everything 
must have an efficient cause which is at least as real as the 
effect (and may be more real than it). This principle he 
assumes without any attempt to demonstrate its validity, 
and it is the real basis of his proofs, in the fimt place, of 
the existence of God, and in the second place, of the 
existence of an external world *. The proofs of the 
existence of God form the keystone of Descartes’s system. 
Their function is to make up for the inevitable imper¬ 
fections of a logic based solely on the principle of contra¬ 
diction. Clinging, as he does, to the dualism of mind and 


‘ Cl this Introduction, Part ii. pp. 97 sqq. 
•This “ 


Introduction, Part ii. pp. 58 aqq. 

’ Gf. MSditation III and the matliomatically arranged arguments 
in the R^ponses otia Deuxiinm OtytcUons, 
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matter, of thought and eoiternal existence, Descaites could 
not rest satisfied with the idea of a most perfect being. He 
must ^t beyond the idea to the reality ; he must justify 
not one or another idea but thought itself. In the charac¬ 
teristics of ^ clearness' and ^ distinctness ’ in ideas he had 
found a criterion for the consistency of thought wdth itself. 
A clear and distinct idea completely satisfied thonght, but 
it still I'emained to be shown that such an idea has 
objective validity; that there actually exists that which it 
represents. Now according to Descartes, it is the truth¬ 
fulness, the consistency, the goodness of an actually 
existing God (who would not Iwa perfect had He not these 
qualities) that as.sure to us the validity of our clear and 
distinct ideas. ‘ Even the principle,’ says Descartes, 

* which I have already taken for a rule, namely, that all 
the things which we clearly and distinctly conceive are 
true, is ceiiain only bwause God is or exists, and l>e(*ause 
He is a perfect Being, and l>ecuiiso all that we possess is 
derived from Him. ... If wo did not know that all which 
we possess of real and true proct^eds from a perfect and 
infinite Being, however clear and distinct our ideas might 
be, we should have no ground on that account for tlie 
assurance that they possessed the perfection of being true 
Accordingly, as regards real oxisteniie (apart from that of 
the pure Ego), everything in Descartes’s system ultimately 
turns upon this unexphiined piinciple of cause, by means 
of which he proves the existence of God, and which he 
again employs in establishing the reality of the world. 
God must exist, for otherwise no adequate cause can be 
assigned for the exi.stence of tl^e idea of God in us. And 
again, we must postulate the real existence of external 

* Method, Part iv. (Voitcli’s Tr., p. 8o). Ct. Meditation }V\ ‘It in 
impossible that God should ever deceive me ; since in all fraud 
and deceit one meets with some kind of imperfection ; and 
although it may seem that to be able to deceive is a ni:n'k of clever* 
ness or of power, the wish to deceive always indicittes, withriui 
a doubt, feebleness or malice ; and accordingly such n wish cannot 
exist in God.’ Cf. Hegel, Geachichte der Phil. iii. p. 319. 
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things as the cause of certain ideas in us, unless we are to 
suppose that God deceives us ^ 

Spinoza takes the one substance, God, as his startings 
point of absolute certainty, and accordingly proofs of the 
existence of God have for him no meaning. Nevertheless, 
he does not altogether dispense with the notion of cause. 
Ostensibly he reduces the relation of cause and eifect to 
a logical connexion, like that between a geometrical figure 
and its properties. But ho makes use of the notion of 
cause to introduce variety into the perfect unity of sub¬ 
stance by describing it as cause of itself {causa sui). And 
in his distinction between natura naturans and natura 
naturata he endeavours, by a further application of the 
notion of cause, to bridge the gulf which his logic has set 
between the infinite (as purely indeterminate) and finite 
or determinate existence. Natura naturans is substance 
expressed in attributes or ‘God as the free cause of all that 
is.’ Natura naturata is ‘ all that follows from the necessity 
of the Divine nature or from any one of the attributes of 
God, i, e. all modes of God’s attributes, considered as 
things which exist in God, and without God can neither 
exist nor bo conceived In short, causa sui or substance 
is imulyzed into two moments, cause {natura naturans) and 
effect {natura naturata) ; but both of these are ultimately 
the same thing. Apart from this distinction without a 
diflerence it would be impossible for Spinoza to identify 
his infinite substance with the actual w^orld. And yet, 
in spite of it, for Spinoza the finite, as finite, remains 
unreal. 

Now this notion of cause, which i>escartes and Spinoza 
employ without attempting to explain or justity it, is, in 
a more general form, acknowledged by Leibniz as an 
independent logical principle, that of sufficient reason. 
There must be, not merely an adequate cause but a 
sufikient reason for the existence of each individual thing. 

^ Cf. MedUalion VJ, passim. 

* £ihi(Xf Part i. prop. 39, Scholium. 
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And as we have seen the sufficiency of the reason rests 
ultimately on the nature of God as perfect in wisdom, 
goodness, and power. Manifestly there is here a working* 
out of what is more vaguely implied in Descartes’s 
repeated references to the perfection of the character of 
God as our warrant for the reality of things. And the 
argument of Spinoza (however inconsistent it may bo) i^ 
based on the conviction that eveiy liiiite thing must find 
its place in the one all-embracing system, that is to say, 
must follow from the nature of God in whom are all 
perfections. Thus the addition of the principle of suffi¬ 
cient reason to that of contradiction is not an entirely 
novel suggestion on the part of Leibniz, but is an out¬ 
growth of what W'as already involved in the rc<asonings of 
his immediate predecessors. It is a stop towards the 
reconciling of their inconsistencies by bringing into clear 
consciousness a principle M'hi**li they blindly and imper¬ 
fectly employed. 


The Vhilosophy of Wolff. 

The philosophy of Leibniz suffered grievously at the 
hands of his immediate discipU‘s '■*. Probably this W'as 
inevitable. Few of his writings were published in his 
lifetime, and his philosophical opinions were dispersed 
through masses of manuscript which might well be the 
despair of his friends. And the philosophical system 

’ This Introduction, Part ii. p. 66. 

* ‘It has boon with I.icibniz as with sovoral philosophers of 
antiquity, who might havp said ; “May God preserve ys from our 
friends; as for our enemies, wo our^lves shall be able to protect 
ourselves from them.”' Kant, JEntdeckung nach der alltt neue Kritih 
thr reincti Vemunft dttreh eine Qltere entttefulich gctnacM icerden sit/l. 
Rosonkranz, i. 478; Hartenstein, iii. 390. Cf. Wallace, Logtc nf 
Hegd (and ed.) ; Prolfgomtna, ch. 17. Kant himself in one of liis 
earlier writings {Tr&uim einea Geiateraehers, &c.; Rosenkrunz, vii. 45 ; 
Hartenstein, iii. 58) speaks of ' T/oibniz’s amusing idea, according 
to which we might perhaps swallow in our coffee atoms destined 
to become human souls.' And a naturalist of the end of last 
century, Otto F. Miiller, thought that he had discovered Monads 
under the microscope I 
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itself must have seemed as broken as was the expression 
of it. The two principles of contradiction and sufficient 
reason stood side by side, and there was no clear account 
of the relation between them. A system with two 
independent principles can have no stability, and this 
defect must somehow be removed. On the other hand, 
Newton had triumphed in the long controversy, and his 
fame had led to Leibniz’s discredit. Leibniz’s metaphysics 
seemed in some points incompatible with the Ne\Honian 
physics, and must therefore to some extent l>e modified. 
This systematizing and modifying of the philosophy of 
Leibniz were accomplished by Christian Wolff (1679- 
*754)» who himself, however, vStrongly obje<;ted to being 
’called a mere disciple of Leibniz, or an ela))Oiator of the 
Loibnitiaii j>hilosoj)hy. 

Wolff’s position may be regarded as in some respects 
a return to the Cartcvsian attitude of mind. His solution 
of the difficulty arising from the supposition of two co¬ 
ordinate first principles is to make the principle of sufficient 
reason a logical inference from that of cojiti'adictioii. and 
thus to make the law of contradiction the one supremo 
law of thought. Ho holds that the difference laffwoen 
‘ something’ and ‘ nothing’ is absolute, ‘ stmiething’ l>eing 
that of which there is some notion, while ‘nothing’ is 
that of wlii<*h there is no notion *. Thus everything must 
have a sufficient reason, i. e. some reason why it exists 
rather than doas not exist, ftir otherwise something would 
proceed out of nothing. But ex nihih nihil fit: there is 
no middle term between ‘something ’ and ‘ notliing^.* So 
in Wolff the antithesis of being anfl not-being is supreme, 
to the exclusion of the notion of becoming. * The impos¬ 
sible is nothing.* And on the other hand, ‘the possible 
is always something^.’ It ought logically to follow that 
everything possible is actual, and that there is no distiuc- 
tioft between essence and existence. But at this point the 

^ Ontoloffia, 57, 59. • Ibid. 70. 

* Ibid. loi, 103 . 
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Leibnitian influence reasserts itself, and Wolff becomes 
confused. His ruthless logic gives way. * Besides the 
possibility of a being, something else is still needed for 
its existence.* * Existence or reality is the complement of 
possibility \* As an illustration of what he means he 
takes the case of a tree which is potentially in the seed, 
but which requires for its actual development (its exis¬ 
tence as a tree) the co operation or complement of otlner 
existing things. Thus Wolff returns to the Leibnitian 
distinction between the ‘possible’ and the ‘ com possible,’ 
after he has emptied of all moaning the* principle of 
sufficient reason, on which tlio distinction rests. To put 
it otherwise, if the actual existing ‘something’ is more 
than a merely pos.sible ‘something’ (as WoItt‘’s position 
here implies), then there must be a middle tenn between 
the actual ‘something’ and ‘nothing.’ And this, of 
course, is flatly contradictory of WollFs original princijdc. 

Thus while Wolff makes a show of logical completeness 
and system, ho is really hacking in j>iocos the philosophy 
of Leibniz. He is fascinated by its individualist element, 
the self-sufficiency and mutual exclusiven<.‘H8 of the Monads, 
which wo have st;en to bo connected, in the thinking of 
Leibniz, with the survival of a narrt)w intorprehition of 
the principle of contradiction ^ Wolff carrier an ex¬ 
treme this tendency (which, after all, is not the Kuj)romo 
power in Leibniz’s thought), and gives us, as the outcome 
of the bare principle of contradiction, an abstract indi¬ 
vidualism, just as Spinoza had already from the same 
principle developed an ab^itract imiversalism or pantheism. 
It is because of the e^entially dogmatic charabter of the 
principle that such extremes can each be represented as 
flowing from it. As employed by Spinoza and by Wolff 
the principle can legitimately yield nothing but the bare 
self-identity of the data or assumptions with which each 
begins his work. Accordingly (as in this casf)) if the 

‘ Ontologia, 173, 174. 

* This Introduction, Part ii. p. 68. 
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pre8up{>ositions are in complete opposition to one another, 
w© may have two contrary philosophical systems, both 
apparently flowing from the same first principle. 

Wolff, then, rejects the laV of continuity and returns 
to a position which has some analogy with that of 
Descai-tos. Ostensibly his philosophy is a Monadology ; 
really it is a kind of combination of Monadology with 
Atomism The Cartesian dualism is restored in the form 
of a distinction between spiritual and physical Monads. 
The spiritual Monads alone, in Wolff’s opinion, deserve 
the name of Monads. The others are ‘ elements of things,’ 
atomi naturae. These physical atoms or unconscious 
Monads are no longer regarded as living mirrors, repre¬ 
senting or perceiving the whole universe. They are still 
automata, but they are no longer souls. They have 
nothing in <‘ommon with the spiritual Monads except the 
characteristics of unity, simplicity, and activity. Thus 
the whole of Leibniz's hypotheses regarding unconscious 
thinking, petites perceptions^ &c., are thrown aside, and we 
have, in phu^e of Descartes’s two substances (thought and 
extension', two sets of independent particular substances, 
the phenomena of the one set being thoughts and of the 
other set motions. As an inovitablo consecpienco of this, 
the system of pre-established harmony, as Leibniz con¬ 
ceived it, disappears also. Wolff retains the name, but 
he rt'gards the harmony not as a hypothesis by which to 
explain the relations of each independent particular sulv 
stanco to every other, but merely as an explanation of the 
connexion between soul and body, between spiritual atoms 
or Monads and corporeal atoms. * According to Leibniz 
there could be no real interaction between Monads. But 
WolfTs ‘atoms of nature,’ being purely physical, do 
really influence one another. He sees no difficulty in 

* Cf. Schilling, f^mmtUche WerhCf vol. vi. p. ii6; ‘As often 
the immediate successors of Leibniz set aside the really 
spcK’ulative part of his doctrine, the Monadology. For example 
the most celebrated of them, Wolff, admits it into his system only 
in the guise of a hypothesis.^ 
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holding that motion can be transferred from one to 
another *. His difficulty is the original Cartesian problem— 
How can a purely thinking substance influence an abso¬ 
lutely non-thinking substance, or how can motion pass 
into thought ? And the pre-established harmony is, in 
Wolff’s view, preferable to Occasionalism merely because 
it means one large and comprehensive initial miracle 
rather than ain endless series of miraculous interventions 
of God. 

The natural, physical world is thus, according to Wolff, 
entirely subject to mechanical laws. There is, indeed, a 
realm of final causes, but the ends of things are com¬ 
pletely external to the things themselves. The final cause 
of a physical substance is not, as in tho view of Leibniz, 
to be found in the nature of tho substance itself, in its 
tendency towards self-realization, but in a law imposed 
upon it from outside. Thus the Wolffian teleology 
becomes almost childish, and suggests at tiintvs the naive 
explanations of things which are to be found in such 
writers as Bernardin do St. Pierre, who tells us that the 
melon is made large in comparison with other frliits to 
indicate that it ought to be eaten not in solitude but cn 
famille, and that tho cow with only one calf has four teats 
because the human race is fond of milk. Wolff hardly 
rises to this height, but he regards tho stars as existing to 
give us light at night, and he points out that * the light 
of day is of gi*eat advantage to us ; it enables us to carry 
on comfortably certain works which comparative darkness 
would mako impossible or difficult, and also more expen- 

^ Hero again WolfiTs* position is glaringly incoitsistent. Hin 
physical atoms or Monads are supposed to have a unity like that 
of the Leibnitian Monads. Yet he denies to them that which, for 
Leibniz, ia the principle of this unity, viz. a soul dilforing not in 
kind but in degree from tho conscious and rational soul. Tho ntonu 
naturae are, in short, neither atoms nor Monads, but a contradictory 
jumble of tho characteristics of both. Wolff regards tho atorni 
naturae as Mn themselves indivisible,' and thus distinguishes them 
from aUmi materialee, which are *in themselves divisible,’ but which 
cannot be actually divided by any natural power. See Coemohgia, 
$S i 8 a sqq., 186 sqq. and 339. 
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sive This doctrine of final causes is a most essential 
part of the Wolffian system. For, according to Wolff, 
although nature is ultimately explicable by purely 
mechanical laws, we cannot actually reduce it to* its 
ultimate elements, and consequently, in explaining 
physical phenomena as they are presented to us, we must 
continually have recourse to final causes. So also, while 
Wolff, adopting the phrase of Leibniz, speaks of God as 
freely choosing to create ‘ the best of all possible worlds,* 
he takes * best ’ as meaning not * best on the whole,* but 
rather ‘best for mankind.* Thus the optimism of Wolff 
is as shallow and arbitrary as his teleology, and it is not 
surprising that Kant, even in the early years when he 
followed Wolff on most points, desei-ted him in this 
matter, and turned buck to views more akin to the greater 
tjioughts of Leibniz. 

Jlchtion of the PMloso2)h^ of Leibniz to that of Kant 

In the earliest writings of Kant (who, through his 
teacher Knutzen, was bred a Wolffian), questions regard¬ 
ing siwcemre discussed -questions, for instance, as to the 
reason why our space has three dimensions and as to the 
possibility and reality of other spaces having more than 
three dimensions. Kant was evidently already some¬ 
what dissatisfied with the current Wolffian view of space 
and was beginning the course of inquiry that ultimately 
led to the doctrine of the Transcendental Aesthetic, a doc¬ 
trine more in harmony with the view of Leibniz than 
with that of Wolff®. According to Wolff, *real* sx>ace 
must be distinguished from ‘inuigiqary* space, although 

* Ytmioi/tigi; Omlankm I’on den Abaichtm der natiirlickm Dinge. Cf. 
Aiis/dhrliche NachneJit von setnen eigmen Schri/ten, §§ i86 sqq. 

• ‘LoUmiz's do«trillo of sense tts confused thought—confused in 
such a way as to make us rt'present the world as an order of things 
in space and time—though Kant explicitly rejects it, is in fact 
rather elaborated than suporseded by his doqtriue of space and 
time^ forms of sensibility, under which alone expenence is 
possible, but which prevent what is true of phenomena from being 
true of things in themselves, and knowledge from reaching the 
totality which it seeks.' T. H. Green, WorkSf vol. iii. p. 135. 
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the results obtained from consideration of the notion of 
* imaginary* s^^ace may justifiably be applied to 'real’ 
space \ ' Beal ’ space is the order of co-existing things * 

and* is inseparable fiom the things themselves. God 
alone can have a perfectly adequate notion of it and can 
thus actually perceive its continuity. But we can form 
an abstract or ‘ imaginary ’ notion of space, by thinking 
it as distinct from (or indifTerent to) the co-existing things 
of which it is an ‘ order *; and this imaginary space is, 
of course, homogeneous and continuous. The space of 
mathematics and physics is thus ‘ imaginary space ’ ; but 
it is such that the laws of mathematics and physics are 
valid in relation to ‘ real ’ space. Manifestly we have here 
neither the view of Leibniz nor that of Newton, but a 
doctrine which points to a possible reconciliation Ijetween 
them. On the one hand, space is not merely confused 
j.>erception. As space it hfis reality: it is a real order in 
which physical things exist. But, on the other hand, 
this real space is not the apace of the mathematician. 
He deals with a kind of projection or symbol of it, and 
thus the Newtonian position also is without Wolffs 
assent. It might easily be shown that the Wollfian 
doctrine of sj>ace is riddled with inconsistencies, of a kind 
similar to those which have been noticed in Wolffs 
account of individual substances. But the matter of 
main interest is that Kant received the problem of space 
in the form which Wolff had given it and that through- 

* Ontdogia, 599. 

* In analogy with time which is ‘the order of siicceHsive things 
in a continuous scries,'%pace is dofinod as ‘the order of sitniil- 
taneous things, in so far as they co-exist.' Ontohyia^ 589. Cf. 
C(fStndogiaf 56. 

® "Kant’s criticism of Leibniz illustrates this. Cf. Forffichritte tier 
Metaphystk seit Leibniz und Wdff (Rosenkranz, i. 516; Jhirtenstuin. 
iii. 441): ‘The principle of the identity of indisoernibh-s 'princt- 
pixan identitatia indiscemihUium) is that, if from A and B, which, in 
respect of all their internal characteristics (of quality and of 
quantity) are entirely alike, we make a concept as of two different 
things, we are in error, and we ought to have taken them for one 
and the same thing inumcro eadem*. Leibniz could not admit that 
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out the writings of his pre-critical period, we find Kant 
working towards a view of space in which the Leibnitian 
and Newtonian positions shall be reconciled. Although 
he does not himself express it in this way, his problem 
might fairly bo regarded as that of finding a single con¬ 
ception of space which can take the place both of the 
‘ real ’ and of tlie ‘ imaginary * space of Wollf. In what 
sense can space bo regarded as at once real and ideal ? 
Not in the Wolffian sense; for that practically involves 
a circulus in dcfinkmio : ‘ simultaneous or co-existing * 
X)hy8ical things presuppose space. Nor is the Newtonian 
view more sjitisfactorj’, for, while it recognizes that space 
is prior to actual cases of spatial existence and while it 
maintains the reality of space, it implies that the whole 
iinivorso is set in space and that the spatial system of 
relations has a real existence independent of the things 
i*elated. Accordingly, through a course of thinking whicli 
we need not here trace \ Kant arrives at the position which 
he oxx^ounds in the Critique of Pure licason, namely, that 
space is a form presupposed in the possibility of our 
sense-exi^erienco. It is not in any way given ab extra ; 
but it is the condition of there being externality for us. 
It is not a thing in itself a real object; but as it is a per¬ 
fectly j)ure perception, free from all the contingent detail 

\vc oouUl Rtill distinguish tliem through their places in space (as it 
IS possible to porcoivo quite similar and equal spiices outside of one 
another without h(4ing able to say that^they are one und the same 
space, for otherwise wo could ]mt the whole of infinite spuo<o into 
a onbic inch or loss). Leibniz could not admit this, for he re¬ 
cognizes no other distinction among things than that which is made 
througli notions \Bcgiiffe\ and refuses to jillow any way of repre¬ 
sentation s].>eciilcully distinct from this* such as intuitirm [/Irt- 
and more especially intuition a priori. On the contrary 
he thought that this must be reduced to ]>ure notions of 

co-existence or succession, and thus he sot himsc-lf against common 
sense, .which will never bo persuaded that the existence of a drop 
of water in one place makes it impossible for a perfectly similar 
and equal drop to exist in another place.' 

Bor a full account see Caird's Orittcal Philosophy 0/ vol. i. 
Introduction, ch. 5, especially pp. 164-168 and i^S-xSa. Also 
hk. i. ell. a, pp. 304, 305. Cf. Hutchison Stirling, Text-Book to Kantf 
pp. 34-43 «nd 3^ sqq. 
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of sense, it satisfies the requirements of Newtonian 
mathematics even better than if it were an independent 
entity. On the other hand, while it belongs to perception 
or direct intuition and is therefore not, ns Leibniz and 
Wolff held, a relation or order among things which are 
prior to it, yet it is subjective or ideal, it belongs to our 
minds, and accordingly the difficulties inseparable from 
the Newtonian view of space (as expounded by Clarke, 
for instance) are avoided. 

But mere sense-perception under the forms of space 
and time is not, according to Kant, a complete experience. 
It requires the complement of conception, which is th« 
function of the undei’standing. Hero Kant believeil him¬ 
self to bo in complete opposition to Leibniz, and yet it 
may well bo doubted W'hethor tho opposition is really so 
groat as Kant supposed it to bo. In the 6V/Y/V/?<c of Pure 
Jleason Kant does draw a much 8hai*per line between per¬ 
ception and conception tlian Leibniz did. Kant may be 
said to i>‘gard the difforenco as one of kind, while for 
Leibniz it is a difference of degree. Leibniz, as we have 
seen, gave to perception an exceedingly wide meaning, 
a meaning which includes (joncoption and representation 
of every kind, whether conscious or nnconscions. But 
Kant's ‘perception^ is limited to sonse-roprosentation. 
Nevertheless Kant's ‘ percejition ’ is avowedly abstract, 
and the confused perception, which is Leibniz’s name for 
sense-knowledge, is abstract also, though in a somewhat 
different way. In fact, for Kant tlio distinction between 
perception and conception is a distinction between abstract 
elements in a conefrete whole of experience, while the 
corresponding distinction in Leibniz is a distinction be¬ 
tween degrees of perfection in one quality or function. 
Thus for Kant sense-perception is abstract, because its 
reality always implies a complementaiy element, while 
for Leibniz it is abstract because it is imperfectly deve¬ 
loped, because it contains the potentiality of greater 
perfection. The weakness of the Kantian position is its 
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tendency to over-sharpen the distinction between percep¬ 
tion and conception by ignoring the idea of development, 
while the defect of Leibniz is his inclination to define the 
common quality or function (‘perception’) by its lowest 
rather than its highest terms, to interpret it, not as essen¬ 
tially self-consciousness, which is its most perfect develop¬ 
ment, biit as mere representation or multiplicity in unity, 
to which consciousness and self-consciousness are added 
characteristics K Yet while Kant makes an advance from 
the position of Leibniz, they are on similar lines, and we 
can read their reconciliation in Hegel 

Leibniz does not give any clear account of the relations 
between the principle of contradiction and that of suffi- 
' cient reason, as he uses them in his philosophy ; but it is 
tjvident that he considered them t<» be, in some way, 
ultimately in harmony. The tendency of Kant, on the 
other hand, is to emphasize the distinction between them, 
while treating each, apart from the other, as abstract. 
The course of Kant’s pre-critical thinking makes this clear. 
Ho begins with the Wolffian view that the principle of 
sufficient reason is reducible to that of contradiction and 
accordingly, that the principle of contradiction is the sole 
ultimate principle of knowledge. But gnulually ho comes 
to see that the principle of contradiction has to do with 
nothing but the form of thought and that it yields merely 
a self-consistent system of knowledge, based on dogmatic 


* In this, I think, thoro is tu bu found tho exphinntion of the 
sopuiation (nlinosl iimounting to n distinction of kind) between 
rational souls and tho other Monads, W'hich IjtMlmix makes with 
such apparent ineonaistoncy. Cf. this Introduction, Part iii.p 116. 

« ‘The doctrines of Leibniz formed the permanent atmosphere 
of Kant’s mind. His reading of Hume in middle Iifc> no doubt 
helped to dstermine tho mode in which ho absorbed and trans¬ 
formed them ; but it was upon them, as we find in the (Jt-itique no 
less than in his earlier writings, that his mind constantly worked, 
and there would Ih) a i)otter case, at any rate, for describing him 
as a corrected and developed Leibniz than for putting him in such 
a relation to any one else.’ T. H. Orcen, IForAji, vol. lii. p.,134. 

’ Cf. Principiarum pritmurum coffnitionUt tnetaphysicae nova dilveidalio 
1^1735) (Rosenkronz, i. 4; Hartenstein, iii. 4). 
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presuppositions. It ensures order and necessary con¬ 
nexion in thought^ but it is inadequate to reality. It 
gives the logical ground of things {logiscke Grund) but 
not the ground of their reality ilteal-grund )Thus the 
principle of contradiction is insufficient when treated as 
the ultimate ^principle of metaphysics. Kant develops 
this position in connexion with tho problem of proving 
the existence of God. He rejects, as a begging of the 
question, the Cartesian demonstration which maintains 
that existence is necessarily involved in the perfection of 
the most perfect Being. Existence, Kant says, cannot bt' 
a piodicate. That is to say, you cannot take out of any 
subject more than is contained in it: the principle of 
contradiction will never entitle you to pass from any * 
mere idea to the reality of that idea. Pure thought, 
determined by the principle of contradiction, always 
presupposes something ‘given,’ and thus reality must 
ultimately lie outside of pure thought. Thus, for example, 
the real cause of anything is always more than a mere 
reason : a causal connexion is not a merely logical con* 
nexion. It is this line of thinking that leads Kant to 
emphasize the distinction between logical understanding 
and empirical sense, and to lay stress yn * ex])erience ’ (un¬ 
rationalized and unexplained) as the ground of reality, 
in a way that recalls the x)osition of Locke. Thus, while 
admitting tho certainty of matkematica, Kant protests 
against the use of a purely mathematical method in deal¬ 
ing with metaphysics or with tho theory of knowledge, 
on the g^und that such a method is * merely synthetic,’ 
that is to say, on the ground that it does hot analyze 
actual experience but deduces from (or builds upon) arbi- 


^ Cf. Det einzig tmgliche Bemiagmnd su einer Demonutralim det 
Daseins Gattes (1763) (BoKenkraiiz, i. 161; HartenNtein, vi. ii). Knut 
makes advances towards this position in the Essay on Die /aluchc 
Bpiiifflndigkeit der tier syUogistischtn Figurm (j.’iba) Rosenkranz, i. 55 ; 
Hartcnsiein, i. i), and in the Versuch den Begriff der negatixen Or^tSHen 
tn die Weltiffeishett eitvpn/ilhren (1763) (Rosenkranz, i. 113; Harten* 
stein, i. 19). 
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trary or at least mind^made presuppositions \ Finally in 
the Critique of Pure Beasonyfo have Kant*s solution of the 
problem as to the relations between a priori and aposteriorif 
thought and experience. And his contention is that the 
a priori is not merely that which is self-evident and can 
be expressed in an analytic judgment, bul; that which 
experience universally and necessarily involves as the 
condition of its i^ossibility. 

This, after all, is but the working out of what is out¬ 
lined by Leibniz, when he insists on ‘ compossibility,* or 
necessity arising from the system of things, as the ground 
of reality. For‘Leibniz the real is the ‘fitting,’ that 
which has its place in the best possible system or world : 
‘for Kant the real is that which is in an orderly exi>ericnce 
constituted by principles which are the logical a priori 
conditions of its possibility. In the philosophy of Kant, 
accordingly, we have a more thorough application of the 
principle of sufficient reason, which Leibniz had imper¬ 
fectly applied. Leibniz’s explanation of the existence of 
the actual system of things as the result of a choice among 
all possible worlds is duo to the inconsistency in his posi¬ 
tion which comes from working with two co-ordinate first 
principles. The totality of possible worlds is at once a 
system and not a system. If it were a system, the choice 
by God of the best possible world would be determined 
by the nature of the whole system nf possibles. The best 
possible world would be the best world in that system, 
and thus the problem of Leibniz would not be solved by 
the ‘ choice,* but would merely be carried a stage farther 
back. On the other hand, if the* totality of possible 
worlds were not a system, the choice of God would prac¬ 
tically be arbitrary : at least it would be grounded on no 

* Cf. UntermcfiunQ die Deutlichk^it dtr Orundftdlse der natitrlichm 
ThfeloQ^ vnd der Moral (1764! (Roaenkranz, i. 75 ; Harteiistein, i. 63). 
Se« alHo Kant’s Inaugural Tkeeii on becoming Professor in KOniga- 
berg, Ds mundi sensibUio aiqne itUeUigibilis forma et princifiis (1770), in 
which the distinction between sense and understanding is brought 
to the sharpest point. tRosenkranz, i. 30X ; Hartenstein, iii. lag.) 
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reason intelligible to us. God would choose the best 
possible world ; but it would be the best possible for no 
other reason than that He chose it. Thus the totality of 
possible ideal worlds has the appearance of being a system, 
while really it is not. It is this ambiguity that conceals 
the fundamental inconsistency of Leibniz—the incon¬ 
sistency of regarding God as both within the system of 
things and quite outside of it (as the Creator), making 
Him at once the source of the whole system of mutually 
exclusive Monads and the highest Monad of the series, 
without whom the system would itself be incomplete. 
The principle of sufficient reason, rightly understood, in¬ 
volves the supposition of one all-embracing system ; but 
though Leibniz had certainly an inkling of the truth 
of this, his individualistic tendency and his dread of 
Spinozism prevented him from fully realizing it. 

For Kant there is but one .system of exi)erionce, that 
which actually exists. The supposition of a choice among 
possible worlds is no part of his philosophy. But in 
Kant’s doctrine the ‘ thing-in-itsolf ’ ))erform8 very much 
the same function as did the ‘choice’ in Leibniz’s scheme 
of things. Each is a way of allowing for a possible reality 
other than the actual system, although the need of this 
arises from one cause in Leibniz, and from another in 
Kant. Leibniz wishes to avoid a doctrine of blind neces¬ 
sity : Kant is afraid of a piiro relativity. They both feel 
that the ultimate ground of the system of mutually related 
things must be sought in some principle outside the 
system itself ^ The dogmatism of Leibniz appears in his 

^ Cf. Critique of Pure Iiea<ion, lioflenkranz, ii. 524 ; IlartenHU;ifi, 
ii. 513 (Moiklejohn’s Tr., p. 414) : ‘The iiotiotiH of reality, of aub- 
siance, of cauaality, of necessary cxistonco have no 

canco in dotorunning any object, beyond their usb in making 
possible the empirical cognition of a thing. They may thus be 
used to explain the possibility of things in the world of fi< ns4^‘, but 
they cannot be used to explain the possibility of the umurse xtmfj'", 
since in this case the ground of explanation must lie outside tiie 
world, and can therefore be no object of a possible experience. 
Now, relatively to the world of sense, I may admit such an inconi- 
prehensibie being, the object of a mere idea; though 1 may not 
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making this principle a real and independent ^oonatitutire ’ 
ground of the world, and he glofises over the difficulty of 
explaining its relation to the world by metaphors such as 
the * Divine choice ’ and the producing of created Monads 
by continual ‘ fulgturations of Divinity/ The allticism of 
Kant, on tho other hand, leads him to interpret this 
ultimate principle negatively, as a merely ‘ i*egulative' 
idea, of the absolute nature of which the speculative 
reason can say nothing. Its reality, however, is assured 
to us by the practical reason, and in it we must suppose 
that'*there is a reconciliation of necessity and freedom, 
of the kingdom of nature and the kingdom of grace, of 
niechaiiLsin and teleology. We cannot give a completely 
.saiisfuclory account of the phenomenal world as a system 
governed by final causes, for we have no speculative 
knowledge of the ultimate intdlligenco and the ends it 
sots before itself. Wo may guess at final causes ; but 
we cannot undorstaiid their producing anything, apart 
from mechanical causes. And on the other hand, while 
we cannot help regarding the phenomenal world as a 
mechanical system, * absolutely no human reason (in fact 
no finite reason like ours in quality, however much it 
may suri^ass it in degree) can hope to understand the 
I)roduetion of even a blade of grass by mere mechanical 
causes We must, in cert&in cases, postulate adaptation 
to ends. Dut w’e can quite conceive an intelligence which 
(tan think tho world, not discursively from part to part as 
we do, but immediately and completely, from whole to 
part, and for such an intelligence, final and efficient 
cause, freedom and necessity, wduld be harmonized. 
For it to know and to ci*eate the world would be the 

admit its existence in itself. ... It is only a something in general 
which I know not in itself, but to which, as a ground of systematic 
unity in cognition, 1 attribute characteristics analogous to tho 
notisns of the understanding in the empirical sphere.* 

^ Kant, Critique qf Judgmenty Part ii. div. ii. § 77 (^Bosenkranz, iv. 
301; Hartensteln, vii. ; Bernard’s Tr., p. 396). See the whole 
[mssage. 
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same thing: creation would be ita thought. Thus Leib¬ 
niz and Kant are at one in placing the ultimate synth^is 
of things, the sufficient reason of experience, in some¬ 
thing that is beyond experience itself, and that is related 
to experiaikie in a way which stands in need of further 
explanation. Leibniz, however, falls into a contradiction 
which Kant avoids. Fur Leibniz regards God as at once 
the highest of the Monads (the ultimate term in the 
series) and the Creator of the Monads, i. e. the sufficient 
reason of the world vrhich they constitute. But if jGod 
is one of the series of Monads, it seems impossible to 
regard Him as tlieir sufficient reason, as choosing to 
create the system of wdiich He is an element. And on 
the other hand, if the essence of the Monads is to repre¬ 
sent the universe, and if He < avtuff purus) perfectly realizes 
the univors' within Himself, having perfectly clear and 
distinct peix option, what place is there for a system of 
Monads apart from Him? Kant avoids the difficulty by 
the sharp distinction he draws between experience and 
the thing-in-itsolf. He can thus regard ( 3 od as related 
to the world in a way which we may attempt to describe 
as causal, creative, or otherwise, but which it is impossible 
for us ever with certainty to define In short, so far as 
our theoretical knowledge of things is concerned, the 
account we give of the relation of God to the world is 
simply a useful hypothesis, by means of which we may 
give unity to our knowledge, and avoid the fallacies of 


* Cf. Critique of Pure Reason (Hartcnstein, ii. 508 ><qq. ;.,RoBonkraii7, 
ii. 519 *>qq.\ Meiklojohn, pp. 410 sqq.: ‘Tho notion of a Kuprorno 
intelligence is a mere idea, that ia to Hay, ita ohjectivo reality rhic'i 
not coikjist in its being immediately refenihie to an object lor 
in this sense we cannot establish its objective validity) but it is 
merely a schema of tho notion of a thing in general, a Fcliema 
constructed according to tho conditions of the greatest unity of 
reason, and serving only to produce the greateMt systematio unity 
in the empirical use of our reason, inasmuch as we deduce this or 
that object of experience from tho Imagined object of ihiH idea as 
the ground or cause of the object of expenencc.' Cf. also lioscu* 
kranzy ii. S 9 ^> Hartcnstein. ii. 581 ; Meiklojohn, p. 471. 

N 
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dogmatism Yot, while Kant thus escapes the contra- 
diction in Leibniz’s view, he cannot be said to give us 
a satisfactory solution of the difficulty ^ 


The Influence of Lcihniz on Fichte,^ 

In the modern idealism which first took shape in the 
writings of Fichte, there may be traced the influence of 
certain leading ideas in the philosophy of Leibniz, to 
which Kant had inevitably done less than justice. The 
work of Fichte is generally regarded as an endeavour to 
give systematic unity to the philosophy of Kant by get¬ 
ting rid of the thing-in-itself, regarded as entirely outside 
of experience. Indeed, until Kant rej>udiated his inter¬ 
pretation, Fichte regarded himself as an exj>ositor of the 
true Kantian view, and a defender of the critical philo¬ 
sophy against the misunderstandings of its unintelligent 
discii)les. Fichte’s main idea is that experience (in the 
Kantian sense) has its basis in a self-consciousness (an 
Jch-heit) which is itself the root of the distinction between 
the empirical ego and the empirical non-ego, between 
subject and object. Both subject and object are logically 
involved in the original self-consciousness, out of which 
all experience, both in its matter and in its form, may 
be deduced. Thus all reference to a reality beyond 
experience becomes unmeaning as well as unnecessary. 
The unity of the universe is maintained with pantheistic 

* D. Nolen (La CYiltf/ue tie Kant ef la Meiaphysique de Leibniz, pp. 331 
et sqq.) regards tlio Monadology as a iie^^esMary complement to the 

* Criticism' of Knnt. It seems to him that the * thing-in-itself* has, 
in the philosophy of Kant, a function similar to that of the 

* possible thing* or ‘essence' in the system of Leibniz. An 
ingenious attempt has aIs<» been make by Otto Riedel {Die Monado- 

Bestimmungen in Kante tehre com Ding an sich) to show that 
the things-in-themselvos, in so fur as they are ooiiceived as positive, 
have the oharaoteristios of Monads. There is a hint of the same 
vie# in Ueberweg’s Commentary on the two editions of the Critique 
qfPure Reason, 

* For Kant's account of his own relation to Leibniz see Appendix 
E, p, ao8. 
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completeness; and the 83r8tem of Fichte has well been 
described as * Spinoza in terms of Kant *.* 

Now the ne^ of a thing-in-itself, such as Kant postu¬ 
lates, aiises from tlie thoroughness of his separation 
between perception and conception, between sense and 
understanding. They are correlative ; yet they are treated 
by him as if quite independent, so that the result of 
their combination is a merely phenomenal world. Per¬ 
ception cannot evolve from itself the forms of the under¬ 
standing, through which alone it loses its blindness ; and 
conception cannot produce for itself the matter of sense 
and experience, without which it is empty. Bui tliis 
dualism indicates, in a negative way, the necessity of a 
noumenal world, however completely such a world may 
he beyond tlie rcuich of our intellectual comprehension 
or proof. It is in revulsion from dogmatism tliat Kant 
holds this position. And thus he is continually pointing 
out that the great error of Leibniz is that of reganling 
experience as a system of concepts, which may constitute 
an internally self-consistent whole, but which has no cer¬ 
tain contact with reality. Such a dogmatism, Kant holds, 
has no answer to scepticism, and thus to give up the 
sharp distinction l)etween perception and concejition is 
to lose our grasp of reality and truth. 

Accordingly it is not surprising to find that, in setting 
aside the thing-in-itself (as Kant understood it), Fichte 
goes back to the doctrine of Leibniz and proceeds to 
develop, under new conditions, some of its leading ideas 

^ Adamson’s Fichte (Bli^ckwood's Philosophical Classic.s), }>. 130. 

‘ ‘The time is come for reviving the philosophy of Leibniz. . . . 
Nothing is further removed from the thought of Leibniz than the 
speculative dream of a world of things-in-themselves, which no 
mind comprehends or knows, but which nevertheless acts ujx>n us 
and produces all our ideas, llie first of his thoughts, that which 
he makes his starting-point, is, that the representations of external 
things arise in the soul in virtue of its own laws, as in an isolated 
world, and as if nothing were present in it except God (the Infinite) 
and the soul (consciousness of the Infinite). ... In thus expressing 
himself Leibniz spoke for philosophers. But now-a-days people 
will insist on philosophizing, even when philosophy is the last 

N 2 
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Leibniz^ in antagonism to the dualist position of Descartes, 
does not lay stress on the distinction of subject and object, 
but conceives the universe as an infinity of subjects, each 
self-sufYiciont and * in the sea of life enisled. ’ For Kant, 
the distinction of subject and object is all in all. Fichte 
still gives full weight to the distinction, but conceives it 
ns overcome in the unity of self-consciousness, or rather 
as flowing necessarily from that unity in its most abstract 
and indefinite form, and being lost in that unity in its 
highest and most ]>erfect form. Thus, according to 
Leibniz, the whole succession of a Monad’s states, all its 
|)erceptionH of the universe, pr<x‘.eod spontaneously fnun 
within itself, ‘as if there were only God and itself in the 
world”; and every created Monad contains within its^df 
both matter and form, which are in reality degrees of 
one power or function. Similarly, the ego of Fichte, tlie 
))riinal self-consciousness, is a perfectly spontaneous force, 
producing from within itself the empirical ego and non- 
ego, subject and object, making its own external world, 
projecting that world through the power of imagination, 
and continually striving towards the ultimate overcoming 
of this distinction between outer and inner in a pure 
‘ iiitcdlectual intuition.’ Accordingly Fichte throws down 
the barriers wliich Kant had raised between perception 
and conception, and returns to the position of Leibniz 
that all knowledge is one great process of development, 
though, of course, he gives a very different account of 
this development from that which we find In Leibniz’. 

Miiri);; llu*y aro fitted for. If anyone tolU iia that no idea [Vor- 
titellun^] can urts(« in us from an oxtorndl aoliuti, there ia endloao 
aatonishnieut. To Ixi a philoaopher one niuiit believe that the 
Monads have windows, through whteh things come and go.' 
(Schelling, Sdmmtiicfm tVerke, vol. i. ao. hitm ^u enter Philoaop/tie der 
NtUuTf commended by Fichte, Werke, i. 515 note ) 

' LeUr« d Foucker (1686), (.G. i. 38a). Of. New System § 14. 

* ‘The final notion of Fichte's philosophy, expressed more clearly 
in Uie later works than in the Wissenachajtslehref is that of the 
divine or spiritual order of which finite spirits are the manirestation 
or realization, and in the light of which human life and its 
Hurmundings aj'poar as the continuous progress in ever higher 
stages towards realization of the final end of reason. Under thia 
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The reality of the world of sense is for Fichte a result of 
the actiyity of imagination. Our mind creates our H^uisa- 
tions; but it creates them unconsciously, and thus our 
imagination attributes them to things outside of us, 
objectives them. Yet imagination does not give us mere 
illusions, but truths more or less ])erfectly expressed. * If 
it be shown, as the present system should show, that 
upon this activity of imagination rests the possibility of 
our consciousness, our life, our being for ourselves, that 
is to say, our being as e^o Sej/n cUs Ich\ this 

activity of imagination cannot cease, unless we are to 
make abstraction from our ego, which would involve a 
contradiction, since that which makes abstraction cannot 
iiuiko abstraction from itself. This activity of imagina- 
tion, then, does not deceive us, but gives us truth, the 
only possible truth’.’ There are, as it were, two sides 
to our knowledge of things. In so far as it is sensiition 
(that is to sixy, an idea unconsciously created by the mind) 
it is a product of the non-ego, the object; while in so far 
as it is an idea consciously ‘ projected ’ by us or referred 
to something, it is a product of the ego, tho subject. 
But tho action of ego and non-ego is reciprocal, and they 
both have their source in the original solf-c;onsciousne8s 
from which they necessarily proceed’. 

It is, of course, beyoml the scope of our intention 

to consider the many essential differences between the 

systems of Leibniz and of Fichte; to have indicated their 

connexion is sufficient. And the words of SchelUng may 

conct'ptinn, the oppciHitions of thought which play so important 
a part in philosophy—being and thought, mind an^ nature, soul 
and body, freedom and law, natural inclination and moral effort, 
mechaniam and teleology—are reconciled. They appear in their 
duo place as different aspects of the several stagos in and through 
which the spiritmil order is realized.’ Adamson, FtchtOf pp. a 19, 
aao. 

* Fichte, SdmntUiche WsrAs, i. 337. 

* *The ego, as understood in common unscientific langu^e, 
posits neither the external object nor itself, but both are posited 
through general and absolute thinking, and through this the 
object is given for the ego, as well as the ego for itself.’ Fichte, 
Wtrkt, iL 563. 
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be taken t^s showing that this connexion was from the 
first fully realized. ‘Since Leibniz,’ he says, ‘if we set 
aside secondary doctrines which do not count, we see 
that the real, the finite, is generally placed in the region 
of the ideal. The whole real world has no existence in 
itself, but only in the representations [Vorstellungen] of the 
soul. . . . Fichte takes up this idealism which i^ a denial 
of the independent being of the real, and, in this regard, 
he does not go beyond Leibniz. The only difference 
l)etw(‘en them is this. Leibniz cannot explain why the 
soul or the Monacl is subject (o affections which produce 
in it finite representations ; or, if he trios to find the cause 
of this, he is obliged to place it in God, in the Infinite, 
which involves him in inevitable contradictions. Fichte, 
on the other hand, finds tliat the finite nature of the soul 
has its explanation in the absolutely free activity of the 
soul itself and results from this, that the soul by its own 
act posits itself for itself as finite, as separated from the 
absolute all, an<l consequently imposes on itself the ne¬ 
cessity of contemplating no longer this absolute all, but 
only the negations, limifiitions, bounds of its infinity 
Accordingly it may be said generally that in the philo¬ 
sophy of Leibniz will and intelligence (appetition and 
perception) are co-ordinate principles of things (the will 
of God, for instance, not being prior to His understand¬ 
ing nor His understanding to His will), while the 
philosophy of Fichte is essentially a practical idealism, 
in which will (in however undefined a form) is ultimate 
and pi'edoniinant. The ‘ principle of the best ’ (the ten¬ 
dency to realize the moral order which is thcj expression 
of the infinite good w'ill)ia with Leibniz the determining 
principle of actual, as distinct from merely possible 
existence, w’hile with Fichte it is the ultimate ground 
of all reality, of tlie one system of things ^ 

' ^'helling, PropofideuHk zur neutrm Philosophie, Werke, vol. i. 

p. tas. 

* All cxcollcnt account of Fichte’s historical position is given in 
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Schopenfmter, 

As regards the main, principles of his philosophy, 
Schopenhauer (however unconsciously) folloM’'s Fichte*. 
His starting-point is the Kantian distinction between the 
intelligible or noumonal and the empirical or phenomenal 
character of a real subject *. As in the philosophy of 
Fichte, the ultimate reality is will. The intelligible 
character' is a will, which is the source of the 'empirical 
character*; and in general will is a pure activity which 
is the source of the system of phenomena. Thus the 
world is will + idea (i, e. Vorstcllung, representation, phe¬ 
nomenon). The absolute is the purely practical activity 
of will, which gives rise to the relalive or inutually 
conditioned, in a way which is beyond explanation, 
for our understanding cannot pass the limits of the 
conditioned, the phenomenal world. IBut this ultimate 
will is essentially destitute of anything that can fairly 
be described as ethical character. The world is not a 
progress towards the realization of the best, but rather 
an unfortunate episode in the existence of the eternal 
will, and the highest good is to be attained not by allow¬ 
ing this will or striving {will to live) to have free course 
in us, but by suppressing it as much as possible. The 
expression, ‘the w'orld as will and ^idea,’ recalls the 
Leibnitian view of substance as essentially appetition 4- 
perception. But Schoi)enhaiier, like Fichte, gives to 
will a metaphysical priority, which is not attributed 

Wallace’s Logic oj Jlegdy Prolegomena (and ed.), cli. ii. Sen also 
oha. 13 and 13 for an aoctAint of Sclielling with suggestive references 
to Leibniz. In ch. 13 there is a lucid explanation of the various 
meanings of the term ‘ Evolution,' as it is uM)d bj Leibniz and by 
Inter writers. Cf. vol. ii. p. 434. 

^ * Except his pessimism, which is no necessary consequence of 
the system, there is absolutely nothing in Schopenhaut^r’s philo¬ 
sophy which is not contained in tjie later works of Fichte.' 
Adamson, FicMe, p. 319. Though this is the statement of an expert, 

I venture to think it a little too sweeping. 

’ Critiguc 0/Pure /fccur/n, Rosenkranz, ii. 43a ; Hartenstein, ii. 4ac‘; 
Meiklejohn, p. 333. 
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to it by I^ibniz. Again, Schopenhauer, reducing the cate* 
gories of Kant to causality i interpi'eted in a wide sense), 
gives great importance to tlie principle of suiBcient reason 
which (in one or other of four different forms) he regards 
as the governing principle of the phenomenal world. 
‘All our ideas [VorstcUungen^ stand to one another in a 
regular | gcsetzmdssig] connexion, which as to its form is 
determinable a priori^ and on account of which nothing 
Holf'Sufficiont and independent, nothing separate and de> 
tached, can, become an object for us. It is this connexion 
which the principle of sufficient reason, in its univer* 
sality, exj>re8sesThe principle of contradiction is 
ostensibly subordinated to that of sufficient reason, it 
being regarded as one of the general laws of thinking, 
discovered by induction and used as a judgment * meta- 
logically true,’ which may be the ground or sufficient 
reason of otlmr judgments ^ But here there is clearly 
an inconsistency between Schopenhauer’s logical theory 
and his metaphysic. His absolute, the ultimate will, is 
(however far he may be from acknowledging it) really 
determined by the principle of contradiction, in its 
abstract form, for the will is conceived as that which 
absolutely is, that which is apart from* all relation, that 
which may, in some mysterious way, produce a system 
of differences, but which has an identity that is perfectly 
independent of them. Accordingly, while Schopenhauer 
indicates the deeper and moi'e comprehensive interpreta¬ 
tion of the principle of sufficient reason as underlying 
that of contradiction, he does not allow it to mould his 
system. « 

Ilerbart. 

Another thinker w'ho owes something to Leibniz and 
something more to Kant and to Fichte, is Herbort (1776- 
1841). He is not content to subordinate the principle of 

^ !7dl)«r 8 i« viet/acke Brunei des Sateu vom zureichmdm Qnmdt, ch. 3 , 
{ 16. 

* Op, I 70 lw dit vierfcKhii fVurjeel, See,, ch, 5, § 33. 
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Riifficieut reason to that of conti-adictiun, but he practically 
endeavours to do without the former principle as far as 
possible. The task of philosophy he regards as that of 
eliminating the contradictions that appear in common 
consciousness by transforming the ideas which are given 
in it This transformation, for Herbort, practically 
means abstraction. Every bit of experience, being given, 
lias something real in it But its reality is that which 
it is, apart from conditions or relations to other things. 
The real is always something, a quale, a * this * or * that' 
of some kind. But it is absolute position (in the Fichtean 
stmse) or affirmation without negation ; it has absolute 
self-identity, .so that it is perfectly simple and not, like 
the Monad of Leibniz, a substance involving in its unity 
a plurality of qualities; and it is punj quality, without 
any quantitative element or n.spect, so that it is neither 
a divisible totality nor an unbroken continuum. These 
‘ reals,’ like tJie Monads, are infinite in number, and each 
is different from every other. But thc-y are absolutely 
unalterable, they have no characteristic analogous to the 
perception of Leibniz, and they are not impenetrable, for 
any number of them may equally l>e thought as occupying 
or os not occupying the same point in space. Like the 
Monads, no one ‘real’ can act upon another; otherwise 
they would cease to be absolute. And eaidi ‘ real ’ is the 
immediate cause of one and only one phenomenon of 
experience, so that the static variety of the world is duo to 
the power of ‘self-preservation’ {Selhstcrhaltung) in each 
‘ real.’ The actual change.s which we find in experience 
are due to the different aspects in which the ‘ reals ’ apiiear, 
when they are in different relations to one anotlK^r, 
although their true natures remain unchanged (as in the 
phenomena of colour contrasts). And these different 

' * Mere uncritical experience or merely empiricnl knowlodgc 
only offers probUma ; it suggests gaps, which indeed further re¬ 
flexion serves at first only to deepen into contrsdictions.' Wallace, 
Uayd'a Philoacphy tff Mind, p. Ixiii. 

* * Wieviel Scheui, soviol Hindeutung auFs Soin.' 
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relations of the ' reals ’ to one another are, again, due to 
the possibility of conceiving the ‘ reals ’ as both together 
in one point and apart from one another. Accordingly 
tlie soul, being a * real,* must not l)e represented as having 
in itself powers, faculties, qualities, &c. It is absolutely 
simple, and has nothing but ‘self-preservation,* which 
apparently is little more than a permanent possibility of 
relation to other ‘reals.’ None of the functions and 
characteristics of mind belong to it intrinsically. They 
are to be ascribed to other things, quite as much as 
to tho mind or soul itself. They are merely names 
for the phenomena or aspects of certain ‘ reals ’ (one of 
which is the soul) in certain relations to one another. 
These phenomenal (of course, not real) interactions of 
the ‘ reals ’ adiiiit of mathematical calculation, and 
accordingly llerbart is the father of those who apply 
mathematical methods in enipirical i>sychology ^ This 
is natural in one whose thought is so completely 
dominated by tho abstract use of the principle of contj-a- 
diction. And, in short, if we leave out of account tho 
influence of Fichte upon his psychology, we may regard 
Herbart’s work as a remodelling of that of Leibniz, on the 
supposition that the principle of sufficient reason is to be 
dropi>ed. 

IlegcVs Solution of the Dualism in lAiihnis. 

lu the philosophy of Hegel we have a solution of the 
dualism between the principle of contradiction and that 
of sufficient reason, as they are u.sed and conceived by 
Leibniz. The problem indicated b}' this dualism under¬ 
lies the whole course of German speculation from the 
time of Leibniz onwards. Wolff, in a negative way, gave 

^ His Application of mathcmaiicitl methods, however, differs 
ontii*6ly from that which oocura in the psycho-physics of the 
BWhner Sohool, and in raodoru physiological psychology. For 
a ^ Wallace, Heg«Vs PhUosophy qf Mind, pp. Ixviii 

sqq. It may also be noted that Leibniz’s theories regarding un¬ 
conscious and petdM perceptions are developed and applied in the 
psychology of Herbart. 
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precision to the problem by suggesting the most superficial 
possible solution, reducing the principle of sufficient 
reason to that of contradiction. This (though Wolff 
perhaps did not realize it) was little better than telling 
Leibniz that he had discoyered a mare's n^t. Kant, on 
the other hand, gives positive precision to the problem by 
the sharpness of his distinction between the absolute and 
the relative, while Fichte and Schelling, in different ways, 
endeavour to make explicit the unity to which the Kantian 
divisions point. Their re-employment of the principle of 
development or progressive self-realization, which is so 
important a feature of Leibniz's thinking, brings us to the 
verge of Hegel’s solution of the problem. Hegel practi¬ 
cally reverses the procedure of Wolff, by showing that the 
principle of contradiction presupposes that of sufficient 
reason, and tiiat each by itself is an abstract expression 
of the princij)lo of solf-consciousnoss'. The real is not 
merely in se (as it would be if the abstract principle of 
contradiction were ultimate), nor is it merely in alio (as it 
would be if the abstract principle of suflicient reason were 
ultimate, wdnch, of course, no one maintains). But the 
real is that which becomes itself through being in alioy 
through being not itself. There is no such thing as a 
purely analytic or a purely synthetic judgment; but 
when we attribute any quality to a subject, we attribute 
to it not merely a difference from other things but a 
oneness with that from which we differentiate it*. Th<} 
universe is a system of such perfect unity that the oj)po- 
sites it contains are all contraries and never contradictories. 
Absolute contradictoHes or absolute differentes are ab¬ 
stractions, To say, as did Leibniz, that no two things are 
exactly the same implies that no two things (not even the 
most extreme opposites) are entirely different. A must 

‘ See Caird's Hegd (Blackwood's Philosophical Classics', chs. 7 
and 8. Also Wallace, Prolegomena to the Logic 0/ Ilegd ^and ed.), 
ch. 30. 

’ Cf. Caird, Criitoal Philoaophy of Kant^ vol. U. pp. 64 sqq. 
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liave something in common with not-A, if their opposition 
is to have any meaning. * The other stands over against 
its other’.’ That is to say, their difference must have 
some ground, some underlying unity. And on the other 
hand, every identity, even the identity of a thing with 
itself, impli«‘s some difference. There is no pure ground, 
no absolute first principle, independent of a sufficient 
reason. Hegel regards the universe as itself one absolute 
system. The world we know is the only world, and it 
is not a merely phenomenal system, the expression of 
something heterogeneous witli it (like the arc electric 
light between two opposite points of carbon , nor is it an 
inexplicable product of something other than itself, such 
as an unconditioned will, nor yot is it tlie production of 
some noumenal absolute. It hangs upon nothing; it 
needs nothing to hang upon. The universe is one system 
of endless mutual determinations, yet not a merely static 
system nor a system of cyclical revolutions, endlessly 
repeated, which would involve the supposition of an 
external absolute as the source or support of all. It is 
rather an evolution of that whose end is in its beginning, 
that w'hose development is fret', because, being all-com¬ 
prehensive, it is perfectly self-deh'rmined. 

Thus Hegel points out that ‘ it is the notion which 
Leibniz had in his eye when ho spoke of sufficient ground 
and urged the study of things under iis point of view.’ By 
the notion Hegel means ‘a content objet^tivelyand intrin¬ 
sically dett'rmined and hence self-acting.’ This would 
sufficiently describe the Monad of Leibniz if we keep out 
of view the Monad’s absolute particularity, its isolation as 
one of an infinite series of inde][$endent units, or, in other 
words, if wo omit from the conception of the Monad all 
that is due to the principle of contradiction, Interpreted 
abstractly as a principle of pure or immediate self-identity. 
Thi» isolation, of course, is an essential element in 

* Hegol, Loffie^ $ 1x9 (Wallace's Tr, and ed., p. aaa). See the 
wltole passage, and also pp. aa4 sqq. 
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L>^ibniz’8 conception of the Monad, and the result is that 
while his speculation points to a view of the universe as 
one system in which the elements are intrinsically and 
not externally combined, he does not go far enough to 
secure this metaphysical position, just as he does nut 
push his logical analysis far enough to reconcile the 
principles of contradiction and sufficient reason. The 
Hegelian ‘ notion * is thus the completion of what is 
vaguely shadowed forth in the Monad of Leibniz, and 
more especially in the Monas Monadum, in which all is 
(however unsatisfactorily) brought to unity. For the 
notion implicitly contains all in itself, and all is realized 
through its logical (not temporal) development. Like 
the Monad, the notion is not m time any more than it is in 
space; it comprehends both. The dilFerOnce is that by 
Leibniz the dc^velopment is conceived as a ccintinuous 
growth or increase in a certain fundamental quality 
(clearness and di.stinctness of perception), wliile by Hegel 
it is represented as a dialectic movement from that whicli 
is I’elatively abstract, through its correlative aUstraction 
(or its ‘ negation ’) to that which, compiehending or 
uniting both, is relatively concrete. For Ijeibniz deveJo])- 
ment is from small to great (witness, for instance, his 
pctites perceptions; ; for Hegel development is from frag¬ 
ments to wholes, or rather from the vague and undeter¬ 
mined to the definite and determined. 

Accordingly what Leibniz means by saying that the 
Monad (or its qualities) cannot go out of itsfdf and cannot 
be entered or influenced from outside, would by Hegel be 
expressed as the docti’ine that thought or self-cohsciou.sness 
is reality, the universe, and that accordingly it can neither 
go beyond itself nor have anything beyond it. It may 
sunder itself ideally, but it cannot really go out of itself, 
for there is no * out of itself.* In the same way the Monad 
may ideally be sundered into active and passive elements 
(entelechy and matericr prima'^, but it can really give 
nothing and it can really receive nothing. The difference 
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at this point between the attitude of Hegel and that of 
Leibniz is due to the fact that while Leibniz interprets 

* perception ’ as that which it is in its lowest form (mere 

* representation ’ or * expression *), and regards conscious¬ 
ness and self-consciousness as developments from it by 
increase or addition, Hegel interprets ‘ representation * or 
relation in general as being essentially that which it is 
in its highest form (self-consciousness), and regards the 
lower forms as ‘ abstract ’ or incomplete foreshadowings, 
undevelo{)ed expressions of it. For Hegel as for Leibniz 
the universe is organic throughout. No part of it is 
actually other than self-determined, for the unity of the 
whole and its parts is absolutely complete, so that no jjart 
C4in be conceived as having any reality by itself. Leibniz 
holds that the Monads must l:>e conceived on the ‘analogy' of 
the soul. Hegel insists on a unity which is closer than mei*e 
analogy, and which, at the same time, expresses itself in 
the greatest possible variety; ho regards self-consciousness, 
explicitly or implicitly, as the reality of every part, every 
member or organ, of the whole. In short, it may be 
said that in Ijoibniz's account of simple substance we have 
the first suggestion of the transition from substance to 
subject (as the ultimate reality of things), which is brought 
to completion by Hegel *. 

Loizcs llcconstruciUm of the Hypotheses of Leibniz. 

It seemed to Lotze that the ‘ bold Monism * of Hegel 
‘undertook far more than human po%vers can achieve,' 
although ‘ its leading idea by no means loses its value 
through the great defects in its execution This ‘ leading 
idea * was in Lotze's opinion tlie ‘ reconciliation of oppo¬ 
sites,’ the overcoming of the contradictions in thought by 
bringing all knowledge to systematic unity. But Lotze’s 
• 

‘ Cf. generally Caird, Critical PhUosoph\f of Kant^ vol. ii. bk. i. 
ch. xa, especially pp. 6a eqq. See also Monadologyj § 30. 

* Lotxe, M0laji^ysic, bk. L ch. 7, § 68 (Eng. Tr., vol. i. p. ao6). 
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interpretation of ‘ thought * is very different from that of 
Hegel. Although he expressly repudiated the suggestion 
that he is to be counted as a follower of Herbart, Lotze’s 
position as regaids thought and the reconciling of its 
contradictions is more akin to the view of Herbart than 
to that of Hegel. Like Herbart he I'egarda thought as 
essentially analytic, as interpreting rather than constituting 
reality, and the work of science or philosophy is thus not 
that of laying down an absolute all-comprehensive system, 
expressing the whole evolution of reality, but that of 
unifying our knoAvledge, resolving the contradictions that 
appear in common experience. Thought cannot pierce to 
the inner nature of things, cannot understand them so 
thoroughly that it could make them. To use a distinc¬ 
tion wliich has become a commonplace among writei>s on 
natural science, thought cun describe but it cannot c-iyi/am'. 
It can give an account of what happens, can express in the 
form of general law's the relations betw'^etui tilings, so afitt> 
be able to calculate occurrences, and can possibly reduce 
these laws to one general system ; but it cannot tell what 
the things themstdves really are, how they originally came 
into being, and why they are so and not otherwise. In 
short, thought is governed solely by the principle of 
contradiction; the principle of sufficient reason (in 
Leibniz’s sense) is beyond it. ‘ Reality is infinitely richer 
than thought. . . . We know' that in fact the nature of 
reality yields a result to us unthinkable. It teaches us 
that being and not-being are not, as wo could not help 
thinking them to be, contradictory predicates of every 
subject, but that there is an alternative between them, 
arising out of a union of the two which we cannot construct 
in thought. This explains how the extravagant utterance 
could be ventured upon, that it is just contradiction 


* For a fuller account of this distinction, see Merz, Ifinfory t/ 
European Thought in the Einetemlh Century, Tol. i. pp. 337, 383, 383, notes. 
Venn (Empirical Logic, ch. si) minimizes the distinction, holding 
explanation to be generalization. 
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which constituteiH the truth of the real. Those who used 
it regarded that as contradictory which was in fact 
superior to logical laws—which does not indeed abrogate 
them in Iheir legitimate application, but as to which no 
sort of positive conjecture could possibly be formed as 
a result of such application 

The revolt of Lotze against the idealism of Fichte, 
Hchelliiig, and Ilegol was due to the bad treatment which 
I he ‘Philosophy of Nature’ had received at their hands. 
The self-confidence of a thought which had found itseli 
absolute i*esultud in a Naturphilosophie which despised 
facts ; and l^otzo, as a scientist, felt it necessary to bring 
down thought from ‘the high horse of idealism,’ and 
assign to it the humble work of observation and descrip¬ 
tion. ‘The study of medieino, which I had chosen as my 
life-work, made it necessary for me to acquire a knowledge 
of natural science, and hence (in brief) I came to see how 
completely untenable is a groat part of the views of 
Hegel, or rather the whole of them, in the form in which 
they are put^’ It was to a large extent through his 
medical studies that Lotze arnvod at one of the chief 
doctrines of his philosojihy, viz, the universality of mecha¬ 
nism as an account of the relations between phenomena. 
‘The father of modern physiolog}',’ Johannes Muller 
(1801-1858), had changed the whole aspect of biological 
science by extending the concej)tion of mechanism to all 
the phenomena of life ’. Lotze took a furtlier step in the 
same direction when he dehned mechanism as ‘ the con¬ 
nexion of all tiiose universal laws, according to which 
every individual in the created world acts upon every 
otherThe sphere of mechanism is thus extended so as 

* Lotze. Melaphync. bk. i. ch. 6, § 76 (Eng. 'I'r., vol. i. pp. 178, 
179). See the whole chapter, in which ttie views of lioihniz and 
Herbnrt are discussed. 

* SireiUfchr\ftf p. 7. 

* Merz, Hiitory tff Europmn Thought in the Nineteenth CJenhtry, vol. i. 

? p. ai6 sqq.; cf. Lotze, MetaphysiCf bk. ii. ch. 8, 334 sqq. (Eng. 

vol. ii. p. laBj, 

* Streitachri/tf p. 57. 
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to include the phenomena not merely of inorganic and 
organic bodies, but also of mind. ‘The function of 
mechanism in the construction of the world is, without 
an exception, universal in its extent The conception of 
mechanism governs all science, for the principle of all our 
thinking is the principle of contradiction, which can 
only accept what is given in experience and systematize 
its laws. 

But Lotzo protests strongly against the view that 
mechanism gives us a final explanation of the reality of 
the world. The laws of science are laws of phenomena ; 
they do not account for the things themselves. We may 
say that the essence of a thing is to stand in relations to 
other things. But the thing itself is more than the 
relation.s, and mechanism gives us an account of the rela¬ 
tions only. Thus while ‘ the function of mechanism in 
the construction of the world is universal in its extent, it 
is entirely subordinate in its importance As mere 
thought is by itself inadequate to reality, so mechanism 
(the system of laws which it is the work of science} to 
discover and express) is not an eternally necessary system, 
constituting the very nature of things, but is inoiely the 
way in which the ultimate idea, the gf>od, has freely 
chosen to realize itselfNot thought, but goodness is 
ultimate, and ‘ the establishing of mechanism is the first 
ethical deed of the Absolute. The fact that there is 
a kingdom of universal laws appears to mo to bo compre¬ 
hensible only in a world who.se ultimate principle is an 
ethical one ; another world (if I were to try to form for 
myself the notion of >t, which is for me absurd) might, it 

’ Kleiiie Schrijlm, iii. 310. 

• hoc, cit, cf. Microcosmua, Introduction (Eng. Tr., vol. i. p. xvi'.. 

’ * Mechanism is but the collection of all the instrumental forms 
in which Ood has willed that created beings shall net on one another 
with their unknown natures, and that all their states shall be 
welded into tlje endless chain of a world-history. This view 
explores the sphere of means, not the sphere of ends to which theM 
minister.* Mierocoamm, *bk. iii. Conclusion. (Eng. Tr., vol. L 
P. 3p8.) 


O 
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appears to me, have arisen—a world without this thread 
of consecutiveness, without this veritas in the sense of the 
old metaphysic Accordingly for Lotze the ultimate 
reality is a personal God, who sets before Himself the 
highest moral ends, and has established the ‘absolutely 
valid system of laws which rules the w^orld * as the best 
means of securing these ends. Thought is a means of 
attaining to complete experience ; mechanism is a means 
of realizing the best. ‘ There is no “ nature of things ** 
outside of God,’ limiting the sphere of His choice. But 
on the other hand. His choice is not arbitrary, but is 
governed by His perfect idea of what is absolutely 
best. 

In this the influence of Leibniz is so manifest that it 
does not surprise us to find Lotze writing to the younger 
Fichte : ‘ I went wllingly through the splendid gateway 
which he [ Herbart] is convinced that he has been able to 
erect as an entrance to his metaphysic ; the gateway of 
the Leibnitian Monad-world®.’ Thus, according to Lotze, 
we are constrained to conceive the real world as a world 
of Monads, which are ultimately one in nature. In addition 
to mechanism, or the system of laws governing (or ex- 
pi essing) the relations between things, there are the things 
themselves, the facts, which may be conceived as Monads. 
And both of these (the laws and the facts) presuppose 
a universal and all-pervading substance, which is merely 
a postulate of thought, but is a reality for feeling, and 
which (being intelligible only through the idea of a 
personal Deity) realizes the highest moral ends in the 
sphere of the facts by means of the* laws. Things are to 
be thought of as Monads, because nature is to be con¬ 
ceived as animated throughout; all things are endowed 
with ‘modes of sensation and enjoymentOtherwise 

^ SirvUnchriftf p. 57. 

•^bid. p. 7. 

* Microcosmua, bk. iii. ch. 4| $ 3 (Eng. Tr., vol. i. p. 360). Of. 
Lotze'a early writing—d’wn IdioU sur Descartes, Spinoza et 
(KMm Schri/tenj vd. iil. p. 564.) 
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we should have to regard all nature as merely machinery 
for the drama of human consciousness—a view which 
could never satisfy our 'longings’ and 'cravings.’ But 
this monadology or 'hypothesis of unextended atoms’ can 
never, for Lotze, be more than a hypothesis. Thought 
can never determine its truth, because it is a hypothesis 
regarding the nature of things, and thought has to do 
only with their relations. The monadology is ' a concep¬ 
tion of whose essential truth we are convinced, yet to 
which we can hardly expect any further concession than 
that, among the dreams of our imagination, it may be 
one of those which do not contradict actual facts 

Lotze is here manifestly more in harmony with Kant 
than with Leibniz ®. And he further differs from Leibniz 
in maintaining that the Monads are not completely isolated 
from one another, so that each contains its own relations 
within itself. If Leibniz’s doctrine be true, 'while none 
of the members [of the real world ] condition each other, 
eveiything goes on as if they all did so ; accordingly, 
while it does not really form a whole, yet to an intelli¬ 
gence directed to it, it will have the appearance of doing 
so; and, in one word, its reality consists in a hollow and 
delusive imitation of that inner consistency which was 
pronounced to be, as such, the ultimate reason why its 
realization was possible’.* Accordingly for Lotze ‘every 
single thing and event can only be thought as an activity, 
constant or transitory, of the one existence, its reality 
and substance as the mode of being and substance of this 
one existence, its nature and form as a consistent phase 
in the unfolding of the same'.’ The pre-established 
harmony of Leibniz is thus set aside by Lotze Its place 

* MicrocosmuSf bk. iii. ch. 4, 5 3 fEng. Tr., i. 360; cf. J. 3 ^ 3 /’ 

* For an excellent account of the general relation of Lotze to 
Kant, see Jones, PhUomphy q/* Lotze, pp. 64 sqq. 

* Jfetophyetc, bk. i. cb. 6, § 79 (Eng. Tr., vol. i. p. 184). Cf. the 
whole context. 

* toe. cit. 

“ ‘Only if the course of all, even of the most trivial, events 
were flx^ by immutable predestination, could the assumption of 
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is taken by the conception of mechanism, through which 
we describe the relations in which things are for thought. 
Such relations as those between the phenomena of the 
soul and the phenomena of the body can be described on 
purely mechanical principles: that is to say, the condi* 
tions of their connexion can be stated as laws. And the 
theory of a pre-established harmony is not required (not 
to say that it is insufficient) to explain how the phenomena 
of the soul have any connexion with those of the body— 
how, for instance, physical nerve-motion passes into 
psychical sensation. It is impossible for our thought to 
explain this ; but it is just as impossible for our thought 
to explain how one physical phenomenon is invariably 
connected with another physical phenomenon —how, for 
instance, the burning match is connected with the explod¬ 
ing gunpowder \ In neither case can thought do more 
than describe a connexion invariable in our experience. 
Science must be content with a ‘ practical occasionalism ’ 
as distinct from the ‘ theoretical' (i. e. absolute ontological) 
‘ occasionalism ’ of the Cartesians 

Thus in Lotze we find the principles of the philosophy 
of Loibniz modified by Kantian infiueneos. Like Leibniz, 
Lotze in his application of the principles of contradiction 
and of sufficient reason keeps them sharply apart from 

u pro-establit<l»Gd harmony—not, indeed, explain anything, but— 
tolerably well descrit/e the facts. ... It is only if individual things 
do not float independent or loft to themselves in a vacuum across 
which no connexion can reach—only if all of them, being finite 
individuals, are at the same time only parts of one single infinite 
substance, which embraces them all and cherishes them all within 
itself, that their reciprocal action, or whbt wo call such, is possible.’ 
MicrocoemttSf bk. ix. ch. i, § 5 (Eng. Tr., vol. ii. pp. 597, 598). 
Of. Metaphysic, bk. i. ch. 5, §§63 sqq. (Eng. Tr., vol. i. p. 150). 

^ ‘As in our life we see the physical motions of external nature 
employevl as stimuli to excite that in ourselves which is far 
higher-—conscious sensation : bo, we think, throughout the universe 
mechanical events arc but the external tissue of regularly crossing 
stftnuli, designed to kindle at innumerable points, within in¬ 
numerable l^in^, the true action of a more intelligeut life.* 
Uierocosmus, bk. iii. Conclusion. t,£ng, Tr., vol. i. p. 399.) 

* Str$it 8 chr{/f, p. 96. 
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one another. But, unlike Leibniz, he regards the principle 
of contradiction as, indeed, universally applicable but 
completely subordinate in importance. According to 
Leibniz, mechanism in the real world is subordinate to 
teleology, efficient to final causes. But at least the co¬ 
ordinate priority of the principle of contradiction is secured 
by the conception of the ‘possible' things or ‘essences,' 
the realm of ideas, in the understanding of God. Lotze, 
on the other hand, does away with this realm of ‘ possi¬ 
bles,’ making the ‘principle of the best* absolutely 
supreme, allowing the choice of God to bo independent 
even of the principle of contradiction, independent of all 
save the ideal of absolute ethical worth. A violation of 
the law of contradiction is an absurdity for us ; but God 
might conceivably (if it had been the most perfect means 
to the realizing of the best) have made a world in which 
the law of contradiction did not hold. But as Leibniz 
gave no clear explanation of the relations between the 
two principles of contradiction and sufficiont reason, so 
Lotze does not explain the subordination of the one to 
the other, but maintains that any such explanation is 
beyond the roach of human thought. 

From early years Lotze was familiar with the works of 
Leibniz, and his w^ritings continually suggest Leibnitian 
ways of looking at things. But, though an inheritor of 
Leibniz’s ideas, he could not ‘ take over ’ the philosophy 
as a whole. ‘ I have, indeed, in general never had the 
presumption to declare myself the successor of Lei bin z, 
in the sense of being his heir . . . but I must ^have the 
presumption to admit that I could only have entered into 
possession of this inheritance cum henejicio inventariV* 

Other Influences of Leibniz. 

It would be impossible briefly to indicate the full 
influence of the philosophy of Leibniz in other directions. 


' Kltine Sehriften, toI. iii. p. 342. 
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While the academic writers on philosophy missed much 
of his best thought, its spirit was felt in the literature of 
Germany through the works of Lessing and Herder'. 
Nor was Leibniz's thinking altogether without effect upon 
English literature; for, though the doctrine is sadly 
straitened into platitude, that sense of the varied whole¬ 
ness and harmonious system of things which pervades the 
ThMicee is cleverly expressed in the Essay on Man bj*^ 
the phrases of which Pope was a master Again, with 
regard to the influence of Leibniz upon natural science, 
reference may be made to the way in which his idea that 
the organism is a group of smaller organisms, has been in 
various forms developed by naturalists like Buffon and 
has finally gained something like scientific verification in 
the cell-theory of Schwann. Johannes Muller recognized 
this by giving to the cells the somewhat inappropriate 
name of ' organic monads'*.’ Modern psychology also, in 
the attention it directs to * sul>-conacious' processes and 
in its analysis of sensations and perceptions into elements 
which are individually unnoticed (e. g. the ‘ over-tones * of 
Helmholtz and the ‘ local signs ’ of Lotze), owes much to 

' S«c Morz's Leibniz (_Blofikwood'« Philosophical Classics), pp. 195 
sqq. There are also traces of the influence of Leibniz iu the works 
of Schiller, who is said to have written his poem Die Freundschojt. 
when his mind was full of ideas suggested by the rending of 
Leibniz. This is the po<»m from which Hegel in his Geschichte d. 
Phil.f vol. i. p. 91 (ed. 1840), quotes the well-known linos ‘ Freiindlos 
tear der grosse Woltenmeister/ &c. The poem belongs to Schiller's 
' First Period.’ 

See Introduction to the edition by Mark Pnttison (Clarendon 
Press). BoJingbroke said of Pope that he wa.s *a very great wit, 
but a very indittei*ent philosopher.* 

■* Cf. Buflbn's Hiatoire NaiureUe, &o. (17^7), vol. ir. p. aa : ' Living 
beings contain a large number of living and active molecules. 
The life of the animal or of the plant appears to be only the result 
of all the activities, of all the little individual lives (if I may so 
speak) of each of these active molecules, whose life is underived 
and appears incapable of destruction.' 

VWelsmann regards the unioellular organism as immortal. Cf. 
Essays upon Heredttyf &c. (Eng. ed. by Poulton, SchCnland, and 
Shipley, pp. 95 and 97). For a good account of the relation of 
Leibniz’s philosophy (o modern scientific thought, see ‘Watson, 
ComtOj Mill and Spencer, pp. 196 sqq. 
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Leibniz’s far-reaching suggestion of the unconscious peiitcs 
perceptions. For this suggestion also (if for little else) 
Hartmann's Philosophy of the Unconscious is indebted to 
Leibniz And further, in these days when we are so 
persistently assured that ‘ the real is the individual,’ 
Monadology may be said to be in the air, and we need 
not be surprised to hnd that, in one form or another, it 
has its udlierents in theologians like Dorner, philosophical 
teachers like Groom Kobertson, and expositors like Dill- 
mann. 

The fruits of the philosophy of Leibniz are as widely 
scattered as its roots were far spread. The materials of 
his philosophy were derived from every sphere of thought, 
from every generation of thinkers, and he gave to the 
future as liberally as he borrowed from the post. * Nicht 
Vielwisser wai* er, sondern, soweit der Mensch es kann. 
All- und Ganzwisser, und soin Erfassen, sein Erkertnen, 
war stets zugleich sch<ipferischer Act ’ 

^ Se« Tr. by Coupland, vol. i. pp. 16 sqq. 

‘ * Ho waa learned not inondy in many things but, so far us 
a man can be, in uH and everything, and his very comprehending 
or acquiring of knowledge was also an act of creating.' E. Du 
Bois-Reyinond, Leibnisische Oetlanken in der neueren Naturwiaamachaft, 
in his Beden, Erste Folge, p. 33. 
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APPENDIX A. 

EXPLANATION OP THE PRE-ESTABLISHED HARMONY BY 

A SPECIAL INSTANCE. 

In a letter to Arnauld (1687) (Gr. ii. 113) Leibniz gives an 
account of the way in which his theory may be applied to 
a particular case (that of the relation between a pin-prick 
in the body and pain in consciousness). ‘We have now to 
inquire how the soul is conscious of the motions of its body, 
since we can see no way of explaining by what channels the 
activity of an extended mass can pass into an indivisible being. 
Ordinary Cartesians declare that no explanation of this union 
can be given. The authors of the hypothesis of occasional 
causes think that it is nodus r-indice dignus, cut Deus ex Machina 
intetrenire deheat. For my part I explain it in a natural way. 
From-the notion of substance or concrete [accompli] being in 
general, which declares that its present state is always a natural 
consequence of its preceding state, it follows that the nature of 
each individual substance, and consequently of every soul, is to 
express the universe. Each has been from the first created 
such that, in virtue of the laws of its own nature, it must 
happen that it is in harmony with what takes place in bodies, 
and especially in its own body. We need not then be surprised 
to find that it has the power of representing to itself the pin¬ 
prick, when this takes place in its body. And, to complete my 
explanation on this point, we have:— * 

State of the body at moment A. State of the soul at moment A. 
State of the body at the following State of Uie soul at moment B. 
moment B. 

(Pin-prick.) (Pain.) 

* k^y then, the state of the body at moment B follows from the 
state of the body at moment A, so the state of the soul B is 
a consequence of A, the preceding state of the same soul, 
according to the notion of substance in general. Now the 
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states of the soul are naturally and essentially expressions of 
the corresponding states of the world, and especially of the 
bodies which for the time belong to the soul. Accordingly, 
since the pin<prick is a part of the state of the body at the 
moment B, the representation or expression of the pin-prick 
(i. e. the pain) will be a part of the soul at the moment B ; for 
as one motion follows from another motion, so one representa¬ 
tion follows from another representation in a substance whose 
nature is to be representative. Thus the soul must needs be 
conscious of the pin-prick, when the laws of relation require 
it to express more distinctly a more observable change in the 
parts of its body. It is true that the soul is not always distinctly 
conscious of the causes of the pin-prick and of its coming pain, 
when these are still hidden in the representation of the state A, 
as when we sleep or in some other way are unaware of the 
approach of the pin. But that is because the motions of 
the pin at that time make too little impression, and though 
we are already in some way affected by all these motions und 
their representations in our soul, and thus have within us thr 
representation or expression of the causes of the pin-prick, and 
consequently the cause of the representation of the same pin¬ 
prick, that is to say, the cause of the pain- ye.t we can unravel 
them from the multitude of other thoughts only when they 
become noticeable Our soul reflects only upon the more 
marked phenomena, which stand out from the others; not 
thinking distinctly of any, when it thinks equally of all. After 
this explanation, I cannot imagine where anybody can find the 
least shadow of farther difficulty, unless ho is prepared to 
deny that God can create substances which are so made from 
the beginning that each in virtue of its own nature is after¬ 
wards in harmony with the phenomena of all the others. Now 
nobody seems to deny this possibility, and since we see that 
mathematicians represent in a machine the motions of the 
heavenly bodies (as wiien 

Jura poll rerumque fidom legosque doorum 
Cuncta Syracosius transtulit arte senex, 

which we can do to-day much better than Archimedes could in 
his day), why could not God, who excels them infinitely, from 
the beginning create representative substances in such a way 
that they express by their own laws, according to the natural 
change of their thoughts or representations, all that is to 
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happen to every body? This seems to me not only easy 
to conceive, but also worthy of God and of the beauty of the 
tmivcrse, and in a way necessary, since all substances must 
have a mutual harmony and connexion and all must express 
in themselves the same universe and the universal cause, which 
is the will of their Creator, and the decrees or laws which He 
has established in order to make them fit into one another as 
well as possible. Thus this mutual correspondence of different 
substances (which, speaking with metaphysical strictness, can¬ 
not act upon one another, and yet are in harmony as if one 
did act upon another) is one of the strongest proofs of the 
existence of God or of a common cause which each effect must 
always express according to its point of view and its capacity 
of expression. Otherwise the phenomena of different minds 
would not harmonize, and there would be as many systems as 
substances; or rather, it would be entirely a matter of chance 
if they were sometimes in harmony.’ 


APPENDIX B. 

FORMATION OP THE IDEA OF SPACE. 

In § 47 of the fifth letter to Clarke, Leibniz gives an account 
of the origin of the idea of space. ‘ I will here show how 
men come to form to themselves the notion of space. They 
consider that many things exist at once and they observe in 
them a certain order of co-existence, according to which the 
relation of one thing to another is more or less simple. This 
order is their situation or distance. When it happens that 
one of those co-existent things changes its relation to a mul¬ 
titude of others, without their changing their relations among 
themselves; and that another thing, ncwlj’- come, acquires 
the same relation to the others as the former had; we then 
stiy it is come into the place of the other; and this change we 
call« motion in that body, wherein is the immediate cause 
of the change. And though several, or even all the co-existent 
things should change according to certain known rules of 
direction and velocity, we can always determine the relation of 
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situation which each acquires with reference to every other, and 
we can even determine the relation which any other [co-existent] 
would have [to this], or which this would have to any other, if it 
had not changed or if it had changed otherwise. And supposing 
or feigning that among those co-existents there is a suiiieient 
number of them, which have undergone no change, then we 
may say that those which now have to those fixed existents 
a relation such as that which others formerly had to them, 
have the same place which these latter had. And that which 
comprehends all these places is called space, which shows that 
in order to have an idea of place, tind consequently of space, 
it is sufficient to consider these relations and the rules of their 
changes, without needing to fancy any absolute reality outside 
of the things whose situation we consider. And, to give a kin<l 
of definition ; place is that which we say is the same for A and 
for B, when the relation of co-existence between B anti 
C, E, F, (}, &c., is in perfect agreement with the relation of 
co-existence which A formerly had with the same C, E, F, G, 
&c.; provided that in C, E, F, G, &c., there has been no cause 

of change. Place is that which is the same in 

diflerent moments to different existent things, when the re¬ 
lations of co-existence between each and certain other existents, 
which are supposed to continue fixed from moment to moment, 
agree entirely together. Axid fixed existents are those in which 
there has been no cause of change in the order of their co¬ 
existence with others, or (which is the same thing) in which 
there has been no motion. In short, space is that which 
results from places taken together. And here it is right to 
consider the difference between place and the relation of 
situation which is in the body occupying the place. For the 
place of A and B is the same; whereas the relation of A to 
the fixed bodies is not exactly and individually the same as 
the relation which B (that comes into its place) will have to 
the same fixed bodies : these relations are only in agreement. 
Fotr two different objects, as A and B, cannot have exactly the 
same individual affection; it being impossible that the same 
individual accident should be in two objects or pass from one 
object to another. But the mind, not satisfied with mere 
agreement, looks for an identity, for something which should 
be really the same, and conceives it as outside of the objects: 
and this is what we here call place and apace. But this can 
only be an ideal thing, involving a certain order, in which 
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the mind conceives relations to be applied.' (E. 768 a; G. vii. 
400.) 

I have made some slight alterations in Clarkes translation 
for the sake of clearness. As to other details of Leibniz’s 
doctrine of space, cf. Fraser’s ed. of Locke’s Essay, vol. i. 
pp. 158 and 186. 


APPENDIX a 

THE MEANING OF CAUSE. 

In a draft of a letter to Arnauld (1686) (G. ii, 68) Leibniz 
expounds his view of cause as follows: ‘ The hypothesis of 

concomitauce is a consequence of my notion of substance. 
For, in my view, the individual notion of a substance includes 
all that is ever to ha})pen to it, and it is in this respect that 
concrete things [litres aecomph's = res completae VJ differ from 
those which are not so. Now, the soul being an individual 
substance, its notion, idea, essence or nature must include all 
that is ever to happen to it; and God, who sees it perfectly, 
sees in it all that it will ever do or suffer and all the thoughts 
it will have. Accordingly, since our thoughts are nothing but 
the consequences of the nature of our soul and arise in it 
in virtue of its notion, it is useless to seek in it the influence 
of any other particular substance, besides that such an influence 
is absolutely inexplicable. It is true that certain thoughts come 
to us when there are certain lx)dily motions, and that certain 
bodily motions happen when we have certain thoughts; but 
that is because each substance expresses the entire universe 
in its own way, and that expression of the universe which is 
a motion in the body is perhaps a pain in relation to the soul. 
But we attribute activity \action\ to that substance whose 
expression is the more distinct, and we call it cause. Thus 
when a body passes through water, there is an infinity of 
motions of the parts of the water, such as there must be in 
order Ahat the place which the body leaves may be filled up 
again by the shortest way. We say that this body is the 
cause of the motions, because by its means we can explain 
distinctly what happens; but if we consider what is physical 
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and real in the motion, we may equally well Buppose that the 
body is at rest and that everything else moves, in accordance 
with the hypothesis, since the whole motion in itself is only 
a relative thing, viz. a change of position [sititation] which 
we do not know how to explain with mathematical exactness; 
but wd do attribute it to a body by means of which all is 
distinctly explained’ fi.e. so far sufficiently explained, though 
not with mathematical exactness]. *And in fact, taking all 
the phenomena little and great, there is only one hypothesis 
which serves to explain the whole distinctly. And we may 
indeed say that, although this body may not be an efficient 
physical cause of these effects, its idea is at least, so to speak, 
their final, or, if you like, archetypal [exewplaire] cause in 
the understanding of God. For, if we wish to find whether 
there is anything real in the motion, let us imagine that 
God wills directly to produce all the changes of situation 
in the universe exactly as if this vessel were j)roducing them 
in passing through the water; is it not true that there would 
actually happen exactly the same thing ? For it is impossible 
to assign any real difference. Thus, in metaphysical strict¬ 
ness, we have no more reason to say that the vessel compels 
the water to make this great number of ripples by means 
of which the place of the vessel is filled up, than to say that 
the water is compelled to make all these ripples and that 
it compels the vessel to move in conformity with it; but, 
except by saying that God has willed directly to produce 
so great a number of motions all tending to this one thing, 
we can give no reason for it, and as it is not reasonable to 
have recourse to God for the immediate explanation of matters 
of detail, we have recourse to the vessel, although actually, 
in an ultimate analysis, the agreement of all the phenomena 
of the various substances comes only from this, that they 
are all i^roductions of one and the same cause, io wit, God; 
and consequently eacli individual substance expresses the re¬ 
solution which God has taken with regard to the whole 

universe.It is quite right to say that my will is 

the cause of the motion of my arm and that a nolutio continui 
in the matter of my body is the cause of pain, for the one 
expresses distinctly what the other expresses more confusedly, 
and activity \action\ is to be attributed to the substance of 
which the expression is more distinct.’ (p. 71.) 
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APPENDIX D. 

LEIBNIZ’S LOGIC. 

In the Nouveaux Eaaais, bk. iv. ch. 11 , § 14 (E. 379 a; G.v. 428), 
th(‘re is an interestinfj passage explaining in more detail a part 
of the logic of Leibniz. It conhiiiiH some remarkable anticipa¬ 
tions of more modern views. ‘ Propositions of fact also may 
become geiiciiil in a vaiy, but it is by induction or observation ; 
so that it’ [the general proposition of fact] ‘is nothing but 
a multitude of similar facts, as when we observe that all 
quii'ksilver evaporates by the force of fire; and this is not 
a perfect generality, because we do not see its necessity, 
(leneral propositions of reason are necessary, although reason 
also furnishes some which are not absolutely general and are 
only probable, as for instance, when we presume that an idea 
is possible, until a more strict investigation reveals its contrary. 
There are, finally, mixed propositions, which are drawn from 
j)remi8es, of which some come from fads and observations, 
while others are necessary propositions: and such are numerous 
g»‘Ograi)hical and astronomical conclusions about the globe of 
the eai-th and about the course of the stars, which conclusions 
are obtained by combining the observations of travellers and 
astronomers with the theorems of geometry and arithmetic. 
But aw, according to the usage of logicians, the conclusion follou's 
the uraker of the premises, and cannot havp more certainty than 
they, these mixed propositions have only the certainty and 
generality which belong to observations. As to eternal truths, 
it is to be noted, that at bottom they are all conditional and say 
in effect: Granted such a thing, such another thing is. For 
instance, when I say, Every figure which has three sides will 
also Hhve three angles, 1 say nothing but this, that supposing 
there is a figure with three sides, this same figure will have 
three angles. I say this same figure, and it is in this respect that 
categorical propositions, which can be stated unconditionally 
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(although fuudatnentallj they are conditional), differ from 
those that are called hj^pothetical, such as the following: Jf 
a figure has thtve sides, its angles are equal to two tHght angles. In 
this latter case we see that the antecedent (namely, the 6gnre 
with three sides) and the consequent (namely, the angles of the 
three-sided figure are equal to two right angles) do not have 
the same subject, as they had in the preceding case in which 
the antecedent was— This figure has three sides, and the conse¬ 
quent —Tfie said figure has three angles. Nevertheless the 
hypothetical might often be transformed into a categorical 
by a slight change in the terms, for instance, if in place of the 
preceding hypothetical I were to say: The angles of every three- 
sided figure are equal to tieo right angles. The Scholastics have 
argued much de constantia suhjecti, as they called it, that is to 
say, how a proposition regarding a subject can have a real 
truth, if the subject has no existence. The fact is that the 
truth is only condition,al and says that, supposing the subject 
ever exists, it will be found to be 'so-and-so. Ilut it will still 
be asked : On what is this connexion founded, since there is 
within it reality which does not deceive? The reply will be. 
that it is in the connexion of ideas. Hut it will be asked 
again: Where would these ideas be, if no mind existed, and 
what would then become of Ihe real foundation of this certainty 
of eternal truths ? That leads us at last to the ultimate founda¬ 
tion of truths, namely, that supreme and universal spirit, which 
cannot but exist, whose understanding, to speak truly, is the 
region of eternal tniths, as St. Augustine has recognized and 
says in a vivid way’. And lest it should be thought unnecessary 
to have recourse to this, it is to be noted that these necessaiy 
truths contain the determining reason and regulative principle 
of existences themselves, and, in a word, the laws of the 
universe. Ihus these necessary truths, being anterior to the 
existence of contingent beings, must have their foundation in 
the existence of a nect'ssary substance. It is here that I find 
the original of the ideas and truths which are graven in our 
souls, not in the form of propositions, but as sources from which 
application and opportunity will produce actual statements.’ 

’ The reference may be to Augustine, Be Genesi ad Littetam, bk. v. 
cap. 13 sqq. (Migne’a ed., iii. 331 sqq.), or to Enarratio in Psalmutn 
xlix. (Migne’s ed., iv. 576sqq.). Cf. Be diversis Quaesltonibus, Q. xlvi. 

S 9 (]l£igiie*s ed., vi. 30). 
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KANT ON HIS RELATION TO LEIBNIZ. 

Til E Wolffians enilcavoured to show that Kant’s philosophy 
was merely a degenerate product of Leibnitian thought. In 
reply to Kberhard, Kant in 1790 wrote an interesting account 
of his own relation to Leibniz - Uber eine Entderhung, nach der 
nlle neue Kritik der teinen Vernnuft durch eine dltere entbehrlich 
gemacht iverden mil. See Rosenkranz, i. pp. 478 sqq.; Harten- 
stein, iii. 390 sqq. 

* The metaphysic of Leibniz contains three great original 
principles: (1) the principle of sufficient reason, especially in 
so far as it shows the insufficiency of the principle of contra¬ 
diction for the knowledge of necessary truths; (2) the monad- 

ology ; (3) the doctrine of the pre-established harmony. 

(1) Is it to be believed that Leibniz desired his principle of 
sufficient reason to be understood objectively (as a law of 
nature), when he attached a groat importance to this principle 
as an addition to the principles of earlier philosophy? It 
is indeed so universally known and (within proper limits) so 
manifestly clear, that the poorest intellect could not imagine 
it had made a new discovery in finding it. Thus it is that 
critics, who have misunderstood it, have greatly ridiculed it. 
But for Leibniz this principle was merely a subjective one, that 
is to say, a principle having reference merely to a critique 
of reason. For what is meant by saj^ing that, in addition 
to the principle of contradiction, there must be other first 
principles? It is as much as to say that, according to the 
principle of contradiction only that can be known which is 
already contained in the notion [Begriff] of the object; but 
if vfe say anything more about the object, something must 
be added to this notion, and thus we must find a special 
principle different from that of contradiction, for our assertions 
must have their own special reason. Now propositions of this 
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latter kind are now-a-days called synthetic, and thus Leibni/, 
means nothing but this: “ In addition to the principle ot 
contradiction (as the principle of analytic judgments), there 
must be another principle, namely that of synthetic judgments. 
This was a new and remarkable suggestion of investigations 
in metaphysics which had not yet been undertaken (and which 

have actually been undertaken only recently). 

it to be believed that so great a mathematician as Leibniv- 
held that bodies are composed of Monads (and consequently 
that space is made up of simple parts) ? He referred not to 
the corporeal world, but to its substratum imperceptible [wwc/'- 
kefinhar\ to us, namely, the intelligible world which belongs 
merely to the idea of reason, and in which doubtless we 
must represent to ourselves as made up of simple substances 
everything which we think therein as compound substance. 
He likewise appears, like Plato, to attribute to the human 
mind an original, although at present only obscure, intellectual 
intuition \Anschanen\ of these supersensible realities. Butin 
this he did not refer to the things of sense, which he attributes 
to intuition [Anschaun»g'\ of a special kind, of which we, are 
capable only in relation to things we can really know [/mc utm 
m^gliche and he regards the, things ot sense 

as mere phenomena (in the strict use of the term), as specific 
forms of intuition peculiar to us. With regard to this we 
must not allow ourselves to he perplexed by his explanation 
of sensation as a confused kind of perception, but must rather 
substitute for it another explanation more in harmony with 
his main purpose; for otherwise his system would be in¬ 
consistent with itself. To take this defect as a deliberate and 
careful speculation on the part of Leibniz (as copiers, in order 
to make their copy exactly the same as the original, reproduce 
its mistakes of form and language) can hardly be credited to 
the disciples of Leibniz ^s a service done to the famffe of their 
master. Similarly, if it is taken too literally, a wrong inter¬ 
pretation is given to the view of Leibniz regarding the innate¬ 
ness of certain notions, by which he means a fundamental 
faculty to which the a priori principles of our knowledge are 
referable : he makes use of this idea merely as against Locke, 
who recognized no other than an empirical origin of these 
principles. (3) Is it possible to believe that, by his pre- 
established harmony between soul and body, Leibniz meant 
a mataal conformity of two beings entirely independent of 
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one another as regards their nature and incapable of being 
brought into connexion through their own forces? That 
would have been to proclaim idealism; for why should the 
existence of bodies in general be admitted, if it is possible 
to regard everything that takes place in the soul as the effect 
of its own powers, which it would exercise even if it were 
entirely isolated? The soul and the substratum (entirely 
unknown to us) of the phenomena which we call bodies are 
indeed two quite diflerent beings, but these phenomena them¬ 
selves, as mere forms of their intuition \ Anschauung\ depending 
upon the nature of the subject (the soul), are mere perceptions 
\^Vor8lellungen\. Hence the connexion between understanding 
and sense in the same subject can be understood according 
to certain a priori laws, as well as the necessary and natural 
dependence of sense upon external things, without sacrificing 
external things to idealism. For this harmony between under¬ 
standing and sense, in so far as it renders possible a priori the 
knowledge of universal laws of nature, criticism has given 
as a reason that without this harmony no experience is pos¬ 
sible.But we can give no reason why we have just 

such a kind of sense and an understanding of such a nature 
that through their combination experience is possible; and 
further we can find no reason why they, as completely 
heterogeneous sources of kndwledge, always so completely 
harmonize in rendering possible experiential knowledge in 
general and more especially (as the Critique of Judgment 
shows) in rendering possible an experience of nature, under 
its manifold special and merely empirical laws, regarding 
which the understanding teaches us nothing a priori. Neither 
we nor any one else can explain how this harmony is as com¬ 
plete as if nature had been arranged expressly to suit our 
power of comprehension. Leibniz called the principle of this 
union (especially with reference to the knowledge of bodies 
and in particular of our own body ds a middle term in this 
relation) a pix-estahlished harmony. Manifestly he did not in 
this way give an explanation of the union, nor did he profess 
to explain it. Ho merely pointed out that we must regard 
the order established by the supreme cause of ourselves as 
well as of all things outside of us as involving a certain 
conformity to end. This purpose is regarded as present at 
creation (pre-established); yet as a pre-established agreement, 
not between things taken os outside one another, but only 
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between our mental powers of sense and understanding, ac- 
cording to the special constitution of each in relation to the 
other. In the same way criticism teaches that, in order to 
a knowledge of things a prioH, these powers must stand in 
relationship to one another in the mind. That this was what 
Leibniz really meant, although he did not clearly develop it, 
appears from this, that he extends the application of tin* 
pre-established harmony beyond the relation between soul 
and body to the relation between the kingdom of nature and 
the kingdom of gmee (the kingdom of ends in relation to the 
supreme end, i. c. man under moral laws). Here the harmony 
is to be thought of as a harmony between what follows from 
our notions of nature and what follows from our notions of 
freedom, and thus as a harmony between two completely 
ditferent powers in us, having completely dissimilar principles, 
and not between two different things taken as external to one. 
another. And this harmony, as the Critique teaches, can in 
no way be comprehended from the nature of created things 
\Weltweseti\ but, as it is for us an essentially contingent har¬ 
mony, it can only be understood by referring it to an intelligent 
cause of the world.’ 
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THE MONADOLOGY^ 1714. 
— . . 


TREFATORY NOTE. 

The Monadology is one of the latest of the works of Leibniz, 
having been written at Vienna in 1714, two years before his 
death. On this last visit of his to Vienna he had met the 
soldier ]>rince Eugene of Savoy, who (probably through Queen 
Sophia Charlotte of Prussia) had heard of the one great work 
Leibniz had hitherto published, the 2 'Jieodict^e, which appeared 
in 1710. Having read the Theodiree, Prince Kjjgene begged 
Leibniz to write for him a condensed statement of the main 
principles of his philosophy, and having obtained this, in the 
form either of what we now call the Monadology or of the 
rHnciples of Nature and of Grace, he was so delighted with it 
that ho kept it like a jewel in a case, so that his friend, Count 
llonneval, wrote to Leibniz, perhaps with a touch of humorous 
exaggeration :—‘ He keeps your writing as the priests at Naples 
keej) the blood of St. Januarius ; he lets mo kiss it and imme¬ 
diately shuts it up again in its casket.’ (Guhrauer, ii. 287.) 

The Monadology was written in French; but it was not 
published in its original form until 1840, when Erdmann, 
who had discovered the MS. in the Royal Library at Hanover, 
printed it in his edition of the philosophical works of Leibniz. 
German and Latin translations of it appeared in 1720 and 1721, 
and ii was for a long time combined with the Principles of 

' Erdmann gave the name ‘ La Monaddogie ’ to this work wlien ho 
published it in 1840. Kohler published a German version of it in 
1720, under the title: Lehrmtse uher die Monaddogie, &c*. Lutens 
gives a Latin translation of the German and entitles it: Prindpia 
philosophim seu theses in gratiam lYincipis Eugemi, The original 
MSS. have no title. 
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Natu^re and of Grace, there being some doubt as to which of the 
two was the treatise written for Prince Eugene. The two 
writings are similar in scope and intention, and were probably 
written about the same tinle. . Gerhardt holds that the work 
written for Prince Eugene was not the Monadology but the 
Frinciples of Nature and of Grace. (See G. vi. 483 and prefatory 
note to the Principles of Nature and of Grace in this edition.) 
The Principles of Nature and of Grace certainly appears to be 
the earlier of the two. 

As to its contents, the Monadology is to be regarded, not as 
an introduction to the philosophy of Leibniz, but rather as a 
condensed statement of the princijjles expressed in many philo¬ 
sophical papers, and expounded, after a somewhat desultory 
fashion, in the TModicee. Leibniz himself indicated this fact 
by putting on the margin of his manuscript of the Monadology 
a series of references to sections of the TheodMe in which his 
views are more fully expressed. Thus, as Erdmann says, the 
Monadology is (in the German sense) an ‘Encyclopaedia’ of 
the philosophy of Leibniz, and the full understanding of it 
presupposes some general knowledge of his thinking. It is not 
possible rightty to understand it at a lii’st reading. 

The Monadology expounds a Metaphysic of Substancdfand it 
may for convenience be regarded as consisting of two main 
divisions, in the first of which an account is given of the essen¬ 
tial nature of all the substances, created and uncreated, which 
constitute the reality of the universe, while the second division 
explains the mutual relations through which they form one 
world. §§ I to 48 make up the first of these divisions, the 
second consisting of §§ 49 to 90. In the first division three 
principal parts may be discriminated; (a) 1-18, in which 

the nature of Created Monads is explained; (&) §§ 19-30, in 
which three great classes of Created Monads are discriminated ; 
and (c) §§ 31-48, in which transition is made from the highest 
class of Created Monads (the self-conscious) to the Uncreated 
Monad (God) through the two great principles of Reason, that 
of Contradiction and that of Sufficient Reason. Thus a philo¬ 
sophic view is taken of the whole universe, considered as 
a hierarchy of individual beings. The second division of the 
Monadology, in which the mutual relations of substances are 
more fully explained, may also be subdivided into three prin¬ 
cipal parts : (a) §§ 49-60, expounding the general principles 
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of the inter-relation of substances through the hjrpothesis of 
the Pre'established Harmony and the doctrine of Hhe best 
of all possible worlds* ;* (6) §§ 6 i- 82 , explaining in more detail 
the relations of particular classes of substances to one another, 
and dealing with questions of organism and of the relations of 
soul and body, including birth and death, &c.; and (c) §§ 83-90, 
in which the whole system of relations is brought to unity in 
God, the distinction'and harmony between efficient and final 
causes (which had been found to be the basis of the distinction 
between body and soul), being supplemented by an analogous 
distinction and harmony between the ‘ physical realm of nature 
and the moral realm of grace, that is to say, between God, 
considered as Architect of the machine of the universe and 
God considered as Monarch of the divine City of spirits.’ This 
brief analysis is to be taken merely as a suggestion of the line 
of thought in the Monadology', the texture of the work is 
so close that it is impossible to make perfectly satisfactory 
divisions in it. 

The translation is made from the text given by M. Boutroux, 
who has collated the MSS. at Hanover and corrected some 
errors of Erdmann. The Monadology is given in E. 705 sqq.; 
G. vi. sqq. 

1. The Monad, of which we shall here speak, is nothing 
but a simple substance, which enters into compounds. 
By ‘simple’ is meant ‘without parts.’ {Thcod, 10.) 

2. And there must be simple substances, since there 
are compounds; for a compound is nothing but a 
collection or aggregatum of simple things”. 

^ There is a slight but interesting difTerenoe between this and 
the corresponding passage in the Principles of Nature and of Grace ^^see 
p. 406). Leibniz speaks here of ‘a compound’ in general (fe cow 
pose) : in the other pasiage he uses the expivssion ' compound 
substance ’ {la composee). In both cases he must be understood to 
mean ‘body,’ which, he elsewhere tells us, is not a substance, 
strictly spefiking (Introduction, Part iii. pp. 96 and in). Accord¬ 
ingly, the expression hero is moi'e exact than that in the Principles 
of Nature and of Grace ; but the difference illustrates the looseness 
of Leibniz's terminology in this connexion. 

’ If the ‘simple things’ are, like the Monads, non-quantitative, 
can we attach any intelligible meaning to ‘compounds,’ which are 
mere aggregates of them ? Does not an aggregate always imply 
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3. Now where there are no parts there can be neither 

extension nor form nor divisibility. These Monads 

are the real atoms of nature and, in a word, the elements 
of things 

4. No dissolution of these elements need be feared, 
and there is no conceivable way in which a simple sub¬ 
stance can be destroyed by natural means. {TJieod, 89.) 

5. For the same reason there is no conceivable way in 
which a simple substance can come into being by natural 
means, since it cannot be formed by the combination of 
parts \com;positim\ 

elomontH which art' quantities, however small ? Leibniz olsowhero 
makes it perfectly clear that nothing quantitative can ever be 
absolutely simple, and thus th<!ro sc^oms a weakness in his reiisoning 
at this point. The difficulty is fundamental and affects the whole 
of Leibni/’s system : it is, indeed, the crux of every Individualist 
or Atomist philosophy. Ijeibniz’s hypothesis of a ‘li\ing [formd'\ 
atom,’u ‘fertile simplicity,'a ‘centre wliich expresses (or repre¬ 
sents') an infinite circumfercnco ’ {liipmsc aux Rvjlexhms de BaylCf 
170a, E. 187 tt ; fl. iv. 562), is the suggestion of a way out of 
Atornisin ; but it does not take us entirely out of the wood. We 
have still, in the spirit of much of Leibni/’s philosophizing, to 
ask ourselves the question—‘ Are not “ simple ” and “ compound ” 
purely relative terms, so that to search for an absolutely simple 
thing is to explore blind alleys ? ’ Kant shows us the blind alloys in 
his second Antinomy {('ntviue o/Pure Reab.on, Meiklejohn'bTr., p. 271). 
See also the interesting analysis and criticism of Kant’s arguments 
in Hegel’s Wiviensclutftder Logik. bk. i. div. a, ch. i. sect. A, note. Cf. 
Hegel’s Gesihichte der Pliilosophioy vol. iii. p. 525 (Eng. Tr., p. 449). 

• i.o. where there are no spatial distinctions. 

• Cf. New System, § 3. Oi’dinnry physical atoms have form and 
extension ; and, though they may not b«j physically divisible, yet 
they must bo ideally divisible ad mjinitum, inasmuch as they 
occupy space. Thus for Leibniz all m6roly physical atoms are 
unreal. Cf. Lange's History of Materialism, bk. i. sect. 4, ch. iv. 
(Eng. Tr., vol. ii. pp. 124 sqq h 

• According to Leibniz a thing is produced by nature only when 
it oomes into being gradually, bit by bit. But the Monads, having 
no parts, cannot come into being by the adding of part to part. 
Yet it lA&y be pointed out that every Monad has an infernal 
development, which is gradual. It is not born perfect, fully 
realized. Why, then, should it not come into being by natural 
means ? 
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6. Thus it may be said that a Monad can only come 
into being or come to an end all at once; that is to say, 
it can come into being only by creation and come to an 
end only by annihilation, while that which is compound 
comes into being or comes to an end by parish 

7. Further, there is no way of explaining how a 
Monad can be altered in quality or internally changed" 
by any other created thing; since it is impossible 
to change the place of anything in it or to conceive 
in it any internal motion which could be produced, 
directed, increased or diminished therein, although all 
this is possible in the case of compounds, in which 
there are changes among the parts ^ The Monads 
have no windows, through which anything could come 
in or go out. Accidents cannot separate tliemselves 
from substances nor go about outside of them, as the 
‘ sensible species * of the Scholastics used to doThus 

’ Consider, by way of analogy and contrast, what Spinoza Huyw 
regarding the eternity of the human mind. Ethics, v. i)rop. 33. 
Spinoza dispenses with the idea of creation. But according to 
Leibniz there arc created Monads, wiiose creation is, nevortJieless, 
not an event in time, for time and space have to do merely with 
phenomena, and the Monads are not in time and space, but con* 
dition them. Cf. § 47 and Introduction, Part iii. p. 101. 

* The moaning is that by other things tlie Monad can neither 
be altered as to its nature, i.e. changed into something else, nor 
even affected in those changes of state which it can undergo 
without a change of nature. 

* It is implied that all changes in bodies are reducible to trans- 
]>osition of parts, and ultimatoly to clinnges in the amoiuit ami 
direction of motion, ^e Introduction, Part iii. pp. £9 sqq. 

Leibniz seems hero to have in view partly the doctrines of 
Thomas Aquinas and partly the scholastic theories which were 
based on the system of Democritus. The ‘species' am images or 
immaterial representations of material qualities. According to 
Thomas Aquinas, the accidents of things are known to us by 
means of sensible species, or particular images, while we know 
the essences of things by means of intelligible species or general 
images. The scholastic theory in general may be said to be that 
the sensible or intelligible ‘species’ in us have something in 
common with the accidents or essences in things, though there 
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neither substance nor accident can come into a Monad 
from outside 

8 . Yet the Monads must have some qualities, otherwise 
they would-not even he existing things And if simple 
substances did not differ in quality, there would be 

is a considerable variety of more or less vague opinion as to the 
nature of the relation. Leibniz is evidently thinking of a theory 
(not that of Thomas Aquinas), according to which sense-perception 
means that particles are detached from the body perceived and 
pass into the percipient, in whom they are reconstructed into 
images or roprosontations of qualities in the thing perceived. 
Images of this kind were called ttScuXa by Democritus. Of. Ritter 
audPreller, Hintona Philosophiae Graecae, § 155. Atomists felt bound 
to explain the action of body upon soul by the suggestion of some 
kind of injlujrm physicvis. Descartes has a parallel passage to this 
of Leibniz, in which lie says that he ^ desires to rid people’s minds 
of all theso little images, Hying through the air, called intentional 
ttpaciba, which give so much work to the imagination of philo¬ 
sophers.’ Bioptriqne, Discours I. Cf. other passages quoted by Veitch 
in his Translation of Descartes's Method and Meditations, note 2—‘ Idea.’ 

Kant pointed out that a thing may have * intensive’as well 
as ‘extensive’ quantity, i.e. quantity which is not divisible into 
spatial parts as well ns quantity which is so divisible. A atone 
descending from a height loses a certain ‘ intensive quantity ’ 
without losing any of its spatial parts. And thus a simple sub¬ 
stance may, in a certain sense, lose and receive quality. Cf. 
Orititjuo of Dure Reason (Hartenstoin, ii. 178; Rosenkianz, ii. 145; 
Meiklejohn’s Tr., p. 125). Kant argues that the simplicity of the 
soul (i.o. the absence of parts in it) does not necessarily prove its 
indestructibility, for, though it has no parts, it may lose con¬ 
sciousness and the rest of Its essential qualities (Hartoustein, ii. 
318; Kosenkranz, ii. 792; Meiklejohn’s Tr., p. 245). Compare 
Kant’s ' intensive quantity’ with Leibniz’s degrees of Perception 
and Appotitioii. 

^ After this sentence Leibniz originally w^'ote, and then deleted, 
these words : ‘ And if simple substances were nonentities [ne^is], 
compounds also would be reduced to nothing.’ This emphasizes 
the point that a being without quality is indistinguishable from 
nothing ; cf. Hegel’s Logic, Wallace’s Tr., pp. 158 sqq. Quantity 
always presupposes quality; see Introduction, Part ii. pp. 27 sqq.* 
Leibniz seems also to imply that each Monad must have more 
than one quality. On the other hand, Herbart ^z776-i84z), whose 
Monadology owes much to that' of Leibniz, and who calls his 
Monads ‘primary qualities’ (Urgualitdten), holds that a substance 
cannot be perfectly simple unless it has only one ultimate qtmlity. 
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absolutely no means of perceiving any change in things. 
For what is in the compound can come only from the 
simple elements it contains^ and the Monads, if they had 
no qualities, would be indistinguishable from one another, 
since they do not differ in quantity”. Consequently, 
space being a plenum^ each part of space would always 
receive, in any motion, exactly the equivalent of what it 
already had, and no one state of things would be dis* 
cemible from another”. 

Kant would sny that they m«y differ in * intennivo quantity’; 
800 note II. Leibniz makes the distinction between quality and 
quantity os sharp as the Aristotelian distinction between irofov 
and irSffoy. Yet in some respects his Law of Continuity suggests 
a different view. 

E. reads ‘one state of things would be indistinguishable from 
another.’ Cf. JCpistofa ad Des Bosses (^^o 6 ) (G. ii. 395): ‘ If we wore 
to admit, ns the Cartesians desire, the plenum and the uniformity 
of matter, adding to these motion alone, it would follow that 
nothing would ever take place among things but a substitution of 
equivalents, as if the whole universe were reduced to the motion 
of a perfectly uniform wheel about its axis or, again, to the revolu¬ 
tions of concentric circles, each made of exactly the same materials. 
The result of this would bo that it would not bo possible, even for 
an angel, to distinguish the state of things at one moment from 
their state at another. For there could bo no variety in the phe¬ 
nomena. Accordingly, in addition to figure, size, and motion, we 
must allow certain Forms, whence there arises a distinction among 
the phenomena of matter ; and I do not see whence these Forms 
are to be taken, if they are to be intelligible, unless it be from 
Entelechies.’ To avoid a possible misunderstanding, it should be 
noted that for Leibniz, the Monads are not in space, which is a 
relation between phenomena ; see Introduction, Part iii. p. lor. Cf. 
Epiatola ad Des Bosses (171a) (E. 68a b ; G. ii. 450’): ‘Space is the 
order of co-existing phenomena, as time is the order jof succ(>ssive 
phenomena. There is no nearness or distance, whether spatial or 
absolute, among Monads, and to say that they are collected together 
in one point or dispersed throughout space, is to make use of certain 
fictions of our mind, by which we try to represent to ourselves in 
imagination what cannot bo imagined but only understood.’ Kant, 
misled by the position of Wolff, does not rightly interpret Leibniz’s 
view of space, which ho discusses in the Critique qf Pure Reason^ 
Hartenstein, iL 356 sqq. ; Rosenkranz, li. 316 sqq.; Moiklejohn’s 
Tr., pp. 191 sqq., especially p. 199. Cf. Introduction, Part iv. 
pp. x68 sqq. 
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9. Indeed, each Monad must be different from every 
other. For in nature there are never two beings which 
are perfectly alike and in which it is not possible to find 
an internal difference, or at least a difference founded 
upon an intrinsic quality [^denomination] ‘®. 

10. I assume also as admitted that every created 
being, and consequently the created Monad, is subject 
to change, and further that this change is continuous 
in each '®. 

This is the principle of the ‘identity of indiscernibles'; see 
Introduction, Part ii. p. 36. Cf. Nonveavx Fi^sais, bk. ii. cli. xxvii. 
§ 3 (E. 277 b ; (J. V. 214). For Kant’s criticism soe Critique qf Pure 
Reaaon, llartenstein, ii. 267 ; Rosenkranz, ii. 229 ; Meiklejohn’s Tr., 
p. 202. Probably the first statement of the principle is to be found 
in the wriiinKS of Nicholas of Cusii (1401 1464). He says that 
‘tliere cannot be several things exactly the same [mqualia], for in 
that rase there would not be several things, but the same thing 
itself. Hierofore all things both agree with and differ from one 
another.' (^De Venatione Sapimliae, as.) Cf. Da docta ignorantia, iii. 1: 
‘All lhing.s must of necessity differ from one another. Among 
several individuals of the .same species there is neces.sarily a 
diversity of degrees of perfection. There is nothing in the universe 
which does not enjoy a certain singularity, which is to be found in 
no other thing.' His theories are full of suggestions of Leibniz. Cf. 
Falckenborg, History of Modem Philosophy, English Tr., pp. 20 sqq. 
Roforen<‘e may also bo made to a very interesting article by Zimmor- 
mann, Hiedaus Cusnnus als Vorldufer Leibnitzens '^Wien. Akad. Sitzungs- 
berichtc, vol. 8, p. 306). There is no mention of Nicholas of Cusa in 
any of Leibniz's philosophical writings ; but in a letter to the Acta 
Eruditorum Leibniz refers to him as a mathematician (rf. 

Dutens, iii. 345).— Intrinsic qualities are those which things have 
in themHolvos, e.g. figure, motion, &c., while extrinsic qualities are 
those which arise from their relations to other things, e. g. their 
being perceived, <!e.sired, &c. Cf. Port-Royal Logic, part i. ch. ii. 
(Baynes’s Tr., p. 37): ‘ There are some modes which may be called 
initfmal, because they are conceived to be in the sub.stan«-e, as round, 
square ; and others which may be called eaiertud, because they are 
taken from something which is not in the substance, as loved, seen, 
desired, wliicli are names taken from tlie actions of another—and 
this is what is called in tlie schools external denominatic?^.' 

Th^e is eonstaut change in created substances, even though 
there may appear to be no change. What appears to us as absence 
of change is really a very small degree of change. We have here 
an application of tlie Law of Continuity. 
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II. It follows from what has just been said, that the 
natural changes of the Monads come from an internal 
principle^ since an external cause can have no influence 
upon their inner being. (Tfidod. 396, 400.) 

12 But, besides the principle of the change, there 
must be a particular series of changes [un detail de ce qui 
change\f which constitutes, so to speak, the specihe nature 
and variety of the sbnple substances. 

13. This particular series of changes should involve a 
multiplicity in the unit | unite] or in that which is simple. 
For, as every natural change takes place gradually, 
something changes and soraetliiiig remains unchanged ; 
and consequently a simple substance must be affected and 
related in many ways, although it has no parts 

i. e. oilier than miracnlnua olian{];eM or than such chnngo as may 
be implied in the creation or annihilation of a Monad. 

“ At tho beginning of § is Leibniz originulJywrote: ‘And goner* 
ally it may be said that force is notliing but tlio principle of the 
change.' He seems afterwnrd.s to have felt that forc.o was not a deep 
enough notion to be an ud<‘quate exproHsion of tho principle which, 
in §§ 14 and 15, he dohcribes under tho names of Perception and 
Appetition. 

*“ The Law of Continuity. Everything is continually changing, 
and in ovory part of this chango there i.s both a permanent and a 
varying element. Tliat is to .say, at any moment everything both 
‘is’ and ‘is not,’everything is becoming something else—some* 
thing which is, nevertheless, not entirely ‘other.’ 

In illustration of this and tho following sections, cf. R^pmseaux 
R^exions de Bayle (170a) (E. 186 b ; G. iv. 56a) : ‘The state of tJje 
soul, as of the atom, is a state of chango, a tendency. The atom 
tends to change its place, the soul to chango its thought: each 
changes of itself in the simplest and most uniform way, that its 
state allows. Whence Hornes it, then (I shall bo asked), that thort* 
is 80 much simplicity in the change of the afom ' [whii’h is taken 
as being always motion in a straight line at a uniform speed] ‘and 
so much variety in the chango-s of the soul ? The reason is that tlie 
atom (as it is supposed to be, for there is no such thing in nature;, 
although it has parts, has nothing which causes any variety in its 
tendency, because it is supposed that these parts do not change 
their relations; while on the other hand tho soul, though it is 
perfectly indivisible, has a composite tendency, that is to say, it 
contains a multitude of present thoughts, of which each tends to 
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14. The passing condition, which involves and repre¬ 
sents a multiplicity in the unit [uniti] or in the simple 
substance, is nothing but what is called Perce^tUm^^, 
which is to be distinguished from Apperception or 
Consciousness, as will afterwards appear. In this matter 
the Cartesian view is extremely defective, for it treats as 
non-existent those perceptions of which we are not 
consciously aware”. This has also led them to believe 
that minds [esjpWfe] alone are Monads, and that there are 
no souls of animals nor other Entelechies. Thus, like the 
crowd, they have failed to distinguish between a prolonged 
unconsciousness and absolute death”, which has made 

a particular change, according to the nature of its content, and 
which all are present together in the soul, in virtue of the soul’s 
cHSential relation to all tlio other things in the world. It is because 
they do not have this relation that the atoms of Epicurus have no 
existence in nature. For there is no individual tiling, which is 
not to be regarded as expressing all others; and consequently the 
soul, in regard to the variety of its modificahom, ought to be likened 
to the universe, which it represents according to its point of view, 
and even in a way to God, whose infinity it ropresents/ntfe/y, because 
of its confused and imperfect perception of the infinite, rather than 
to a material atom,’ Cf. Appendix F, p. 272. 

Cf. Epistola ad Des Bosses (^l^o 6 ) (E. 438 a; G. ii. 3T1) : ‘Since 
perception is nothing else than the expression of many things in 
one, all Entolochiea or Monads must necessarily be endowed with 
perception.’ Also Lettre A Amauld (1687) (G. ii. 112) : ‘Because of 
the continuity and divisibility of all matter, the least motion has 
its effect upon neighbouring bodies, and consequently upon one 
body after another ad infinitum, in a gradually lessoning degree ; 
and thus our body must in some way be affected by the changes in 
• all other bodies. Now, to all the motions of our body there corre¬ 
spond certain more or less confused perceptions of our soul, and 
accordingly our soul also will have some thought of all the motions 
in the universe, and in my opinion every other soul or substance 
will have some perception or expression of them.* See Introduction, 
Part ii. p. 33. 

*• Cf. Method, Part 5, and Meditations, 2 and 6. See also Principia 
Philosophiae, i. 48, and cf. Introduction, Part iii. p. 126. The Car- 
tc«ian vfbw is that animals and plants are purely mechanical 
structures or living automata, parts of extension, entirely separate 
firom thought. 

** ' Sleep, which is an image of death, trances, the burying of 
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tliem fall again into the Scholastic prejudice of souls 
entirely separate [from bodies], and has even confirmed 
ill-balancedmin^ in the opinion that souls are moj*tal'^“. 

a silkworm In its cocoon, the resuscitation of drowned flies by 
means of a dry powder sprinkled upon them (when they would 
remain quite dead, if tliis were not done), the resuscitation of 
swallows which make their winter quai'ters among tlio reeds, 
where they are found without any appearance of life, the cases of 
men frozen to death, drowned, or strangled, who have been brought 
to life again ... all these things servo to confirm my opinion that 
these diiTerent conditions differ only in degree, and if wo have not 
the means of bringing about resuscitation from death in other 
forms, it is either because we do not know what ought to be done 
or because, though we do know it, our hands, our instruments, and 
our ronioilicB cannot accomplish it, especially when diHS(»lution 
takes place too quickly and has gone too far. Accordingly we 
must not content ourselves with tlie notions which the common 
people may have about life and death, when wo have both analogies 
and (what is more') solid arguments which prove the contrary. 
Lettre a Ammild (1687) (G. ii. 123). 

E. roads mal touches ; G. and Boutroux, maltourm's. 

Descartes roganls the immortality of tbo sotil as ultimately 
dependent on the will of God. See the Abridge prefixed to tho 
initiations [St/nopsis in Voitch’s translation]. Cf. Ileponses aux 
Dniriemes Objections, 7. Leibniz thus criticizes tho view of Descartes: 
‘The immoi'tality of tho soul, as it is osLiblished by Descartes, is 
of no use and can give us no kind of consolation. For, granting 
that tlie soul is a substance and that no substance perishes, the 
soul then will not bo lost, as, indeed, nothing is lost in nature ; but, 
like matter, the soul will change in appearance and, as tho mutter 
of which a man is made has at other times belonged to plants and 
animals, in the same way the soul may be immortal, indeed, but 
it #ill pass through innumerable changes and will have no re¬ 
collection of its former states. But this immortality without 
recollection is ethically ^uite useless; for it is inconsistont with 
reward and punishment. What good, sir, would it do you to 
become king of China, on condition tliat you forget what you have 
been ? Would it not be the same as if God, at tho moment He 
destroyed you, were to create a king in China?' (G. iv. p. 300.) 

From his own point of view, however, Descartes can say: ‘Al¬ 
though all the accidents of the mind be changed—although, for 
example, it think certain things, will others, and percfuve others, 
tho mind itself does not vary with these changes; while, on the 
contrary, the human body is no longer the same if a change take 
place in the form of any of its parts.' Abr^ des Meditations. It 
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15. The activity of the internal principle which pro¬ 
duces change or passage from one perception to another 
may be called Appetiiim. It is true that desire 

cannot always fully attain to the whole perception at 
which it aims, but it always obtains some of it and 
attains to new perceptions*®. 

16. Wo have in ourselves experience of a multiplicity 
in simple substance, when we find that the least thought 
of which we aro conscious involves variety in its object 
Thus all those who admit that the soul is a simple 
substance should admit this multiplicity in tho Monad ; 
and M. Bayle*® ought not to have found any difficulty 


t^eems to mo not improbable that in the laat words of this section 
Leibniz may havo in view, among others, tho wandering Irishman, 
Jolin Toland (1670-1733), author of Christianity not Mysterious, viho 
was in Berlin in 1703 and liad a brief corrcspondonco with Leibniz, 
in which the question of the immortality of tho soul is referred to. 
Leibniz writes to the Princess Sophia Charlotte with something 
like a kindly contempt of Toland’s readiness to take either side of 
a question. See C. vi. pp. 508 sqq. Cf. l^rinciplea qf Nature and qf 
Grace, { 4. , 

See Introduction, Part ii. p. 33. Cf. of Nature and 0/ Grace, 

§ 3. In many of his writing.s Leibniz uses the word ‘ tendencies' 
{tendances) for ap[>etitions. Force is a form of appetition or 
tendency, i. e. it is not merely what actually appears as motion, &c., 
but it includes something potential. And it is nut really, but only 
ideally, an influence of one substance iipon another. Cf. appetition, 
in respect of likeness and difference, with Spinoza’s Conatua. 

Cf. ^’ottreaMx Esaaia, bk. ii. ch. s ( 12 . 337 a ; G. v, 109). 

** Pierre Bayle, the son of a Protestant clergyman, was born, at 
Carlat in Languedoc, in 1647. He was educated at the University 
of Toulouse, where, under the influence of Jesuit teachers, he 
became a Roman Catholic. But his Roman Catholicism was not 
lasting and, having returned to his original faith, ho avoided the 
censures of the Church by going to Geneva. After some years of 
wandering he became a Professor of Philosophy in tho TJuiversity 
of Sedan (1675). But owing to the ‘ free-thinking ’ of Bayle and 
others Louis XIV summarily suppressed this Protestant University 
In x 64 c, and Bayle went, as Professor of History and Philosophy, to 
a neifly established institution at Rotterdam. In 1684 he founded 
the Nouvdles d$ Kepublique dea Lettrea, a monthly review of new books, 
&o., to which there iS'frequent reference in the writings of Leibniz. 
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in this, as he has done in his Dictionary, article * Bora- 
rius ***. 

17. Moreover, it must bo confessed that perception and 
that which depends upon it are inexplicable on mechanical 

In 1693, ostensibly on political well as theological grounds, he 
was deprived of his professorship, and he afterwards devoted him¬ 
self to his Didiontutire Hiatoriqiie et Crttiqm (1695-96;, which was the 
precursor of the Encyclopaedias and the Encyclopaedist movement 
in the following century. Among other writings he also published 
a tract against religious poi'socutiou and a reply to Maimbourg's 
libels upon Calvinism. lie died in 1706. The Thcodia'e of Lubniz 
is to a large extent devoted to answering the arguments of Bayle, 
who maintained the impossibility of reconciling faith with reason. 
Thei'o is much differenoe of opinion as to whether Bayle was 
sincere in his combination of philosopliieal scepticism wilh an 
appeal to faith in matters of religion. Probably in this regard he 
meant to follow the example of Descartes. Leibniz seems to have 
believed in the sincerity of Bayle’s religious faith. He always 
writes of Bayle with the greatest respect, saying of him \TMod. 
§ 174): ^ Ubi Ime, nemo mdius,’ and again, after his death: * We 
must believe that Bayle is now enlightened with that light, which 
is refused to earth, since, accordijig to all appearance, ho has 
always been a man of good will.’ 

” Like the greater part of Bayle’s Dictiomiry, the article 
‘Korarius* may be said to consist mostly of foot-notes. Jerome 
liorarius (1485-1566^, an Italian, was Pupal Nuncio at the Court 
of Ferdinand of Hungary. Ho was so gieat an admirer of the 
Emperor Charles V that, on hearing a learned man sjteak of him 
as inferior to Otho and U) P’rederick Barbarossa, he was moved to 
write a treatise maintaining that men are leas rational than the 
lower animals. This treatise ((^od amnialia bruta raltonc utantur 
meliuit homine) was not published until about 100 years after it was 
written, when Descartes’s views regarding the souls of animals 
were under discussion. Bayle accordingly makes the name of 
Rorarius the occasion of a full consideration of the question, in the 
course of which he expoands and ciiticizes the opinions of Leibniz. 
Bayle thinks it a pity that the position of Descai*tes is so di/ficult 
to maintain and so unlikely to be true; for otherwise it would be 
very helpful to the true faith. That is to say, the Cartesian view 
is regarded as confirming belief in the immortality of the soul by 
making a very great distinction between man and ‘the brutes 
which perish.’ But it seeing to Bayle that Leibniz (whom ho calls 
* one of the greatest minds in Europe ’) has made some buggC||[>tions 
(in regard to the solution of the general problem) which are worthy 
of being developed. These suggestions are contained in the Asia 

q 2 
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yrounda, that is to say, by means of figures and motions. 
And supposing there were a machine, so constructed as to 
think, feel, and have perception, it might be conceived as 
increased in size, while keeping the same proportions, so 
that one might go into it as into a mill. That being so, 
we should, on examining its interior, find only parts 
which work one upon another, and never anything by 
which to explain a perception Thus it is in a simple 
substance, and not in a compound or in a machine, that 
perception must be sought for'”. Further, nothing but 
this (namely, perceptions and their changes) can be found 
in a simple substance. It is also in this alone that all 

System, wl)it:h wns pul)li8hcd in tlio Joutnal des Sara}is of June 27, 
^^95 your before the second vol. of Baylo's Dictwnary appeared). 
Bayle’s criticism is directed mainly against the pre-established 
liarmony and the spontaneous development of all their states by 
simple substances, Cf. Appendix F. p. 373. 

That is to say, even if wo had microscopes powerful enough to 
reveal to uh, on a large scale, all the intricacies of nerve-cell and 
nerve-fibre in the brain, wo should still never get beyond figures and 
motions. Cf. Commentatio de Anivia Brutoium (17T0') ^E, 463 a ; G. vii. 
asB): * If in that which is organic there is nothingbut mechanism, that 
is, bare matter, having differences of place, magnitude and figure ; 
nothing can bo deduced and explained from it, except mechanism, 
that is, except such differences as I have just mentioned. For 
from anything taken by itself nothing can be deduced and ex¬ 
plained, except difl'erences of tlie attributes which constitute it. 
Hence We may readily conclude that in no mill or clock as such is 
tboie to bo found any principle which perceives what takes place 
in it; and it matters not whether the things contained in the 
“ machine ” are solid or fluid or made up of both. Further we know 
that them is no essential difference between coarse and fine bodies, 
but only a difference of magnitude. Whence it follows that, if it 
is inconceivable how perception arises iif any coarse “machine,” 
whether it bo made up of fluids or solids, it is equally inconceivable 
how perception can arise from a finer “machine”; for if our 
senses wei*© finer, it would be the same as if wo were perceiving 
a coarse “machine,” as we do at present.* See also New Essays, 
Introduction, p. 400. (^G. v. 59 ; E. 303 a.) 

** M^hanism always means parks extra partes. This is character¬ 
istic of all compounds, but not of any simple substances. Thus it 
can never be said that, matter thinks. Matter pre-supposes a 
thinking dr at least a ‘perceiving’ principle. 
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the internal activities of simple substances can consist. 
{Th^d. Pref, [E. 474; G. vi. 37],) 

18. All simple substances or created Monads might be 
called Entelechies for they have in them a certain per¬ 
fection ro fvTcXey); they have a certain self-sufficiency 
{avrdpKeia) which makes them the sources of their internal 
activities and, so to speak, incoi*poreal automata {Th 6 od. 
87.) 

” probably derived from Iv ri\u to be complete 

or absoluto. Leibniz’s use of the term differs considerably from 
that of Aristotle. lyTt\fxtta in Aristotle is the siaie of perfection 
or realization in which htpytia, as a proces/t, ends, roivopa kvipytia 
Kiytrat /card rb tpyov, Kol ffvvrfluti vpbs r^v ivTfXixttav. Mdaph. 0 , 8, 
1050* 23 . But the distinction between ivipytta in 

Aristotle is not by any moans a sharp one. Tims he defines the soul 
{tf^vxv) a® ivreXixfta ^ irpurij abtftaros <pvaiKov Swipti 
Anima, ii. t. But elsewhere he calls it nitria leal Ivtpyua adi/paTOi 
Tivos. Metaph. H, 3, 1043“ 35. First entelechy is related to second 
entelechy as imcrrfpr} (implicit) is related to dtojpetv (explicit). 
Thus the soul is defined ns first or implicit entelechy becuiiso it 
exi.sts in sloop as well ns awako. Tho ontolechy of Leibniz, how¬ 
ever, is to bo understood as an individual substance or forces, 
containing within itself tho principle of its own changes. It is 
called entelechy, not because it is a state of fa'rfoct realization, 
but because it contains in germ an infinity of perfections, which 
it tends to develop. It is thus not so much tho final developed 
condition of a thing, opposed to its potentiality (fivvapts orCXiy), but 
it rather implies the tendency or virtuality, of which Leibniz 
speaks as something intermediate between tho bare potency {puis¬ 
sance) and tho fully developed activity {acts) of the Scholastics. 
Of. Introduction, Tart iii. pp. gt, 105. ‘The Forms of the Ancients 
or Entelechies are nothing but forces.’ Lettrc au Pere Bouvet, E. 146 a. 
Cf. Trendelenburg, Be Anima, pp. 295, 320. In the eighth book of 
Ai'istotle’s Metaphysics there is a remark of much interest, when 
considered in relation to Leibniz: ^ ovo'i'a Iv ouro;;, <lA.A' ovx 
Xiyavai tivcs oTov povAs ns ovaa ^ aitypy, dAX’ ivrtX^xfta. snl (fniais ns 
iKaarij. H, 3, 1044* 7. povAs is, of course, used here in its original 
sense of a unit. 

” That is to say, not merely machines, such as those made by 
man, but entirely self-moving machines or machines which contain 
within themselves the ground or principle of all their states or 
conditions, in as complete independence of all else as if there were 
nothing in the universe but God and themselves. Monads alone 
are automata in this sense. Corporeal automata, in so far as they 
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19. Tf WG are to give the name of Soul to everything 

which has perceptions and desires in the general 

sense which I have explained, then all simple substances 
or created Monads might be called souls; but as feeling 
\le smtiment] is something more than a bare perception, 
I think it right that the general name of Monads or 
Entelechies should suffice for simple substances which 
have perception only, and that the name of Souls should 
be given only to those in which perception is more 
distinct, and is accompanied by memory 

20. For wo experience in ourselves a condition in which 
we remember nothing and have no distinguishable per¬ 
ception ; as when w'o fall into a swoon or when W’e are 
overcome with a profound dreamless sleep. In this state 
the soul does not perceptibly differ from a bare Monad ; 
but as this state is not lasting, and the soul comes out of 
it, the soul is something more than a bare Monad. 
{Theod. 64.) 

21. And it docs not follow that in this state the simple 
substance is without any perception. That, indeed, 
cannot be, for the reasons already given ; for it cannot 
perish, and it cannot continue to exist without being 
affected in some way, and this affection is nothing but 
its perception. But when there is a great multitude of 
little perceptions, in which there is nothing distinct, one 
is stunned ; as when one turns continuously round in the 

are corporeal, cannot bo said to have this avrApitaa. Cf. § 64. 
Spinoza speaks of the soul as 'acting according to certain laws and 
aa if it were a kind of spiritual automaton.’ D9 InieUechts Emenda- 
iione, 85 ; Briider’s ed., ii. 34. * 

Memory is thus the sign of consciousness as distinct from 
unconscious perception. This is in harmony with the view, em¬ 
phasized by modern writers, that conscious sensation pre-supposes 
memoi*y, because we can know one sensation only when it has 
been brought into comparison with others. Leibniz in one of his 
early Writings suggestively remarks that body is 'momentary 
mind, i. e. mind without memory ’ (mens momenfanea, seu carans 
r§ff>rdatione). Theoria Motu» AbstraeH (1671) (G. iv. 330). 

Leibniz originally wrote 'variation.' 
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same way several times in succession, whence comes a 
giddiness which may make us swoon, and which keeps 
us from distinguishing anything Death can for a time 
put animals into this condition 

22. And as every present state of a simple substance is 
naturally a consequence of its preceding state, in such a 
way that its present is big with its future ”"; (I'heod. 350.) 

23. And as, on waking from stupor, wc are conscious of 
our perceptions, we must have had perceptions imme¬ 
diately before we awoke, although we were not at all 
conscious of them ; for one perception can in a natural 
way come only from another perception, as a motion 
can in a natural way come only from a motion {'Theod. 
401-403.) 

24. It thus appears that if we had in our perceptions 
nothing marked and, so to speak, striking and highly- 
flavoured, wo should always bo in a state of stupor. And 
this is the state in which tho bare Monads are. 

25. Wo see also that nature has given heighten'tnl 
perceptions to animals, from the care she has taken to 
provide them with organs, which collect numerous rays 
of light, or numerous undulations of the air, in order, by 
uniting them, to make them have greater effect Some- 

** Leibniz’s point is that in such states as these wo are still mani¬ 
festly in coi-tain peculiar relations to the external world, although 
oonsciouf^noss has, for the time, become so slight as to be imper¬ 
ceptible. 

Cf. Monadol^y, § 14, note 23. Cf. §§78 and 79. 

"• In virtue of the principle of sufficient reason, every perception 
must have a cause, which can be nothing,but another perception 
(see § 17) ; and if the*antecedent perception did not immediately 
precede the consequent, there would be a breach of continuity in 
the existence of tho soul. Ultimately, of course, motions are tliem- 
selves perceptions ; but they are confused perceptions, of sucli a 
kind that their relations to one another can be stated according 
to mechanical laws, which, however, are abstract and pre-suppose, 
for their full explanation, the system of final causes or tho laws of 
perception in general. 

Cf. Helmholtz, Popular Scientific LectureSf vol. i. p. *86. See also 
Principlee qf NcUwre and qf GracCf f 4. 
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thing similar to this takes place in smell, in taste and in 
touch, and perhaps in a number of other senses, which 
are unknown to us And I will explain presently how 
that which takes place in the soul represents what happens 
in the bodily organs. 

26. Memory provides the soul with a kind of consecu- 
tivennss * which resembles [imite] reason, but which is to 
bo distinguished from it. Thus we see that when animals 
have a perception of something which strikes them and 
of wliich they have formerly had a similar perception, 
they are led, by means of representation in tlieir memory, 
to exi)cct what was combined with the thing in this pre¬ 
vious perception, and they come to have feelings similar 
to those they had on the foiTnor occasion. For instance, 
when a stick is shown to dogs, they remember the pain 
it has caused them, and howl and run away^*. {Th(k)d, 
JJiscmrs dc la Confomiiti^ &c., § 65.) 

27. And the strength of the mental image which im¬ 
presses and moves them comes either from the magnitude 
or the number of the preceding perceptions. For often 
a strong* impression produces all at once the same effect 
as a long-formed habit, or as many and oft-repeated 
ordinaiy perceptions 

** Cf. Lubbock, Ants, Bees and Wasps, ch. 8, especially pp. aao 
and 325. 

See §§ 6t and 6a. 

Consemlio, cuiicaionation or sequence of perceptions. I^eibiiiz 
is referring to what would now be called association of ideas. 
Cf. Xouveanx Essais, bk. ii. ch. ii, § ii (E. 237 b; G. v. i3o\ and 
bk. ii. cti. 33 (E. 296 a ; G. v. 352). In the latter of these chapters 
(‘ On the Assocviution of Ideas ’) lie is thirfking mainly of a ' non¬ 
natural connexion of ideas,' as in the case of sti'ango prejudices or 
superstitions. 

** Does Leibniz in this section, as some critics maintain, over¬ 
look his * Pre-established Harmony'and unconsciously adopt the 
ordinary point of view, which implies that substances do really 
act up8h one another and are net each the cause of all its own 
experiences ? 

Cf. A'oupeaux Essais, bk. ii. ch. 33 (E. 396 a; G. v. 353^. *And 
as the I’easons' [of the connexion of things] * arc often unknown to 
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28. In so far as the concatenation of their perceptions 
is due to the principle of memory alone, men act like the 
lower animals, resembling the empirical physicians 
whose methods are those of mere practice without theory. 
Indeed, in three-fourths of our actions we are nothing 
but empirics. For instance, when we expect that there 
will be daylight to-morrow, we do so empirically, because 
it has always so happened until now. It is only the 
astronomer who thinks it on rational grounds*^. 

29. But it is the knowledge of necessary and eternal 
truths that distinguishes us from the mere animals and 
gives us Reason and the sciences, raising us to the know¬ 
ledge of ourselves and of God And it is this in us 
that is called the rational soul or mind [cspnV]. 

« 8 , we must attend to partieulur instances in propoi-tion to their 
frequency; for then tlio cxpochition or recollection of another 
perception, usually connected with tlie perception wo are ex* 
periencing, is reasonable ; especially in cases w'hero wo Imvo to 
take preciiutioiis. But as the violence [ri'ht'muncel of a very j»owerful 
impression often produces all at onee as much effect as the fre¬ 
quency and repetition of several moderate inipreasions could have 
done in the long-run, it hapi^ens that this violence engraves in the 
fancy an image as d< ep and as vivid as long experience could have 
done. "Whence it comes that a chance but violent impression 
combines in our momoi-y two ideas, Avhich were already together 
11161*0, and gives us the same ineliiintion to connect them and to 
expect the one after the other, as if long custom had verified thisir 
connexion. Thus association produces the same cflect, though the 
same reason does not exist. Authority and custom i)rodiice also 
the same effect as cxjiorionco and reason, and it is not easy to free 
oneself from these inclinations.' Cf. Netv Essays, Introduction, 
p. 364. 

“ Until the time of Galen (circa 150 a. ».), there were various 
sects of physicians. One of those was the sect of the Empirics, 
who laid stress upon observation of the ‘visible’ antocedcMits of 
disease, &c. In later times the name of empiric fell into disreputts 
and was given to physicians who despised theoretical study and 
trusted to tradition and to their own individual experience. 

Cf. New Essays, Introduction, p. 365, note 39. 

** The necessary and eternal truths are the first principles of all 
rational knowledge. Tliey are innate in us. I’hey are, in fact, 
the very principles of ouj: nature, as of the universe, btjcause it is 
of our essence to represent the whole universe. Thus conscious- 
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30. It is also through the knowledge of necessary 
truths, and through their abstract expression, that we 
rise to acts of reflexiofiy which make us think of what is 
called If and obseiwe that this or that is within us: 
and thus, thinking of ourselves, we think of being, of 
substance, of the simple and the compound, of the 
immaterial, and of God Himself, conceiving that what is 
limited in us is in Him without limits. And these acts of 
reflexion furnish the chief objects of our reasonings^*. 
{Theod. Prdf, (E. 469 ; G. vi. 27].) 

ness or knowledge of these truths is knowledge of ourselves, and 
it is at tlio same time knowledge of God, who is tho final reason of 
all things. Cf. Souveaux Esaaia, lik; i. ch. i, § 4 (E. 207 b; G. v. 
72). ‘A pretty general agreoniont among men is an indioatlon 
and not a demonstration of an innate print iple ; but the exact .*ind 
decisive proof of those principles consists in showing that their 
certainty comes only from what is in us. ... It may be said that 
all Arithmetic and all Geometry are innate and are in us in a 
virtual manner, so that we could find them by attentively con¬ 
sidering and arranging what is already in our mind, without 
making use of any truth learned by experience or by external 
tradition, as Plato has shown in a dialogue’ [itfeno, 82 sqq.] ‘in 
which ho introduces Socrates loading a child to abstruse truths 
by questions alone, without giving him any information.’ Cf. 
Principles 0/ Xaiure and of Grace, § 5. 

Thus consciousness becomes self-consciousness (reflective con¬ 
sciousness) when we realize the eternal truths as eternal, that is 
to say, as tho innate principles of our being and of the whole 
world. Substance is always a soul of some kind, because it must 
be something analogous to what wc find in ourselves. Cf. Eorn'eanx 
KssatSf bk. i. ch. i, § 21 (E. 3ii b ; G. v. 70). ‘Very often know- 
ledgo of tho nature of things is nothing but knowledge of the 
nature of our mind and of those innate ideas, which there 

is no ncod to look for outsido of it.’ Cf. also § 23 (E. 212 b ; G. v. 
71); ‘Intellectual ideas or ideas of rcfl€«xion are derived from our 
mind ; and I should like very much to know how we could have 
tho idea of being, were it not that we ourselves are beings and thus 
find being in ourselves.’ We see here (in however imperfect 
a form) the germ of the Kantian transition from ‘substance* to 
‘subject’ as tho ultimate metaphysical ronlity. Cf. p. 190. 

Boutroux finds in this passage the indication of a succession of 
stages in the progress of self-conscious reflexion. The nature 
of God is the truth or ultimate reality of our nature. Thus in 
‘ reflexion, that is to say, in the return *of the being towards its 
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31. Our reasonings are grounded upon tm great princi- 
pleSy that of contradiction^ in virtue of which we judge 
false that which involves a contradiction, and true that 
which is opposed or contradictory to the false ; {Thdod, 
44, 169.) 

32. And that of sufficient reason^ in virtue of which 
we hold that there can be no fact real or existing, no 
statement true, unless there be a sufficient reason, why 
it should bo so and not otherwise, although these reasons 
usually cannot be known by us "’’. {Thvod. 44, 196.) 

33. There are also two kinds of truths^ those of reason- 

nourco, ■whicli is God . . . wo first of all come upon the rgo, or tho 
being which is in us, in so far as it is limited and distinct from 
other beings, and then upon being, substance and tho iniinatorial, 
coming over nearer to the Divine Essence itself. And finally, 
through perception which has thus bcconio reflective and consciouH, 
we reach the Infinite Being, whom, from tho first, created beings 
are seeking confusedly and unwittingly. Then tho circle, so to 
speak, cl<>SGa upon itself: tho created being identifies itself with 
the Creator in so far as Ho is in it; tho finite has done all that its 
nature allowed in tho way of reproducing tho infinite.’ (Edition 
of ia Monaduhighy p. 156.) 

Cf. Introductio'i, Part ii. pp. 58 sqq. Leibniz somotimes 
distinguishes between the principle of contradiction and that of 
identity (A A). But ho recognizes that they are ultimately one. 
Cf. Nouveatix E^tsais, bk. iv. ch. a, § i tE. 339 a; G. v. 3431. ‘The 
principle of contradiction is in general: a propoMlion is either true or 
false. This contains two true statements; (i) that tho true and tho 
false are not compatible in tho same proposition or that a proposition 
cannot be true and false at the same time ; (^a) that the opposites or 
negations of tho true and tho false are not compatible, or that 
there is no middle term between tho true and the false, or rather 
that it is impossible for a proposition to be neither true not false.' See 
Aristotle, Metaph. T, 3, idbs’’ 19 and 7, loii** 33. 

In his earlier writings Leibniz calls the snflicient reason the 
determining reason, meaning the reason which determines tho exis¬ 
tence of this or that out of a number of possibilities, each of which 
involves no self-contradiction. As synonymous with tho ‘ principle 
of sufiiciont reason,’ he also sometimes uses the phrase, ‘principle 
of fitness [conrenancs] or of harmony.’ Ho thus suggests that the 
sufficient reason of a thing is always to be found in its relations to 
other things, its place in the general system. Wo give the sufficient 
reason of anything when we show its ‘ compossibility ’ with other 
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ing and those of fact Truths of reasoning are necessary 

and their opposite is impossible: truths of fact are con¬ 
tingent and their opposite is possible When a truth is 
necessary, its reason can be found by analysis, resolving 
it into more simple ideas and truths, until we come to 
those which are primaiy **. (Theod. 170, 174, 189, 280-- 
282, 367. Abrdgc, Object. 3.) 

things in addition to its abstract 'possibility/ The principle of 
suflicitint rouson is the principle of final cause. Leibniz's adoption 
of the word ‘suflficiont’ is supposed to have been suggested by its 
use in Mathematics in a sense similar to that in which we suy that 
a certain magnitude ‘satisties’ a particular equation. 

*''* Cf. tlio Sidiolastic ratio ixtytioscendi and ratio esspudi. 

” Cf. Tlmdicee, § 174 (E. 557 b ; C 4 . vi. 217). ‘It may be said of 
M. Baylo : Tin bene, nemo melnin, though it could not be said of him, 
as it was said of Origtm: Ubi male, nemo jiejaa. . . . Yet M. Bayle adds 
at the end' [of a passage, quoted by Ijcibniz in tlie previous section] 

' words which aomowhat spoil what he lias so justly remarked. 
‘'Now what contradiction would tluire have been if Spinoza had 
died at Leyden ? Would nature have been less perfect, less wise, 
loss ix>werful ? " lie liore confounds what is impossible, because it 
involves a contradiction, with what cannot happen, because it is 
not well fitted to bo chosen. It is true that there would have been 
no contradiction in the supposition that Spinoza had died at 
Leyden and not at the Hague : it was perfectly possible. Accord¬ 
ingly, as regards the power of God, the matter was indifferent. 
But it must not bo imagined that any event, however insignificant, 
can bo regarded as indifferent in relation to God’s wisdom and 
goodness.' 

** Leibniz does not give us a very clear idea of the relations of 
the two principles to the two kinds of truths. This is probably 
due to his hesitancy regarding the relations of the two principles 
to one another. In the Appendix to the Thcndicee entitled Remnrques 
mr le Ihri; tic M. King, Leibniz says (E. 641 b; G. vi. 414): “Both 
priiicii>les must apply not only to neces.sai^, but also to contingent 
truths, and, indeed, that which has no sufficient reason must 
necessarily bo non-existent. For it may in a manner be said that 
these two principles are ineduded in the definition of the true and 
the false. Nevertheless when, by analyzing a suggested truth, wo 
see that it depends upon truths whose opposite involves a contra- 
dictiqj^, wo can say that it is absolutely necessary. But when, 
carrying our analy.sis ns far as we like, wo can never reach such 
elements of the given truth, it must be said to be contingent, and 
to have its origin in a prevailing reason, which inclines without 
necessitating.' But on the other hand, at a later date, Leibniz 
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34* It is thus that in Mathematics speculative Thcoretns 
and practical Cktnons are reduced by analysis to Definitions^ 
Axioms and Postulates, 

35. In short, there are simple ideas, of which no delini* 
tion can be given ; there are also axioms and postulates, 
in a word, primary principles, which cannot be proved, 
and indeed have no need of proof; and these are identical 
propositions whose opposite involves an express contra¬ 
diction. {Thdod. 36, 37, 44, 45, 49, 52, I2I-I22, 337, 
340-344.) 

36. But there must also be a sufficient reason for con¬ 
tingent ttuths or truths of fact^’’, that is to say, for the 
sequence or connexion of the things which are dispersed 
thioughout the universe of created beings, in which the 
analyzing into particular reasons might go on into endless 
detail, because of the immense variety of things in nature 
and the infinite division of bodies There is an infinity 

writes to Clarke de Leibniz, E. 748a; G. vii. 355V. ‘The 

priiu’iplo of contradiction is by itself sufficient for the demon¬ 
stration of the wliole of Arithmetic and Geometry, that is to say, 
of all mathematical principles. Eut in order to pass from Mathe¬ 
matics to Physics, anotlK‘r principle also is needed, the principle 
of sufficient reason.’ See Introduction, Part ii. pp. 66 sqq. In the 
Moriadology, Loibni/.'s position is the same us in the eai'lier of 
the passages quoted. 

** The definition of an idea is, for Leibniz, the statement of tins 
elements whicli a complete analysis reveals in it. Cf. Meditationes 
de Cogiiitiom-, Veritate et /dcjs (1684) 79 b; G. iv. 433). ‘When 

everything which is an element in a distinct idea, i.s in its turn 
distinctly known, or when analysis has been completely made, 
knowledge is adequale. I know not whether human knowledge 
can supply a perfect instance of this : the knowledge*of numbers, 
however, approaches it.^ 

“ Leibniz uses the word enonciation for enunciatio, which is the 
usual Latin translation of Ari-stotle’s diru<f>aviTts, or K 6 yos dirotpavnicds. 

Truths of reasoning have their sufficient reason in the self- 
evident, identical truths to which they may bo reduced by analysis. 
Truths of fact can find a sufficient reason only in God. 

“ Cf. Lotze, Microcosmus, bk. iii. ch. 5, § ? (Eng. Tr., i. 3733. 
Leibniz says ‘infinite division* instead of ‘infinite dwisibility,* 
because bodies are infinitely divisible only as phenomena bene/unduta 
and not as real beings. A real thing or substance must be indi- 
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of present and past forms and motions which go to make 
up the efficient cause of my present wnting; and there is 
an infinity of minute tendencies and dispositions of my 
soul, which go to make its final cause 

37. And as all this detail again involves other prior or 
more detailed contingent things, each of which still needs 
a similar analysis to yield its reason, we are no further 
forward : and the sufficient or final reason must bo out¬ 
side of the sequence or series of particular contingent 
things, however infinite this series may bo®'’. 

38. Thus the final reason of things must bo in a neces¬ 
sary substance, in which the variety of particular changes 
exists only eminently®', as in its source; and this sub¬ 
stance we call God. {Theod. 7.) 


visiblu: it cannot consist of partes extra partes. And tlio ‘infinite 
division’ of budios is merely another way of describing tiie in- 
finite number of particular substances or Monads. 

S('o Introduction, Part iii. p. 107. Cf. § 61. lloro, in another 
form, arises the difficulty as to tho rointion of Loibni/’s ‘principles ' 
to one anotlier. Apparently the efficient and tho final cause 
combined make up the sufficient reason, neither by itself being 
onougl). Yet elsewhere Leibniz I'opreNonts efficient causes as 
ultimately depending on final causes. And efficient causes are by 
Leibniz usiually identified w'ith mccliunical causes, whose principle 
is tliat of contradiction. See also Appendix F, p. 272. 

'J'his is an ui'guinent on the same lines as that hy moans of 
which Aristotle infers a ‘prime mover.’ It depends on his prin¬ 
ciple, ava'^KT} ar^rai, i. 0. wo must come to a stop somewhere in the 
regress <if causes or conditions. Cf. Phys. 3 , 6 , 237*' 3 ; 0, i, 251“ 17 ; 
•*1 5 > “ 5 ^* ^ 3 - Also Kant’s Critiiiue 0/ Pure Reason, Tramcendentai 
hialecUv, bk. ii. ch. 2 and 3. 

“ Eminently in contrast with formally. The terms are Scholastic 
and they were ndoi)ted by Doscurtes. Tlfomas Aquinas exprosse.^ 
the difference thus: ‘ Whatever perfection is in the effect must 
also appear in tho eau.se, after the same manner if the agent and 
the effect are of the* same kind {univocal) (thus man begets man), or 
in a more eminent, that is to say excellont, way, if tho agent is of 
aitother kind (^equivocal).* Descartes says: ‘ By the objective reality 
qf an t^ca, I mean tho entity or being of the thing represented by 
the idea, in so far as this entity is in the idea; and in the same way 
we may speak of an objective perfection or an objective design, &c. 
For all that we conceive as being in the objects of ideas is objectively 
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39. Now as this substance is a sufficient reason of all 
this variety of pai’ticulai's, which are also connected 
together throughout; then is only one God, and this God 
is sufficient*''^. 

40. We may also hold that this supreme substance, 
which is unique, universal and necessary, nothing out- 

or by representaiioa in the ideas tkcnisclves. The same thiiif]^ are 
said to be furmaJly in the objects of the ideas, 'when they exist in 
the objects just as we conceive tlieni to exist; and they are said 
to be eminently in the objects, w}icu they do not really exist as we 
conceive them, but when they are so great that their excellence 
makes up for this defect.' liipovses uux Ueuxti-mes Objections, 
liaisons qui prourent Vexistencc tie Ditu, iii. and iv., cf. note on this 
distinction in Vcitch’s Tramiaiion of DtscarUs. * Formally' as opposed 
to * objectively’ is almost equivalent to our ‘ objectively ’ ^as ojqiosed to 
^ subjectively’) or ‘really’ (as opposed to ‘tVt idea’). As opj)Osed 
to ctninenlly, formally is secundum eandem formam d raliunem, while 
eminent y is grudu or modo eminenUori. 

That i.s to say, all particular things are connected together 
in one system, 'which implies one principle, one necessary 
substance, one God. Tlie argument is not merely from the 
existence of older in tho world to the existence of an intelligence 
which produco.s (liis order, hut from tlio fact that the whole forms 
one system to tho existence of one ultimate sufllcient reason of the 
whole. Ollierwise ihero might be various * orders’ or ‘disorders’ 
in conflict with one another, each pro-hUj)posing its own first 
principle or ‘God.' TliLs is Leibniz's form of tho Cosmological 
proof of the existence of God. 

‘Universal’ in tho sense of being equally tho cause or first 
princlplo of all things. The 'W’hole spirit of Leibniz's philosopliy is 
opposed to the supposition of a universal substaiico or s]>irit, of 
which all particular substances are merely modes-. Thus in the 
Considerations stir la Doctrine d’un Esjyrit l/nire/wi (1702) he endoavoui-s 
to rofute the view that ‘ there is but one spirit, which is universal 
and which animates th^ whole universe and all its* parts, each 
according to its structure and according to the organs it possesses, 
as the same blast of wind produces a variety of sounds from 
different organ-pipes’ or tliat ‘ the universal spirit is like an ocean 
composed of an infinite number of drop.s, which are .sojiaratod from 
it when they unimsitc some particular organic body and wbicli are 
reunited with their ocean after the destruction of the organism.' 
Tliis is ‘tbe view of Spidoza and of other similar authors, who will 
have it that there is only one substance, viz. God, who thinks, 
believes and wills one thing in me, and who thinks, believes and 
wills quite the opposite in some one else —an opinion the absurdity 
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side of it being independent of it,—this substance, which 
is a pure sequence of possible being, must be illimitable 
and must contain as much reality as is possible 

41. Whence it follows that God is absolutely perfect; 
for perfection is nothing but amount of positive reality, 
in the strict sense, leaving out of account the limits or 
bounds in things which are limited. And where there 
are no bounds, that is to say in God, perfection is abso¬ 
lutely infinite. {Theod. 22, Pr(\f. [E. 469 a; G. vi. 27].) 

42. It follows also that created beings derive their 
perfections from the influence of God, but that their 
imperfections come from their own nature, which is 
incapable of being without limits. For it is in this that 
they differ from God®\ An instance of this original 
imperfection of created beings may bo seen in the natural 
imrtia of bodies®". {TJieod. 20, 27-30, 153, 167, 377 sqq.) 

of which M. Bayle has Avoll shown in several places in his 
dictionary’ (E. 178 a, 181 b, i8a a ; O. vi, 529, 535, 5371 * 

•* As God is the sufficient reason of all, notliing is independent 
of Him. But if His possibility were in any way limited, it must 
be by some possibility outside and independent of Him. Con¬ 
sequently His possibility cannot be limited. And unlimited possi¬ 
bility means unlimited reality and unlimited existence. For that 
which is possible must bo real, unless there is something else with 
which it is not compossiblo, that is to say, unless there is some other 
possible thing, whose nature limits it. Cf. § 54 and Introduction, 
Part ii. p. 63. The argument in tliia and the following sections 
will Iwcoine clear if wo keep in view the idea which Leibniz seeks 
constantly to emphasize in every department of thought, namely 
that possibility or potentiality is never a mere empty capacity, 
a tabula rosa, a potentia nurfti, but always, in however small a degree, 
a tendency to realization, which is kept back only by other similar 
tendencies. Tiiis is what is meant by the 'Claims' and ‘aspirations’ 
of the Monads, mentioned in 51 and 54. 

•* Created boings must bo essentially limited ; otherwise they 
would not be created, but would be identical with God. In the 
Thiodicie Leibniz (following the Scholastic principle, bonuin kahet 
causam efficientem, malum avtem defeieniem), uses this as a hypothesis 
by wff^ch to remove from God the responsibility for the existence 
of evil. The origin of evil is the essential imperfection of created 
substances; and God is the cause only of the perfection or positive 
reality of created things. 

** ^is sentence is not given by E. It seems to have been added 
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43. It is farther true that in CTod there is not only the 
source of existences but also that of essences, in so far as 
they are real, that is to say, the source of what is real in 
the possible*^. For the understanding of God is the 
region of eternal truths or of the ideas on which they 
depend and without Him there would be nothing real 
in the possibilities of things, and not only would there 
be nothing in existence, but nothing would even be 
possible. (Theod, 20.) 


by Leibniz in revising the first copy of the Monadologv^ G. gives it 
in a foot-note. The natural inertia of a body is its passivity or 
that in it which limits its activity. So far as the passivity of the 
body is roal (i.e. not a mere appearance to us), it consists of confused 
perception. But God is actus purus, entirely without passivity, and 
1 His perceptions are all perfectly clear and distinct. 

” That is to say, God is not only the source of all actual existence, 
but also the source of all potential existence, of all that'fends to 
exist. ‘ What is real in the possible ’ is its tendency to exist. In 
a sense, * essences’ or 'possible' things are independent of God. 
He does not create them as essences. They are the objects of His 
understanding, and ‘ He is not the author of His own under¬ 
standing’ {^Theodicee, §380; E. 614 b; G. vi. 34i\ The nature of 
essences or possibilities is determined solely by the principle of 
contradiction. And yet, in another sense, they may bo said to be 
dependent upon God, inasmuch as they are all expressions of His 
nature in one or another aspect or with particular limitations. 
His freedom, however, extends only to a choice of those which 
shall actually exist, and this choice is determined by His wisdom 
and His goodness, having regard the nature of the ' essences' 
themselves. ‘Without Him there would bo nothing in existencCf’ 
for the existence of things is the result of His will. His choice. 
‘Without Him nothing would be possible,' for all that^ is possible 
is the object of His understanding, and as His understtmding is 
perfect (i.e. entirely free from confusion in its perceptions), its 
object must be the ultimate nature of things, that is, the very 
essence of God Himself. Thus in § 44 Leibniz practically identifies 
‘essences* or ‘possibilities’ with ‘eternal truths.' Of. Introduction, 
Part ii. p. 66. 

* Leibniz connects this part of his .system with Plato’s world 
of ideas. He mentions as one of the ‘ many most excellent doctrines 
of Plato' that ‘ there is in the Divine mind an intelligible world, 
which 1 also am wont to call the region of ideas.' EpisMa ad 
Hanschium (1707), E. 445 b, 

R 
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44. For if there is a reality in essences or possibilities, 
or rather in eternal truths, this reality must needs be 
founded in something existing and actual, and conse* 
quently in the existence of the necessary Being, in whom 
essence involves existence, or in whom to be possible is 
to be actual’®. {Th 6 od» 184-189, 335.) 

45. Thus God alone (or the necessary Being) has this 
prerogative that He must necessarily exist, if He is pos¬ 
sible. And as nothing can interfei*e with the possibility 
of that which involves no limits, no negation and conse¬ 
quently no contradiction, this [His possibility] is sufficient 
of itself to make known the existence of God a priori 
We have thus proved it, through the reality of eternal 
truths. But a little while ago we proved it also a poste¬ 
riori, since there exist contingent beings, which can have ^ 
their final or sufficient reason only in the necessary Being, 
which'has the reason of its existence in itself. 

46. We must not, however, imagine, as some do, that 
eternal truths, being dependent on God, are arbitrary 
and depend on His will, as Descartes’*, and afterwards 

^ G. roads cor, E. cependani. 

See Appendix G, p. 274. ’* §§ 36-39* 

” Cf. Descartes, Lettre au Ptre Mersmne (Cousin's ed., vol. vi. 
p, 109). * The metaphysical truths which you call eternal have been 
established by God and are entirely dependent upon Him, like 
all other created things. Indeed, to say that these truths are 
independent of God is to 8{)eak nf God as a Jupiter or a Saturn and 
to subject Him to Styx and the Fates. . . . God has established 
these laws in nature, just as a king establishes laws in his 
kingdom.' Cf. tec. cit., p. 103. ‘We cannot without blasphemy say 
that the truth of anything precedes the knowledge which God has 
of it, for in God willing and knowing are* one.' Elsewhere he says* 
that God was perfectly free to make it untrue that the three angles 
of a triangle should bo equal to two right>angles. As early as 1671, 
in a letter to Honoratus Fabri, Leibniz writes: ‘ If truths and the 
natures of things are dependent on the choice of God, I do not see 
how knowledge [setenfia] or even will can be attributed to Him. 
Fox^will certainly presupposes some understanding, since no one 
can will except in view of some good [swt rations bont]. But under* 
standing presupposes something that can be understood, that is 
to say, some natuiie. Bui if all natures are the result of will. 
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M. Poiret^®, appear to have held. That is true only of 
contingent truths, of which the principle is fitness [con- 
venance] ” or choice of the hesty whereas necessary truths 
depend solely on His underatanding and ai*e its inner 
object. {TJieod, 180-184, 185, 335, 351, 380.) 

47. Thus God alone is the primary unity or original 
simple Bubshvnce, of which all created or derivative 
Monads are products and have their birth, so to speak, 
through continual fulgurationsof the Divinity from 

understanding also will be tlie result of will. How, then, does 
will presuppose understanding?’ (O. iv. 059). The point was 
miich discussed by the Scholastics, with special rc'ference to the 
question whether or not the moral law is independent of tho will 
of God. Descartes’s view is in harmony with that of Duns Scotus, 
while Leibniz follows Thomas Aquinas. For Descartes, the Divine 
and the human understanding differ in kind : fur Leibniz they 
differ merely in degree. 

Pierre Poiret (1646-1719), a Calvinist minister, who held 
a charge in the Duchy of Zweibriickon, in the Rhine Palatinate. 
He was at first a Cuitesinn and published a hook, Coffitafmtrf, 
rationales de Deo, Anirna et Malo, which Bayle attacked. Afterwards 
he came under tho influence of Antoinette Bourlgnon, tho Dutch 
religious enthusiast, whose life he wrote and whoso view.s he 
expounded at very groat length. This influence led him to 
attack Cartesianism with much fervour, and ho is now romombored 
as a mystic rather than as a philosopher. 

By conrcnance is meant mutual conformity, of such a kind tliat 
things ‘ fit into ’ one another in the most perfect way. Thus the 
principle of cowuenaace or of the best is what wo should now coll 
the idea of system. With Leibniz it is the same os the principle 
of sufficient reason, which is the principle of conditioned, as distinct 
from uncondtUonal reality or truth. Cf. note 85. 

That is to say, ‘ flashings’ or ^sudden emanations.’ ‘ God is the 
primary centre from which all else emanates’ (G. iv. 553 . Of. the 
Stoic r6vos which Cleantlies calls a ‘ stroke of fire' nvput), 

Frag. 76. The relation of God to the other Monads is the crux of 
Leibniz'^ philosophy. He wishes to maintain both the individuality 
of the Monads and their essential unity with Oofl. Thus ho seems 
to take fulguration as a middle term between creation and oinana* 
tion. * Creation' would mean too complete a severance between God 
and the other Monads ; ' emanation ’ would mean too complete an 
identity between them. ' Fulguration' means that tho Monad is 
not absolutely created out of nothing nor, on the other hand, 
merely a mode or an absolutely necessary product of the Divine 

B 2 
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moment to moment, limited by the receptivity of the 
created being, of whose essence it is to have limits. {TMod, 
382-391, 398, 395 *) 

48, In God there is Power, which is the source of all, 
also Knowledge, whose content is the vaiiety of the ideas, 
and finally Will, which makes changes or products 
according to the principle of the best’*. (2%A)d. 7, 149, 

nature, but that it is a possibility tending to realize itself, yet 
requiring the assistance, choice or will of God to set it free from 
the counteracting influence of opposite possibilities. As a possibility 
it has essential limits (i. tt. it is not entirely perfect, actus purus); 
but it is ready to spring or * flash ’ into being, at the will of God. 
If there were no choice of God, possibilities would simply counteract 
one another. But His choice means no more than the removal of 
hindrances to development, in the case of certain ^elect’ possi' 
bilities. Creation adds no new being to the universe, and yot it 
is not emanation, in the sense of a mere modification of the one 
Eternal Being. Thus the ‘ continual fulgurations ’ of Leibniz 
are to be distinguished from the ‘ continual creation ’ of Descartes. 
According to I.eibniz, conservation is not, as with Descartes, 
a miraculous renewal of the existence of things from moment 
to moment, an absolute re-creation constantly repeated; but it is 
the continuance of the activity, choice or will of God, by which 
certain possible things wore set free to exist and through which 
alone they can persist. The successive states of any being are 
neither completely independent of one another, so that at each 
moment there is a new creation (Descartes), nor are they so 
absolutely dependent on one another that each proceeds from its 
predecessor by a logical or mathematical necessity (Spinoza), but 
they are connected together in a sequence which has its ground 
in the nature of the being, so that each is automatically unfolded 
from its predecessor according to a regular law, provided that God 
chooses to allow this unfolding. The ‘ continual fulgurations * ore 
the continual exercise of God’s will in aljowing the Monads of the 
actual world to unfold or develop their nature. Cf. On the ultimate 
Origination of Things, p. 344. 

In the Tf^odicee (§ 150 ; £. 549 a; G. vi. 190) Leibniz hints at 
a connexion between this characterization of God’s nature and the 
doctrine of the Trinity. ‘ Some have even thought that there is in 
these three perfections of God a hidden reference to the Holy 
Triitlty: that power has reference to the Father, that is to say, to 
the Godhead ; wisdom to the eternal Word, which is 

<‘aned \ 6 yos by the most sublime of the evangelists; and will or 
love to th^Holy S]»rit.* 
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150.) These characteristics correspond to what in the 
created Monads forms the ground or basis to the faculty 
of Perception and to the faculty of Appetition. But in God 
these attributes are absolutely infinite or perfect; and in 
the created Monads or the Entelechies (or perfectihahiae^ 
as Hermolaus Barbarus translated the word there are 
only imitations of these attributes, according to the degree 
of perfection of the Monad. {Tlieod. 87.) 

49. A created thing is said to act outwardly in so far 
as it has perfection, and to suffer [or be passive, pdtir^ in 
relation to another, in so far as it is imperfect. Thus 
activity [action] is attributed to a Monad, in so far as it has 
distinct perceptions, and passivity [possionj in so far as its 
perceptions are confused. (Tkeod. 32, 66, 386.) 

50. And one created thing is more perfect than another, 
in this, that there is found in the more j>erfect that whicli 
serves to explain a priori what takes place in the less 
perfect, and it is on this account tliat the former is said to 
act upon the latter ®“. 

• 

^ Loibniz does not elsewhere discriminate three elements in the 
created Monad, and we must not suppose that the ‘ground or 
basis’ is anything in itself, apart from the two ‘faculties/ Leibniz 
wishes to emphasize the view that the Monad, whether created 
or uncreated, is essentially force or activity, manifesting itself in 
perception and appetition. 

Per/ectihabia (from perfecte and haheo) was formed to correspontl 
to (from hreXon and note 3a. Hermolaus 

Barbarus or Ermolao Barbaro (1454-1493) was an Italian scholar 
who endeavoured, by means of translations of Aristotlo and of the 
Aristotelian commentaries of Themistius, to make known the true 
Aristotelian doctrine as against the degenerate forms whicli 
Scholasticism had giVen* it. He came of a VenetianL family and 
was Professor of Philosophy at Padua, where he lectured on 
Aristotl/s Ethics. 

™ Of course, no Monad really does act outside itself. This is 
merely Leibniz’s explanation of what wo moan when we speak of 
outward action, just as the Copernican system explains what we 
mean when we speak of ‘ sunrise ’ and ‘ sunset,’ though the sun 
neither ‘ rises ’ nor ‘ sets.’ 

^ Thus the explanation or reason of an event is its actual cause. 
This connects itself with Leibniz's view that the existence of 
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51. But in simple substances the influence of one 
Monad upon another is only ideal, and it can have its 
effect only through the mediation of God, in so far as in 
the ideas of God any Monad rightly claims that God, in 
regulating the others from the beginning of things, should 
have regard to it. For since one created Monad cannot 
have any physical influence upon the inner being of 
another, it is only by this means that the one can be 
dependent upon the other {Theod. 9, 54, 65, 66, 201. 
Ahregd, Object. 3.^ 

fj2. Accordingly, among created things, activities and 
])assivities are mutual. For God, comparing two simple 
substances, finds in each reasons which oblige Him to 
adapt the other to itand consequently what is active in 
certain respects is passive from another point of view ; 

a tiling ariNes solely from the lihornting of its essential activities, 
ami that the Monads claim existence in proportion to their per¬ 
fection, that is to siiy, to the distinctness of tlieir perceptions. 
Cause and effect are relative : every created Monad is both at 
once. God alone is pure cause or reason (actua piirus). Causo «= 
relative activity - relative distinctness of perception. This may 
instructively be compai*ed and contrasted with the views of 
Berkeley and Hume regarding cause and ‘necessary connexion.’ 
See Introduction. Part iii, p. 105. Cf. also Spinoza, Ethics^ Part iii. 
Def. T and a, and Prop, i, a and 3. 

Wo have here the principle of the Pre-established Harmony 
(further referred to in §§ 80 and 8t). It is a harmony or mutual 
compatibility in the very nature of things, anterior to their 
creation. Its perfection in the actual world is the ground of God’s 
choice of that world ; and thus it is not in any sense a created 
liarmony. In this n'spect it differs from every form of Occa- 
sioiialihin. See Introduction, Part ii. pp. 39 sqq. 

•‘No two simple substances are exactly ^he same, yet all represent 
the same universe. Therefore a perception which is comparatively 
distinct in one must be comparatively confused in another or 
others, and whatever changes take place in one must be accom¬ 
panied by corresponding changes in the others. Tlius each fits 
into the others. 

Leibniz’s expression here is point de comid^tion. But he 
genefhlly uses the phrase point de vue, which he introduced as 
a regular term in philosophical literature. It need hardly be 
remarked that the term has a peculiar importance in Leibniz’s 
philosophy. 
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active in so far as what we distinctly know in it serves to 
explain [rendre raison de] what takes place in another, and 
passive in so far as the explanation [ratsoti] of what takes 
place in it is to be found in that which is distinctly known 
in another. (TMod. 66.) 

53. Now, as in the Ideas of God there is an infinite 
number of possible universes, and as only one of them 
can be actual, there must be a sufficient reason for the 
choice of God, which leads Him to decide upon one rather 
than another®*. {TMod. 8, 10, 44, 173, 196 sqq., 225, 
414-416.) 

54. And this reason can be found only in the fitness 
[convenance], or in the degrees of perfection, that these 
worlds possess since each possible thing has the right 
to aspire to existence in proportion to the amount of per¬ 
fection it contains in germ*®. (Theod. 74, 167, 350, 201, 
130, 352, 345 sqq., 354 -) 

Sco Introduction, Part ii. p. 65. 

See MonadoUxfy, note 74. God ia not compelled by an absolute, 
metaphysical necessity, but ‘ inclined' by a moraJ necessity to orefite 
the world which, as one harmonious system, is the best. The 
distinction between moral necessity and absolute compulsion is of 
Scholastic origin. ‘Possible things are those which do not involve 
a contradiction. Actual things are nothing but the possible things 
which, all things considered, are the best. Therefore things which 
are less perfect are not on that account impossible; for we must 
distinguish between the things which God can do and those He 
wills to do. He can do everything, He wills to do the best.' 
Episkia ad BemouUium (1699), (G. Math. iii. 574). 

^ This aspiration to existence is the tendency to pass into 
existence and to proceed from confused to distinct perceptions, 
which makes the ‘possible’ things of Lfiibniz real,essences as 
distinct from purely indelenuinate capacities. Possibilities, accord¬ 
ing to Leibniz, are never quite empty: they are always realities in 
germ. Of. notes 64 and 67. ‘ From the very fact that there exists 

something rather than nothing, we must recognize that in possible 
things, or in possibUity or essence itself, there is a certain need of 
existence lexigentiam existentiae] or (so to speakl a certain aspiration 
to exist, and, in a word, that essence by itself tends to existence. 
Whence it further follows that all possible things, i.e. things 
expressing essence or possible reality, tend with equal right to 
existence in proportion to the quantity of essence or reality they 
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55. Thus the actual existence of the best that wisdom 
makes known to God is due to this, that His goodness 
makes Him choose it, and His power makes Him produce 
it”. (Thdod, 8, 78, 80, 84, 119, 204, 206, 208. Ahr^gCy 
Object. 1 and 8.) 

56. Now this connexion or adaptation of all create<l 
things to each and of each to all, means that each simple 
substance has relations which express all the others, and, 
consequently; that it is a perpetual living mirror of the 
universe***. {Theod. 130, 360.) 

57. And as the same town, looked at from various sides, 
appears quite different and becomes as it were numerous 
in aspects [jger^cctivement] ; even so, as a result of the 
infinite number of simple substances, it is as if there 
were so many different universes, which, nevertheless are 
nothing but aspects [per^ctives^ of a single universe, 
according to the special point of view of each Monad **. 
{TMod. 147.) 

contain or to their degree of perfection ; for perfection is nothing 
but quantity of esacnce.’ Ultimate Origrination of Things^ p. 340. 

” This section states briefly the principles of Leibniz’s Optimism, 
which are fully expounded and defended in the Th^dioee. A world 
entirely free froin evil would be indistinguishable from God 
Himself. The evil of the world arises entirely from the essential 
limitations of created things—their limitations as essences or 
possibilities. Consequently evil is not created by God ; but He 
creates the univt^rso in which there is the least amount of evil thai 
is possible in any system of things. 

•* Cf. Nicholas of Cusa, Dialogi de ludo ^obi (1454-59'', *57 ^ • 

* The whftle is reflected in all the parts; all things keep their own 
relation [/tabt/urfo] and proportion to the universe.’ Also De docta 
ignorantia (1440), i. ii : * Visible things are images of the invisible, 
and the Creator can bo seen and known by the creatures as in 
a mirror darkly tn specula et aenigmate'].* 

*• The ‘ point of view ’ of each Monad is its body. But we must 
not give a spatial meaning to the expression, as if the Monad's 
point of view depended on its having this or that position in 
space. For the Monad is absolutely non-spatial, and the nature of 
its Ifbdy depends on the degree of confusedness (or distinctness) 
of its perceptions. Thus to say that the body is the point of view 
of the soul means simply that the particular way in which the soul 
represents or perceives tlie universe is determined by the degree 
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58. And by this means there is obtained as great 
variety as possible^ along with the greatest possible order; 
that is to say, it is the way to get as much perfection as 
possible {Theod, 120, 124, 241 sqq., 214, 243, 275.) 

59. Besides, no hypothesis but this (which I venture to 
call proved) fittingly exalts the greatness of God; and 
this Monsieur Bayle recognized when, in his Dictionary 
(article Iiorarim^% he raised objections to it, in wliich 

of distinctness of its perceptions. Cf. Tkwdicdey § 357 (E. 607 b ; 
G. vi. 337). ‘ The projections of perspective, which, in the case of 

the circle, are the same as the Conic Sections, show that one and 
the same circle can be represented by an ellipse, by a parabola 
and by a hyperbola, and even by another circle, by a straight line 
and by a point. Nothing seems more different, nothing more 
unlike, than these figures; and yet there is an exact relation 
between them, point for point. Thus it must be recognized that 
each soul represents to itself the universe, accoi'ding to its point of 
view and by a relation peculiar to itself; but in this there always 
continues to be a perfect harmony.’ 

For Leibniz the highest perfection is the most complete unity 
or order in the greatest variety. The Monads have the most 
complete unity, because the essence of each consists in representing 
the same universe, while they have the greatest variety, because 
the points of view from which they represent it are infinitely 
various. 'For a world to be possible, it is enough that it should 
have intelligibility ,* but in order to exist it must have a pre¬ 
eminence [prevalence] in intelligibility or order; for there is order in 
proportion as there is much to distinguish in a manifold [muUifude].’ 
Lettre a Bmrguet (171a ?) (E. 718b ; G. iii. 558). 

“ See note ap. Bayle compares Leibniz’s theory to the sup¬ 
position that a ship might be constructed of such a kind that 
entirely by itself, without captain or crew, it could sail from place 
to place for years on end, accommodating itself to varying winds, 
avoiding shoals, castii^ and weighing anchor, seelting a haven 
when necessary and doing all that a normal ship can. He admits 
that the omnipotence of God could g^ve such a power to a ahip, but 
he maintains that the nature of the ship would make it impossible 
for it to receive such a power. And ‘however infinite be the 
knowledge and power of God, He cannot, by means of a machine 
which lacks a certain part, do that which requires the help of that 
part.’ Thus Bayle argues against the possibility of complete 
spontaneity in the Monads, and consequently maintains that the 
Deus ex maidiina is involved in Leibniz’s Pre-established Harmony 
quite as much as in Occasionalism. 
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indeed he was inclined to think that I was attributing too 
much to God—more than it is possible to attribute. But 
he was unable to give any reason which could show the 
impossibility of this universal harmony, according to 
which every substance exactly expresses all others through 
the relations it has with them. 

60. Further, in what I have just said there may be 
seen the reasons a priori why things could not be other¬ 
wise than they are. For God in regulating the whole has 
had regard to each part, and in particular to each Monad, 
whose nature being to represent, nothing can confine it to 
the representing of only one part of things ; though it is 
true that this representation is merely confused as regards 
the variety of particular things \le detail] in the whole 
universe, and can be distinct only as regards a small part 
of things, namely, those which are either nearest or 
greatest in relation to each of the Monads; otheinvise 
each Monad would be a deity. It is not as regards their 
object, but as regards the ditferent ways in which they 
have knowledge of their object, that the Monads are 
limited In a confused way they all strive after 
\vord d] the infinite, the whole®®; but they are limited 
and differentiated through the degrees of theii’ distinct 
perceptions. 

61. And compounds are in this respect analogous with 

So O. E. reads ' lias a regard ’ [a un egard]. 

If the Monads are nou-sputial, how can we speak of anything 
being nearest or greatest in relation to a Monad ? Every Monad 
has a body of some kind and this body is confusedly perceived as 
spatial in itself and in relation to other b^ies, though reallg it is 
nothing but on aggregate of non-spatial Monads. When therefore 
it is said that certain things ore near or great in relation to 
a Monad, what is meant is that they ara near or great in relation 
to the body of the Monad. 

^ That is to say, thought in the widest sense, conscious or un¬ 
conscious, is limited only by itself: there can be nothing that is 
not aif object of thought, more or less adequate. Contrast with 
tliis the position of Kant. See Introduction, Part iv, pp. 178 sqq. 

** Cf. Nicholas of Ousa, JHalogus de Oemsi (1447) 7a b : ‘ All 
things seek the same^ which is something absolute.* 
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{aymbolisent avec *"J simple substances. For all is a plcmm 
(and thus all matter is connected together) and in the 
plenum every motion has an effect upon distant bodies in 
proportion to their distance, so that each body not only is 
affected by those which are in contact with it and in some 
way feels the effect of everything that happens to them, 
but also is mediately affected by bodies adjoining those 
with which it itself is m immediate contact. Wherefore 
it follows that this inter-communication of things extends 
to any distance, however great. And consequently every 
body feels the effect of all that takes place in the uni¬ 
verse, so that he who sees all might read in each what is 
happening everywhere, and oven what has happened or 
shall happen, observing in the present that which is 
far off as well in time as in place : <rvfnrvota Travra, as 
Hippocrates said But a soul can read in itself only 

The expression ‘ symbolize * suggosts the ‘ calculus ’ idea which 
is so continually in Leibniz's mind. As numbers are symbols of 
the things numbered, and wo make accurate calculations without 
referring at every step to the particular things for which our 
symbols stand, so in general unanalyzod thoughts may be symbols 
of their simple (dements. In the same way compound things are 
symbols of the simple substances which compose them. What is 
perceived confusedly in compounds is not a mere illusion but an 
imperfect representation or symbol of the real characteristics of 
simple substances. Thus, in this section, Leibniz would say that 
the spatial or material pJmum (which is a confused |>erception of 
ours) is a symbol of the infinite (or perfectly complete) series of 
Monads, which has no gaps, since the Monads differ from one 
another by infinitely small degrees. Similarly, the material action 
and re-action throughout the universe, such that a change at any 
one point affects every other, is a symbol of the Pne^established 
Harmony among the Monads. And, again, the fact that every¬ 
thing that happens, has happened or shall happen in the universe 
might be read in any one body is a symbol of the representative 
character of each Monad as ideally containing the whole within 
itself. It is because they are thus symbolic that the phenomena 
of the material world are phenomena hem fundcUa, 

'Ivftnvoia (the noun) is probably a corruption from avpvvi>a{ihib 
a<yective), Mn agreement,' lit. ‘breathing together,’ emspiremtia. 
Leibniz makes the same quotation in the New EaeaySf Introduction, 
p. 373. He there translates the phrase by the words *tout eat 
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that which is there represented distinctly; it cannot all at 
once unroll everything that is enfolded in for its 
complexity is infinite*^. 

confront/ The mistake may bo due to an imperfect recollection 
of the phrase in Hippocrates: {vppoia pia, (vpnvoia juua, (vpnaffia 
Ttavra. {J)e Alimmto, 4, Littr^, (Euvres d'Hippocraief vol. ix. p. io6). 
Cf. Plutarch, De fatOf 574 E : rb <f>van dtoi/tuffOai tSpSi rbv Khap/ov 
<Tvp 7 rvovv, leal avpira$^, aiirbv avr^ 6 vra. For a later statement of the 
same position, see Fichte, Werhe, ii. 178 sqq. ‘ In every moment 
of her duration, nature is one connected whole : in every moment 
each x>art must bo what it is, because all the others are what they 
are. . . • You cannot conceive even the position of a grain of sand 
other than it is in the present without being compelled to conceive 
the whole indefinite past as having been other than it has been, 
and the whole indefinite future other than it will bo. ... I am 
what I am because in this conjuncture of the great whole of nature 
only such, and no other, was possible ; and a spirit who could look 
through tlie secrets of nature would, from knowing one single man, 
be able distinctly to declare what men had formerly existed and 
what men would exist at any future moment; in one individual he 
would cognize all real individuals. My connexion, then, with the 
whole of nature is that which determines what 1 have been, am, 
and shall be, and the same spirit would be able, from any possible 
moment of my existence, to discover infallibly what I had been 
and what I was to become.* [Trans, by Prof. Adamson, Philosophy 
(if Kantj p. aai.] 

E. mads ses r^les : G. reads ses repUs. The latter phrase is used 
in the Principles Nature and of Grace, § 13. 

Cf. Leihnitiana, Dutens, vol. vi. Part i. p. 33a. admit that 
after death we do not at first remember what we were, for this is 
neither naturally right nor in accordance with the fitness of things 
[nt propr*’ ni hicmcant dans la nature], hieverthelcss I believe that 
whatever has once happened to the soul is eternally imprinted 
upon it, although it does "not at all times como back to us in 
memory; just as wo know a number of things which we do not 
always recollect, unless something suggerlts them and makes us 
think about them. Fur who can remember all things ? But since 
in nature nothing is futile and nothing is lost, but everything 
tends to perfection and maturity, each image our soul receives will 
ultimately become one [un fotdj with the things which are to come, 
so that we shall bo able to see all as in a mirror and thence to 
deriv# that which we shall find to be more fitted to satisfy us. 
Whence it follows that the more virtuous we have been and the 
more good deeds we have done, the more shall we have of joy and 
satisfaction.’ 
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62, Thus, although each created Monad represents the 
whole universe, it represents more distinctly the body 
which specially pertains to it, and of which it is the 
entelechy and as this body expresses the whole uni¬ 
verse through the connexion of all matter in the plenum^ 
the soul also represents the whole univei'se in representing 
this body, which belongs to it in a special way. (Thiod. 
400.) 

63. The body belonging to a Monad (which is its 
entelechy or its soul) constitutes along with the ente- 
lechy what may be called a living being, and along with 
the soul what is called an animal Now this body of 
a living being or of an animal is always organic ; for, as 
every Monad is, in its own way, a mirror of the universe, 
and as the universe is ruled according to a perfect order, 
there must also be order in that which represents it, i. e. 
in the perceptions of the soul, and consequently there 
must be order in the body, through which the univei'se 
is represented in the soul {Theod. 403.) 

See note 3a. The entelechy or soul is at once the final oauso 
of the body and the power which controls it or the force whicli 
acts through it. As dominant Monad, the soul has more clearly 
the perceptions which are relatively confused in the Monads 
implied by the body. The soul is thus relatively the perfection of 
the body. And similarly, in the soul is to be rend tho reason 
(i. e. the distinct perception) of what takes place in the body, and 
it is therefore the activity or force of tho body. Cf. Introduction, 
Part iii. p. no. 

See $ 19. Leibniz uses the term living being not as including 
all beings which have life, but specifically with reference only to 
those whose dominant Monad is unconscious, while in the animal 
(as distinct from the Kving being) the dominant Monad has con¬ 
sciousness and memory. 

Thus order and organism are conceived by Leibniz under tho 
idea of an infinite series of elements, each differing from its 
neighbour to an infinitely small extent. Tho Monad-series of tho 
universe, extending from God to the lowest of Monads, is reflected 
in the structure of the individual organism, extending from the 
dominant Monad downwards, and that again is reflected in the 
series of perceptions within each Monad itself, extending from 
the most distinct perceptions to which it has attained down to the 
most obscure^ 
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64. Thus the organic body of each living being is a kind 
of divine machine or natural automaton, which infinitely 
surpasses all artificial automata. For a machine made by 
the skill of man is not a machine in each of its parts. 
For instance, the tooth of a brass wheel has parts or 
fragments which for us are not artificial products, and 
which do not have the special characteristics of the 
machine, for they give no indication of the use for which 
the wheel was intended. But the machines of nature, 
namely, living bodies, are still machines in their smallest 
parts ad infinitum It is this that constitutes the dif- 

i. e. not a machine made h\j man. From another point of view, 
as a product of naturCf it is (as this aection saya) a machine in its 
tunsllest parts, for in reality all bodies are living bodies. Thus the 
words ‘ff>r us' in the next sentence of this section were added by 
Leibniz in a revision of his original manuscript, evidently in order 
to suggest that while the fragments of the wheel are not products 
of ‘ human art,' they are yet prodiicts of ‘divine art.’ 

Cf. Lettre a M. Vl^Jreque de Meaitx (Bossuot) (169a), (Fouclier de 
Caroil, i. 377; Dutens, i. 531). ‘ llie machines of nature an* 

machines throughout, however small a part of them we take ; i>r 
rather the least part is itself an infinite world, which even 
expresses in its own way all that there is in the rest of the 
universe. That passes our imagination, yet we know that it must 
he so ; and all that infinitely infinite variet}' is animated in all its 
parts by a oonstruotivo [architerfoniqiie] wisdom that is more than 
infinite. It may be said that there is Harmony, Geometry, Meta¬ 
physics, and, so to spimk. Ethics [woj'o/e] everywhoi’e, and (what 
is surprising) in one sense each substance acts spontaneously as 
indopi'ndent of all other created things, while in another sense, all 
others compel it to adapt itself to them; so that it may be said 
that all nature is full of miracles, but miracles of reason, miracles 
which become miracles in virtue of their being rational, in a way 
which amazes us. For the reasons of thin^ follow one another in 
an infinite succession [s’j/ pousae a un progria so that our 

mind while it sees that things must be so, cannot follow so as to 
comprehend. Formerly pt'ople admired nature without in any 
way understanding it, and that was supposed to be the right 
thing to do. Latterly they have begun to think nature so easy to 
underttand that they have developed a contempt for it, and some 
of the new philosophers even encourage themselves in idleness by 
imagining that they know enough about nature already.’ See also 
Introduction, Part iii. p. loB. 
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ference between nature and art, that is to say, between the 
divine art and ours {Tfmd, 134, 146, 194, 403*) 

65. And the Author of nature has been able to employ 
this divine and infinitely wonderful power of art, because 
each portion of matter is not only infinitely divisible, as 
the ancients observedbut is also actually subdivided 
without end each part into further parts, of which 

Cf. Nicholas of Cusa, Jdiolae LUrri quaiuor^ iii. a, 8a a. ‘ Hummutr 
artes imagines Diviime arlis.’ 

Seo Aristotle, Phys., Z, 9, 339*’ 5. Ov yaip aiyKtirai d 
rStv vvy dSiaipirciv, Stavep ovS' dAAo /iiytBoe oifSiv. Gf. Phys., Z, l, 331'’ 
18; Z, 4 (rd Si litrafidWov avav dvAyKi] Siaiperdv elvai) ; De CadOf T, i, 
398*^ 33. See also Baylo’s Didamary^ article ‘ Zeno,’ notes F and G. 

Cf. Peponse d la letfre dc M. Foucher (1693), ^E. 118 b.; G. i. 
416). ‘There is no part of matter whicli is not, I do not say 
divisible, but actually divided ; and coiiHcquently tho smallest 
particle must bo considered ns a world filled with an infinity of 
different creatures.’ Tho piiradox in such statements ns these 
arises from the way in which Leibniz speaks of inaitoras composed 
of non-spatial oloments. Leibniz regards matter as a more aggregate 
and as ther4«fore not itself substanco. But he never explains 

what he means by an aggregate of Monads, each of which is non- 
quantitativo. Again it may be asked whether a real whole (»in 
consist of an infinite number of real parts? Does not infinite^ 
divisibility mean that it is impossible to bring to an end the 
enumeration of parts, because the relation of whole to parts is so 
indefinite that we have no moans of determining what exactly 
is a part? Thus tho term ‘infinite’ here moans that the process 
of division is <mo which can never be completed. Consequently 
it seems 8<df-eontradictory to speak of things as ‘actually sub¬ 
divided without end’ or infinitely. (Cf. Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reasonf First and Second Antinomies. See also Bosanquot’s l/tgiCf 
vol. i. pp. 173 sqq.) It was Euler, the mathematician, who first 
brought this criticism against Leibniz, saying that tjito existence 
of units in the shape of Monads implies the finite divisibility of 
matter, while Leibniz at the same time maintains its infinib' 
divisibility. (Lettres d une Princesse ifAUemagne (1.761), Brewster’s 
Trans, vrd. ii. pp. 30sqq.) Euler’s argument is directed mainly 
against the Wolffian adaptation of Leibniz’s position. Leibniz 
might reply that matter as infinitely divisible, is a mere pheno¬ 
menon, resulting from an actual infinity of real Monads. But 
even in this explanation tho idea of ‘infinite' seems to bo used in 
two opposite senses (i) as equivalent to ‘incapable of completion,’ 
(a) as equivalent to ‘ absolutely complete.' 
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each has some motion of its own; otherwise it would be 
impossible for each portion of matter to express the whole 
universe (ThM. Prdlim., Disc, de la Qmform. 70, and 
* 95 -) 

66. Whence it appears that in the smallest particle of 
matter there is a world of creatures, living beings, animals, 
entelechies, souls. 

67. Each portion of matter may be conceived as like 
a garden full of plants and like a pond full of fishes. But 
ea«h branch of every plant, each member of every animal, 
each drop of its liquid parts is also some such garden or 
pond. 

68. And though the earth and the air which are between 
the plants of the garden, or the water which is between 
the fish of the pond, be neither plant nor fish ; yet they 
also contain plants and fishes, but mostly so minute as to 
be imperceptible to us 

The ‘ portions of mutter,’ of wliich Leibniz her© speaks, are 
ultimately Monads, each of which must ideally contain the whole 
iiniverae. The Monads are infinite in number, and each, as it 
ideally contains all, must therefore contain an infinity of ‘ parts.' 
Or the argument which Loibniz implies may be otherwise put 
tlius : If the * portions of matter * are not actually subdivided 
without end, there must bo ultimate iindivided atoms. But such 
atoms necessarily imply a void; they are inconsistent with a plenum. 
And unless there is a plenum it is impossible for each portion of 
mattor to ‘express’ or be affected by all the rest. 

Loibniz had a deep interest in the remarkable development 
of microscopic investigation, which took place during his lifetime. 
He frequently refers to the work of Leuwenhoek, the discoverer of 
spermatozoa, Swammerdam, the entomologist, and Malpighi, who, 
among many other works, made a microscopic study of the physio¬ 
logy of animals and plants. In a Meditahon nur la notion commune de 
la Justice (Mollat, p. 66), Leibniz says: ‘It is vei-y necessary to 
advance our microscopical knowledge. Scarce ten men in the world 
are earnestly devoted to it; and though there were a hundred 
thousand, they would not be too many for the discovery of the 
important wonders of this new world which is the inside of the 
worlJ we know and which is capable of making our knowledge 
a hundred thousand times as extensive as it is. For this reason 
I have often wished that great princes might be led to make 
arrangements for this and to support people who would devote 
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69. Thus there is nothing fallow, nothing sterile, nothing 
dead in the universe, no chaos, no confusion save in 
appearance somewhat as it might appear to bo in a pond 
at a distance, in which one would see a confused move¬ 
ment and, as it were, a swarming of fish in the pond, 
^thout separately distinguishing the fish themselves. 
{Tkiod. Pref. [E. 475 b; 477 b ; G. vi. 40, 44].) 

70. Hence it appears that each living body has a domi¬ 
nant entelcchy, which in an animal is the soul; but the 
members of this living body are full of other living beings, 
plants, animals, each of which has also its dominant 
entelechy or soul 

themselves to it.' The view of Loibniz also suggests tho 
theOry of modern physiology ; but the analogy must not bo pushed 
too far. However numerous, for instance, may be the cells in any 
portion of an organism, they are not, like Leibniz’s 'portions of 
mutter,’ infinitely subdivided in their turn. In fact, tho cell* 
theory has in many ways a closer relation to tho mechanical view 
of things than to tho position of Leibniz. Seo Sandoman, Problems 
of Biology^ pp, 53 sqq. 

Of. Epistola ad BemoulHum (1699) Math. iii. 565) ; ‘God, out 
of the infinite number of possible things, chooses by Ilis wisdom 
that which is most fitting. But it is evident that if there were 
a vacuum (and similarly if there were atoms) there would remain 
sterile and fallow place.s, in which, nevertheless, without prejudice 
to any other things, something might have been produced. But 
it is not consistent with wisdom that such placos should remain. 
And I think that there is nothing sterile and fallow in nature, 
although many things appear to us to be so.' 

See Introduction, Part iii. p. iii. May not the whole world, 
then, be conceived as one body, whoso dominant soul is God, the 
Monad of Monads? 

'All arc but parts of ono stupendous wliolo, 

Whose body nature is and God tho soul.* 

Pope, Essay on Mav^ Epistle i. 967. 

Yet Leibniz maintains that God has no body. Gf. Monadology, $ 79. 
The difficulty is a fundamental one. Loibniz repeatedly disclaims 
the doctrine of a ‘world-soul,' if it is understood as in any way 
destroying the independence of individual souls. ‘Although a soul 
may have a body composed of parts, each of which has a soul of its 
own, the soul or form of the whole is not compo.sod of the souls 
or forms of the parts.' Letire A Amauld (1687) (G. ii. 100). 

S 
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71. But it must not be imagined, as has been done by 
some who have misunderstood my thought, that each soul 
has a quantity or portion of matter belonging exclusively 
to itself or attached to it for ever’*®, and that it conse¬ 
quently owns other inferior living beings, which are 
devoted for ever to its service. For all bodies are in a 
perpetual flux like rivers and parts are entering into 
them and passing out of them continually. 

72. Thus the soul changes its body only by degrees, 
little by little, so that it is never all at once deprived of 
all its organs ; and there is often metamorphosis in 
animals, but never metempsychosis or transmigration of 
souls ; nor are there souls entirely separate [from 

The miHunderstandlng probably arose from a confusion of 
materia prima, the passive element in the individual created Monad, 
wliich is inseparable from tlm active or soul element, with materia 
secunda, the changing body of a compound substance, which is 
phenomenal and not perfectly real, although it is founded upon 
reality. Cf. Introduction, Part. iii. pp. 95 sqq. 

The phrase is as old as Horaclitus, who, according to Plato, 

‘ likenod things to the flowing of a river,’ CratyJus^ 40a A. Cf. 
Aristotle, Metaph., A, 6, 987'* 32. See also Burnet, Early Greek Philo- 
sophy, p. 149. 

While soul and body are quite distinct from one another, 
their union is of the closest possible kind. Changes in the one 
corrcsiiond to changes in the other. But as the perceptions of the 
soul are clearer and more distinct than those of the body, the 
changes in the soul cause or explain the changes in the body. 
Transmigration of souls is incon.sistent witlx this, because it means 
that tho body remains the same, though the soul is changed. 
Accordingly, in Leibniz’s view, the identity of any individual 
substance iixeans ‘the pi'oservation of the same soul.’ Nouveaux 
Eaaaia, bk. ii. ch. 27, % 6. (E. 278 b ; G. v, 216.) He argues against 
Locke that identity is not fixed by time and place, and that the 
identity of plant, animal, and man does not consist in the possession 
of tho sivme organic body. Thus, according to Leibniz, every soul 
or entelechy, whether conscious or not, has what he calls ‘real and 
physical identity' (i. e. not a derived identity, but an identity 
Ixqj^nging to its own nature, itvais), and is, in virtue of this, im¬ 
perishable (iTicsssoUtf), while the self-conscious soul has in addition 
a ‘ personal* or ‘moral’ identity, in virtue of which it is immortal. 
Neitlier continued coneciousneas nor memory is essential to the 
maintenance of this ‘ moral * identity. ‘ If 1 were to forget ail the 
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bodies] nor unembodied spirits [g^ies sans coips]. God 
alone is completely without body {Theod. 90, 124.) 

73. It also follows from this that there never is absolute 
birth [gdn&aiion] nor complete death, in the strict sense, 
consisting in the separation of the soul from the body. 
What wo call births [g^n&ations] are developments and 
growths, while what we call deaths are envelopments and 
diminutions. 

74. Philosophers have been much perplexed about the 
origin of forms entelechies, or souls; but nowadays 

past, if I had even to be taught anew my own name and how to 
read and %vrite, I could always learn from other people my life in 
former times, just as I should still retain my rights, so that it would 
not be necessary to divide me into two people and to make mo my 
own heir. No more is required to maintain the moral identityj whicli 
constitutes the same person’ (/oc. cit.j § 9; E. aSo b; G. v. aiq). 
‘An immaterial being or a mind [cspnVj cannot be deprived of nil 
perception of its past existence. It retains impressions of all that 
has formerly happened to it; but these feelings are usually too 
small to be capable of being distinguished and of being consciously 
perceived, although they may |>orhaps bo devoloj>ed some day. 
This continuing and connexion otperceptions makes the being really 
the same individual, but apperceptions —that is to say, when one is 
conscious Is’aper^t] of past feelings—prove also n moral identity 
and make the real identity apparent’ (Jor. cit., § 14; E. 281 b; 
G. T. 222). Cf. New Essays, Introduction, p. 373. 

* 1** A soul without body (in the sense of materia secunda) would be 
a soul without any relation to other Monads. For a compound 
substance (i. e. soul and body') consists ultimately in the relation 
of a dominant Monad to subordinate Monads. ‘ Creatures free or 
freed from matter would at the same time be separated from the 
universal connexion of things, and, as it were, deserters from the 
general order.’ Cemsiderations sur les Principes de Vie (1705) (E. 43a b ; 
G. vi. 546). Again, a soul ^yithout body (in tho sense of materiaprima) 
would be a Monad without passivity or confused perception, i. e. it 
would be aetus puru3 or God. Kirchmann (Erldtderungen su Leibnis* 
Schrtflen) dismisses Leibniz’s statement as ‘ a more assertion, which 
indeed does not necessarily follow from Leibniz's own principles.’ 
The difficulty is the same as that mentioned in note in. 

“• Tho form is the life or vital principle in any organic being. 
Cf. Letlre h Amauld (1^7) (G. ii. 116) : ‘I proceed to tho question 
of forms or souls, which I hold to be indivisible and indestructible. 
Parmenides (of whom Plato speaks with veneration), as well as 
Helissua, maintained that there is no generation nor corruption 
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it has become known, through careful studies pf plants, 
insects, and animals, that the organic bodies of nature are 
never products of chaos or putrefaction, but always come 
from seeds, in which there was undoubtedly some jprc- 
formation"'^ \ and it is held that not only the organic 

except in appearance: Aristotle mentions this (De Caelo^ bk. iii- 
ch. a). And the author of the Dc Diaeta, bk. i. (which is attributed 
to Hippocrates), expressly says that an animal cannot be engendered 
absolutely [towf de nouveau] nor completely {tout a fait] destroyed. 
Albeitus Magnus and John Bacon seem to liave thought that sub¬ 
stantial forms were already liidden in matter from the beginning 
of time. Fernel makes them descend from heaven, to say nothing 
of those who regard them as taken off from the soul of the world. 
They have all seen a part of the truth ; but they have not developed 
it. Several liave believed in transmigration, others in the traduc¬ 
tion of souls ’ [i. e. in the soul of the offspring being as it were 
begotten of the soul of the parent] ‘instead of tran.smigration and 
the transformation of an animal alrtiady formed. Others, not 
being able to explain otherwise the origin of forms, have admitted 
that they begin in a real creation, but while I allow that this 
creation takes place in time only in respect of the rational soul, 
and hold that all forms which do not think were created along 
with the world, they believe that this creation takes place every 
day when the smalloot worm is begotten.' Cf. New System, notes 
43 and 44. 

‘ The living \animee] and organic seed is as old as the world.’ 
Xfifhe a la Heine Sophie Charlotte {O. vi. 517). Immediately before the 
time of Leibniz, the origin of life in tho individual plant, animal, 
or roan was explained either by a theory of traduction or by 
a theory of eduction. According to tho theory of traduction, the 
‘form’ of the offspring comes from the parental ‘form’ or ‘forms* 
in the same way as the body of the offspring comes from the parental 
body or bodies. According to the theory of eduction, on the other 
hand, life comes from inorganic matter, from ‘chaos or putrefaction.' 
Eduction thus corresponds to what we now call ‘ spontaneous gene¬ 
ration.' According to the theory of preformation, adopted by 
Leibniz, the germ contains in miniature the whole plant or animal, 
point for point, and accordingly the ‘form ’ of tho plant or animal 
exists in the spermatozoon in a contracted or ‘ enveloped * state, and 
it has existed since the beginning of time. For, as we have seen 
(§ 65)» there is no limit to the smallness of things, and even a sper¬ 
matozoon may contain an indefinite number of other living beings. 
This theory of preformation, which was based on the microsoopio 
investigations of Malpighi and Leuwenhoek, has now been entirely 
abandoned, as the result of mol’s thorough observations. Cf. Sande- 
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body was already there before conception, but also a soul 
in this body, and, in short, the animal itself; and tljiat by 
means of conception this animal lias merely been prepared 
for the great transformation involved in its becoming an 
animal of another kind. Something like this is indeed 
seen apart from birth [generation], as when worms become 
flies and caterpillars become butterflies. {I'hdod. 86, 89. 
Prdf. [E. 475b; G. vi. 40sqq.j; 90, 187, 188, 403, 86, 397.) 

75. The animals, of which some are raised by means of 
conception to the rank of larger animals, may be called 
^ermatic, but those among them which are not so raised 
but remain in their own kind (that is, the majority) are 
born, multiply, and are destroyed like the large animals, 
and it is only a few chosen ones [tte] tliat pass to a greater 
theatre. 

76. But this is only half of the truth and accordingly 

man, Prvblems of Bidogy, p. 92, WJiile rojecting traduotioii in its 
ordinary form, Lidbniz reoognirx'S its affinity to his own view, which 
he describes ns ‘ a kind of traduction, more satisfactory ( traitaUe] 
than that which is commonly taught.’ Th^icee, § 397 (E. 618 b; 
G. vi. 352). 

According to Leibniz, they arc not entirely, but only ap¬ 
parently destroyed. The statement is made in the form in which 
scienliKc observers of Leibniz’s time would have put it, and it is 
subject to tho qualification made in § 76. Ijoibniz's point is that, 
just as there i.s a visible w'orld of larger organisms, so lliere is 
a microscopic world of spermatozoa, undergoing in miniature ail 
the changes which take place in the larger visible world. The 
larger organi.sms of tho visible world are certain elect mombers of 
the spermatic world which, ‘ by means of conception,' have been 
enabled to grow from microscopic minuteness to visibility. 

The scientific observers have only stated half qf the truth ; 
but Leibniz thinks that t£ey would have no objection to tho other 
half. ‘1 think that if this opinion had occurred to them, they 
would not have found it absurd, and there is nothing more natural 
than to believe that what does not begin does not perish.’ Ledte d 
Ammld (1687) (G. ii. 123). Cf. Plato, Phaedrus, 245 D : 'EnnS^ di 
d‘yiyriT 6 v iari, iiii<p 0 opov aiirb dv&yKtj tlvai. Leibniz elsewhere 
speaks of the view of Plato ‘ that the object of wisdom is rd oyrus 
ivra, that is, simple substances, which are called by me' [Leibniz] 

* Monads, and which once existing always continue to exist, ifp&ra 
StKTutd that is, God and souls, and of these the chief are 
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1 hold that if an animal never comes into being by natural 
mean^ [naturellement], no more does it come to an end by 
natural means; and that not only will there be no birth 
[generation], but also no complete destruction or death in 
the strict sense And these reasonings, made a posteriori' 
and drawn from experience are in perfect agreement with 
my principles deduced a priori, as above {Theod. 90.) 

77. Thus it may be said that not only the soul (mirror 
of an indestructible universe) is indestructible, but also 
the animal itself though its mechanism [ 7 nachine] may 
often perish in part and take off or put on an organic 
slough [des depouilles organiques^^]. 

78, These principles have given me a way of explaining 
naturally the union or rather the mutual agreement 
[conformitc] of the soul and the organic body. The soul 
follows its own laws, and the body likewise follows its 
own laws ; and they agree with each other in virtue of 

miudB, images of the Deity, produced by Ood,’ Epislda ad Ilanschium 
(1707) (E. 445 b). Tiiia last passage involves a misunderstanding 
of Plato’s IScai, which aro universals, not Monads. Domocritus 
culls his atoms rb 6 v. 

ijo I There is always going on in the animal what goes on in it at 
the present moment; that is, its body is in a continual change, like 
a river ; and what we call generation or death is only a greater and 
more rapid change than usual, such as would be the leap or cataract 
of a river. But these leaps are not absolute and such as I have 
refused to admit, as would be that of a body which should go from 
one place to another without going through intervening places 
[^aans2>asserpar Ic mUieu'],’ Lettre d Jternond (1715) (E. 734 a; G. iii. 635). 

Monadulogy, §| 3, 4, and 5. This endeavour to show the agree¬ 
ment of a priori with a posteriori conclusions is specially characteristic 
of Leibniz. It illustrates his belief in the haimony of the physical 
with the metaphysical, the mechanical witJi tlie dynamical or 
final. 

^ Because the soul must always have a body of some kind, Which 
itself ultimately consists of imperishable Monads. Animals, how¬ 
ever, are not immorted. Immortality belongs only to rational souls 
or self-conscious Monads. 

^ ^ As a snake casts its old skin.’ Lettre d la Princease Sophie (1696) 
(G. vii. 544). 

That is, in contrast to the Occasionalist theory, which accord¬ 
ing to Leibniz implies an endless series of miracles. 
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the pre-established harmony between all substances, since 
they are all representations of one and the same uni¬ 
verse*"®. (Pref. [E. 475 a; G. vi. 39] ; Theod, 340, 352, 
353 , 358.)" 

79. Souls act according to the laws of final causes 
through appetitions, ends, and means. Bodies act 
according to the laws of efficient causes or motions. And 
the two realms, that of efficient causes and that of final 
causes, are in harmony with one another 

80. Descartes recognized that souls cannot impart any 
force to bodies, because there is always the same quantity 

That is to say, the problem of the connexion between soul and. 
body is a special case of the wider problem as to the relation of 
any one simple substance or Monad to another. 

They are in harmony, because ultimately the one is reducible 
to the other. When it is said that ‘ souls act,* what is meant is 
that they puss from one perception to another, i. o. that they liave 
appetition. When it is said that ^ bodies act/ what is meant is 
that they change their state or their relation to other bodies, i. e. 
that they have motion. What we cull the ' statu ’ of a body and its 
‘relations to other bodies’ ought in strictness to bo called the 
(unconscious) perceptions of the Monads which constitute th<! body. 
And similarly, the ‘ motioit ’ of the body is really the (unconsdous) 
appetition of its constituent Monads. Thus the difference between 
efficient and final causes, like that between the unconscious and 
the conscious, is merely a difference of degree. Cf. Principles of 
Nature and of Grace, §11. From a psychological point of view, 
Leibniz describes the paralUdism of soul and body thus : ‘1 have 
carefully examined this matter and I have shown that there ar(» 
really in the soul some materials of thought or objects of the 
understanding, which the external senses do not supply, namely, 
the soul itself and its functions {nihil est in inteUeciu quod mnfuerit in 
senm, nisi ipse intellectus). . . but I find nevertheless, that there is 
never an abstract thought which is not accompanied by some 
material images or marks [traces'], and I have made out a perfect 
parallelism between what passes in the soul and what takes place 
in matter, having shown that the soul, with its functions, is somu- 
thing distinct from matter but yet is always accompanied by 
material organs, and also that the functions of the soul are always 
accompanied by functions of its organs, which must correspond to 
them, and that this is and always will bo reciprocal.’ Consideraiions 
sur la Doctrine d’un Esprit Vniversel umique (170a) (E. 180 a ; G. vi. 
53a). 
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of for(5e in matter. Nevertheless be was of opinion that 
the soul could change the direction of bodies. But that 
is because in his time it wiis not known that there is 
a law of nature which affirms also the conservation of the 
same total direction in matter Had Descartes noticed 
this he would have come upon my system of pre-estab¬ 
lished harmony (JPrc/. [E, 477 a ; G. vi. 44]; Tkeod, 
22, 59, 60, 61, 63, 66, 345, 346 sqq., 354, 355*) 

81. According to this system bodies act as if (to 
suppose the impossible) there were no souls, and souls 
act as if there w^ere no bodies, and both act as if each 
influenced the other 

Soo Introduction, Purt iii. p. 89. DcHCJirtoH ‘ bolioved ho had 
found u law of nature, to tho effect that the same quantity of 
motion is conserved in bodies. Ho did not think it possible for 
tlie influence of tho soul to break this law of bodies ; but he thought 
that tho soul might novertheloas have the power of changing the 
direction of the motions which take place in the body ; somewhat 
as a horseman, although ho does not give any force to the hori^e he 
rides, nevertheless guides it by directing its force in the way that 
lie thinks right. As this is done by moans of bridle, bit, spurs, 
and other material aids, we see how it can tako place; but there 
are no instruments which the soul could employ for this purpose 
—nothing in soul or in body, that is to sny, in tliought or in mass, 
which could serve to explain this change of one by the other.' 
Thmlicfe, § 60 (E. 519 b ; (1. vi. 

^ Tliut is to say, Descartes would have seen that neither soul 
jior body has any influence whatever upon the other, and that they 
must therefore be regarded ns acting merely in harmony. 

‘ All that ambition or any other passion brings to pass in the 
soul of Caesar is also reprosented in his body, and all the motions 
of those passions come from tho impressions of objects combined 
with interna] motions. And the body is so constituted that the 
soul never makes any resolution without fhe motions of tho body 
agreeing with it. This applies even to the most abstract reasonings, 
because of the characters w’hich represent them to the imagination. 
In a word, everything takes place in bodies, as regards the par- 
iioular series [df'«ad] of their phenomena, as if the evil doctrine of 
those who, like Epicurus and Hobbes, believe that the soul is 
ma^rial, were true; or as if man himself were only a body or an 
automaton.. . . Those who show the Cartesians that their way of 
proving that the lower animals are only automata amounts to 
justifying him who should say tliat all men, except himself, are 
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82. As regards minds or rational souls, thougli 

I find that what I have just been saying is true of all 
living beings and animals (namely that animals and souls 
come into being when the world begins and no more 
come to an end than the world does), yet there is this 
peculiarity in rational animals, that their spermatic 
animalcules, so long as they are only spermatic, have 
merely ordinary or sensuous [scws« 7 ire| souls; but when 
those which are chosen [dus\ so to speak, attain to human 
nature through an actual conception, their sensuous souls 
are raised to the rank of reason and to the prerogative of 
minds [cspnfe'®®J. {Theod. 91, 397.) 

also more automata, have said exactly what I need for that half of 
my hypothesis which concerns body. But, apart from the prin¬ 
ciples which make it certain that there are Monads, of which com¬ 
pound substances are only tbo results, the Epicurean di)ctrine is 
i-efuted by inner experience, by our consciousness of the Ego which 
consciously perceives tho things which take place in the body ; and 
as perception cannot bo explained by figures and niotiotis, the other 
half of my hypothesis is established, and we are obliged to recognize 
that thoro is in us an indiviaible substancej which must be itself the 
source of its phenomena. Consequently, according to this second 
half of my hypotho.si.s, everything takes place in tlie soul as if there 
were no body ; just ns, according to the first half, everything takes 
place in tho body as if there were no soul. . . . Whatever of good 
there is in the hypotheses of Epicurus and of Plato, of the greatest 
Materialists and tho greatest Idealists, is combined hero.* Eeptmat 
OMX liejtexions de Bayle (1702) (E. 185 ; (I. iv. 559). 

This elevation of tho merely sensuous soul to tho rank of 
reason might, says Leibniz, * bo attributed to the extraordinary 
operation of God.’ But ho ‘prefers to dispense with miracle in tlio 
generation of man as in that of the other animals,’ and says that 
‘among the great number of souls and animals (or ait least living 
organic bodies) which are in the seed, only those souls which are 
destined some day to attain to human nature contain in germ 
\mveloppent'] the reason which will some day appear in (hem, and 
that only the organic bodies of these souls are preformed and pre¬ 
disposed to take the human form some day, tho other animalcules 
or seminal living beings, in which nothing of this kind is pre- 
established, being essentially diflTerent from them and containing 
only what is lower.’ Thiodicee^ § 397 (E. 618 a ; G. vi. 35a). ITiis 
question of the relation of rational to sub-rational souls is treated 
by Leibniz in a very unsatisfactory way. If we follow out Leibniz’s 
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83. Among other differences which exist between 
ordinary souls and minds [espnts\ some of which 
differences I have already noted ’**, there is also this: 
that souls in general are living mirrors or images of the 
univorse of created things, but that minds are also images 
of the Deity or Author of nature Himself, capable of 
knowing the system of the universe and to some 
extent of imitating it through architectonic ensamples 
\echantUh)ns^'^'^\ eacli mind being like a small divinity in 
its own sphere. {Throd. 147.) 

84. It is this that enables spirits [or minds—to 
enter into a kind of fellowship with God, and brings it 
about that in relation to them He is not only what an 
inventor is to his machine (wliich is the relation of God 
to other created things), but also what a prince is to his 
Mubjocts, and, indeed, what a father is to his children 

iiiuiii principles, it ought to be impossiblu to draw a sharp lino 
botwcon these two classfjs of souls. Yet, while not regarding as 
absolute the distinction between the rational and the merely sen¬ 
suous, Leibniz is afraid of ininitniziug this distinction and of thus 
putting in joopardy the pre-eminence of man and the immortality 
of the soul. In tho draft of a letter to Arnauld (1686) he speaks of 
this question os ‘a special point \um parttcularite] about which 
1 have not light enough ’ ((J. il. 73). Of. Introduction, Part iii. 
p. 116. 

§§ 19-30. 

1S4 ditlerence between intolligent substances and those which 
are not so, is us great as the differenco there is between a mirror 
and him who looks therein.’ Paper without a title (i686j (O. iv. 

400). 

isa That is, subsidiary croatiuns or imitatiTo constructions. Man 
can nut merely express in himself the * machine’ of the uuivorsf^, 
but ho can also make for himself small ‘ imtehincs,’ constructed on 
similar principles. Cf. § 64 ; also PriiKiples of iYah<rc and of Grow, 
§ 14. An dpxiT^itra/y is literally a * master of works.’ 

‘ Concerning the human soul 1 dare not assort anything as to 
its origin nor as to its state after death, because rational or intolli> 
gent souls, auoh as ours is, having been so fashioned that they have 
a peculiar relation to the imago of God, are governed by very dif- 
feitmt laws from those to which souls without understanding are 
subject.* I^pisMa ad JBernouUium (1699) (G. Math. iii. 565). * Spirits 
alone are made in Ills image, and are, as it were, of His 
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85. Whence it is easy to conclude that the totality 

[^semhlage^ of all spirits must compose the City 

of God that is to say, the most perfect State that is 
possible, under the most i^rfect of Monarchs. {TMod. 
146 ; AhrSgCy Object, 2.) 

86 . This City of God, this truly universal monarchy, 
is a moral world in the natural world, and is the most 
exalted and most divine among the works of God and 
it is in it that the glory of God really consists, for He 
would have no glory were not His greatness and His 
goodness known and admired by spirits [cifpnYs’”]. It is 

raco or like children of the houBe, uince they alone can serve Him 
freely and act with knowledge, in imitation of the Divine nature : 
one single spirit [«sprti] is worth a whole world, sinco it not only 
expresses the w'orld but also knows it and governs itscdf in the 
world [s'y yoitrcrne] after the manner of trod/'' I’apor without title 
(1686) (ti. iv. 461). 

Tho reference is to tlie ciritas Dei of St. Augustine; but the 
difference of moaning is very great. St. Augustine’s civitas J)h is 
tho Christian Church as opp<}sed to the ch'Uas /errena or earthly 
state. Leibniz’s City of Qod, on tho other hand, is not set in 
opposition to an earthly state, hut is the moral order of the 
universe, ns distinct from its natural order. Tho City of God, 
according to Leibniz, includes not Christians alone, but all men. 

Cf. Fichte, DarstelUmg der Wissenachajislehre (Wer/cp, ii. 35): 
*The ground of the universe is . . . spirit itself. . . a kingdom of 
spirits and absolutely nothing else.’ Also Werke, v, j 88 : ^ It is 
in no way doubtful, or rather it is the most certain of all things, 
and indeed the foundation of all (M'rtitude, tho sole absolutely 
indisputable objective reality, that there is a moral order in the 
universe; that each rational individual has his deCnito place in 
this universal order, a place indicated by his special work ; that 
each of the accident^ of his existence, in so far^as it does not 
result from his persona] conduct, is a consequence of this general 
plan r that, except in conformity with this plan, not a liair can 
fall from his head, any more than a sparrow from its roof; that 
every truly good action succeeds, every bad action fails; and 
that all things necessarily work for the greatest good of those who 
only rightly love the good.* See Introduction, Part iv. p. r8o 
note. 

^ Cf. Nicholas of Casa, Cribratio Alchoran^ 16: ‘ Ood created 
all things for tho manifestation of His glory; an unknown king is 
wanting in honour and in benefleence.' Cf. also ExeUationea ex 
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also in relation to this divine City that God specially 
has goodness*’*, while His wisdom and His power are 
manifested everywhere. {Thcod, 146; Ahr^gd, Object. 2.) 

87. As we have shown above that there is a perfect 
harmony between the two realms in nature, one of efficient, 
and the other of final causes, we should here notice also 
another harmony between the physical realm of nature 
and the moral realm of grace that is to say, between 
God, considered as Architect of the mechanism [machine^ 
of the universe and Go<l considered as Monarch of the 
divine City of spirits [esprits]. {Thcod. 62, 74, 118, 248, 
112, 130, 247.) 

Stirmonibtf/if vi, iiaa: ‘(Jod dosircd to manifest the riches of His 
glory, and on this account He created the rational or intellectual 
creature, that He might inanifost to him the riches of His glory ; 
for this creature alone can perceive the glory of God with in¬ 
tellectual n]>prcciation [inU'/lrduah ffustu ]; but these riches [of the 
glory of G<hI ] are eternal life.’ ‘God wishes to bo known, and 
honco on this account all things aru’ (loc. cit., 104 a). Cf. also 
Schiller's ‘ Freundlos war dor grosse Weltenmoister,’ &c. (IH'e 
Ficwidsdtaft). 

*** Because moi al distinctions and moral qualities belong specially 
to the moral order, i. e. to the society of rational souls, 

'•'® The question of the relation Ixdween the realm of nature 
and that of grace is, in one form or another, i>orennial. Loibniz 
seeks to apply the principles of his philosophy in a reconciling 
spirit to the seventoenth*contury discussion of the question in its 
theological form. The harmony, of which Leibniz speaks, must 
not bo taken ns meaning (like the harmony between the Monads^ 
that the two realms of nature and of grace are entirely exciusivo 
of one another. Tlio realm of final causes, for instance, does not 
belong onliroly to nature : the realm of grace ia the realm of 
final causes in its highest form. Tlvo relation between nature 
and grace ia analogous to that between body and soul. Just as 
body, considered ns an aggregate, is merely phenomenal and there- 
fore quite distinct from soul or real sub-^tiince, while yet it is 
t^phmomenm hem Jundatum and its reality ia that of its component 
Monads or souls; so nature, considered as subject to the law of 
efficient causes, is quite distinct from grace, while yet, since 
efficient causes, even in nature itself, derive their meaning and 
force from final causes, nature finds its perfection in grace, 
which is the highest expression of final cause. $§88 and 89 
illustrate this. Cfc JPrincipt*s JS’ofure and </ Grace, § 15, 
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88. A result of this harmony is that things load to 
grace by the very ways of nature, and that this globe, 
for instance, must be destroyed and renewed by natural 
means at the vory time when the government of spirits 
requires it, for tlie punishment of some and tho reward of 
others. {Theod. 18 sqq., no, 244, 245, 340.) 

89. It may also be said that God as Architect satisfies 
in all respects God as Lawgiver and thus that sins 
must bear their penalty with them, through the order of 
nature, and even in virtue of the mechanical structure of 
things ; and similarly that noble actions will attain their 
rewards by ways which, on the bodily side, are mechanical, 
although this cannot and ought not always to happen 
immediately 

90. Finall}', under this perf<‘ft government no good 
action would be unrewarded and no bad one unpunished, 
and all should issue in tho W’oll-boing of tho good, that is 
to say, of those who are not maleontcmts in this great 
state, but who trust in Providence, after having done 
their duty, and who love and imitate, as is meet, the 
Author of all good, finding pleasure in tho contein{>lation 
of His perfections, as is the way of genuine ‘ pure lovo 

That is to sny. tho world in built on a plan which porfoctly 
harmonizes with the moral governmont of its iniinbitnntH. 

Leibniz regards sin as «eeking one's own good in an irnperfoct, 
unenlightened way, without regard to tho moral law or ord»'r, 
which is tho only way of securing the highest possible good of all 
and of each. Thus sin brings punishment as inevitably as neglect 
or defiance of natural laws brings disoaso and pain. But owing to 
the harmony (above explained) botw<'en spirit and body, tho moral 
and the natural worfds, the punishment of sin is not mendy 
spiritual: the bodily or natural has a sh.'^re in it. Similarly 
virtui. has its reward, both i^piritnal and natural, because it is 
enlightened action in accordance wiili the ultimatt) law of tho 
whole universe, the principle of the highest good. 

That is to say, disinterested love, a.s distinct from interesied 
or selfish love. One of tho great subjects of theological discussion 
in the seventeenth century was the question whether there is such 
a thing as purely disinterested lovo. About this a long pamphlet 
controversy (lasting from 1694 to 1699) took place between Bossuet 
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which takes pleasure in. the liappiness of the belored. 
This it is which leads wise and virtuous people to devote 
their energies to everything which appears in harmony 
with the presumptive or antecedent will of God, and yet 
makes them content with what God acWally brings to 
pass by His secret, consequent and positive [decisive] 
will recognizing that if we could sufficiently imder- 

and Ftinolon. Fonelou (partly in defence of Mme. Guyon) main¬ 
tained the possibility of a disinterosted love of God, that is, a love 
which has no regard to rewards and punishments. Ultimately, 
however, Pope Innocent XII condemned the views of F6nelon, at 
the sarao time censuring the controversial methods of Bossuet. 
The view of Loibniz is more fully given in his Preface, On the 
Notions qf Right and Justice (1693), p. 285 ; cf. Butler, Sermons xi, 
xiii, and xiv. 

HJ distinction between the antecedent and the consequent 
will of God is duo to Thomas Aquinas. Ho says: ‘This dis¬ 
tinction is not founded upon the Divine will itself, for in it there 
is neither before nor after; but it is founded upon the objects of 
His will, ... A thing may be considered either in itself, absolutely, 
or with some particular circumstance, which forms a subsequent 
consideration. For instance it is good in itsolf that man should 
live and bad that he should be killed, considering the matter 
absolutely; hut if we add, with regard to some particular man, 
that he is a murderer or that his living is a source of danger tb 
a largo number of people, in this case it will bo good that the man 
should be killed, and bad that ho should live. Accordingly it may 
bo said that a judge wills with an antecedent will that every man 
should continue to live, but wills with a consequent will that 
a murderer should be hanged.’ Summa Thed. i. Qu. 19, Art. 6 ad, 
primum. Cf. I)e Veritate, Qu. 23, Art. 2. Loibniz brings this into 
relation with his own hypothesis regarding the region of possible 
things and the actual, existing world. * In a general sense it may 
bo said that will con.sists in the inclination to do something in 
proportion to the good it contains. This ■v^ill is called antecedent^ 
when it is separate [rfetacfct'ej and has regard to each good by itself, 
in so far as it is good. In this sense it may be said that God tends 
to all good in so far as it is good, ad per/ectionem simpUciter simpHcemf 
in Scholastic language, and that by an antecedent will. He has 
an earnest inclination to sanctify and save all men, to do away 
with sfh and to prevent damnation. It may even be said that this 
will is efficacious in itself (per se), that is to say, so that the effect 
would follow, were there not some stronger reason which prevents 
it; for this will does not go to the extreme of effort (ad summum 
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stand the order of the universe, we should find that it 
exceeds all the desires of the wisest men, and that it is 
impossible to make it better than it is'**, not only as a 
whole and in general but also for ourselves in particular, 
if we are attached, as we ought to be, to the Author of 
all, not only as to the architect and efficient cause of our 
being, but as to our master and to the final cause, which 
ought to be the whole aim of our will, and which can 
alone make our happiness. {Theod, 134, 278. Pref. [E. 
469 ; G. vi. 27, 28].) 

conatum), otherwise it would never fail to produce its full effect, 
since God is master of all things. Complete and infallible success 
belongs only to consequent will, as it is called. It is complete, and 
this rule applies to it, namely, that wo never fail to do what wo 
will, when we can. Now this c<m8oquent, final and decisive will 
results from the conllict of all the antecedent volitions [‘wills*', 
both those which tend towards good and those which oppose evil, 
and it is from the concurrence of all these particular volitions 
that the total volition comes: as in mechanics the composite 
motion is the result of all the tendencies which concur in one and 
the same movable body, and equally satisfies each of them so far 
as it is possible to do so at once. ... In this sense it may be said 
that antecedent will [volition] is in a way efficacious and even 
effective and successful. From this it follow's that God wills 
antecedently tho good, and consequently the best.* Tluhdicee, §§ aa and 
ss (E. 510 b; G. vi. 115, 116). God antecedently wills tho absolute 
good of all beings ; but He consequently wills the greatest good of 
each that is possible, considering the essential limitations of their 
natures and thoir relations to one another in the system of things. 
This greatest jposstbZe good is thus compatible with a certain amount 
of evil. 

^** This is not to be taken as meaning that it is impossible to 
make the world better than it is at this or any particular moment of 
time. Leibniz is speahing of the world as a system* including all 
time, and accordingly he does not exclude progress in time. 
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APPENDIX F. 

THE DISCUSSION BETWEEN LEIBNIZ AND BAYLE BEGABDINO 
THE MULTIPLICITY IN THE MONAD. 

The ‘difficulty’ regarding the possibility of a multiplicity in 
the Monad, to which Leibniz refers in § 16 of the Monadologyy 
is variously expressed by Bayle in his Dictionary (article ‘Rora- 
rius'). He says : ‘As Leibniz with much reason supposes that 
all souls are simple and indivisible, it is impossible to under¬ 
stand how they can bo likened to a clock’ [see Thit'd explana¬ 
tion of the New System, and Introduction, Part ii. p. 45], ‘ that is 
to say, how by their original constitution they can diversify 
their operations, by means of the spontaneous activity they 
receive from their Creator. We conceive clearly that a simple 
being will always act uniformly, if no extraneous cause inter¬ 
feres with it. If it were composed of several pieces, like 
a machine, it would act in divers ways, because the special 
activity of each piece might change at any moment the course 
of the activity of the others; but in an independent simple 
substance [stibstance unique], where will you find the cause of 
any variety in its operation ? ’ Leibniz’s answer to this appears 
in the Rt^ponse anx Reflexions de Bayle ; see Monadology, note 20; 
cf. Lettre a homage (1698) (E. 153 a; G. iv. 522): ‘ I compared 
the soul to a clock, only as regards the regulated precision of 
its changes. This is but imperfect in the best of clocks, but it 
is perfect in the works of God. And the soul may be said to be 
an immaterial automaton of the very best kind. When it is 
said that a simple being will always act uniformly, a distinction 
must be n ade : if acting uniformly means constantly following 
the sann? law of order or vaiying succession \conlinnation], as in 
a certain order or series of numbers, 1 admit that of itself every 
simple being, and even every compound being, acts uniformiy ; 
but if uniformly means exactly in the same way [semhlahlemeni]^ 
I do not admit it. . . . The soul, though it is perfectly simple, 
has always a feeling [sentiment] composed of several perceptions 
at once ; and this is as much to our purpose as if it were com¬ 
posed of pieces, like a machine. For each preceding perception 
influences those which follow, according to a law which there 
is in perceptions as in motions.’ Bayle allows that Leibniz’s 
view contains the promise of a theory which will solve all diffl- 
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cttltles; but he still feels dissatisfied as to the power of a simple 
subs^nce, like the soul of man, to develop spontaneously all 
the variety of thought, &c. It has not * the necessary instru¬ 
ments’ for doing this. * Let us freely imagine an animal created 
by God and intended to sing incessantly. It will always sing, that 
is indubitable ; but if God assigns to it a certain piece of music 
to sing [une certaine tahlaturel. He must necessarily either place 
this before its eyes, or imprint it on its memory, or give it an 
arrangement of muscles which, in accordance with the laws of 
mechanics, shall make one note follow another exactly according 
to their order in the musical score [tahlature]. Otherwise it is 
inconceivable that the animal should ever bo able to conform 
to the whole succession of notes indicated by God. Let us 
apply this to the soul of man. M. Leibniz thinks that it has 
received not only the faculty of continually supplying itself 
with thoughts, but also the faculty of always following a certain 
order in its thoughts, corresponding to the continual changes 
of the bodily mechanism. This order of thoughts is like tho 
musical score assigned to the animal musician of which we have 
been speaking. In order that the soul may from moment to 
moment change its percejitions or its modifications in accord¬ 
ance with the “score ” of thoughts, must not the soul know the 
succession of the notes and actually think of it ? Now expe¬ 
rience shows us that it does nothing of the kind. And, failing 
this knowledge, must there not at least be in the soul a succession 
of special instruments which might each be a necessary cause 
of this or that particular thought ? Must not these instruments 
be so situated that one acts upon another, in exact accord with 
the pre-established correspondence between the changes of the 
bodily mechanism and the thoughts of the soul? Now it is 
quite certain that no immaterial, simple and indivisible sub¬ 
stance can be composed of this countless multitude of special 
instruments placed one before another in the orde/ required by 
the “ score ” in question. Accordingly it is impossible for the 
human soul to carry out this law.’ (This illustration of Bayle’s 
may be compared with Leibniz's simile of the choirs, see Intro¬ 
duction, Part ii. p. 47. The letter containing Leibniz’s simile 
was written in 1687.) In a paper written in 1702 (6. iv. 
549 STT') Leibniz makes the following reply to Bayle (referring 
in the first place to Bayle’s supposition of an animal created by 
God to sing incessantly): ' It is enough if we suppose a singer 
paid to sing at certain hours in church or at the opera, and 

T 
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that he h'nde there a rausic-book, in which there are the pieces 
of music or the “ score ” he is to sing on the particular days and 
hours. The singer sings with open book fd h’rre outvrt], his 
eyes are directed by the book, and his tongue and throat are 
directed by his eyes, but his soul sings, so to speak, by memory 
or by something equivalent to memory; for since the music- 
book, the eyes and the ears cannot act upon the soul, it must 
by itself, and indeed without trouble or application and without 
seeking it, find what his brain and organs find with the help 
of the book. The reason is that the whole “ score ’’ of the book 
or books that shall, one after another, be followed in singing is 
potentially [t itiuellement] graven in his soul from the beginning 
of its existence ; as this “score ” was in some way graven in its 
material causes before the pieces of music were composed and 
the book made out of them. But the soul cannot be conscious 
of it [sV» aperrevoir], for it is enveloped in the confused per¬ 
ceptions of the soul, which express all the detail of the universe. 
And the soul is distinctly conscious of it only at the time when 
its organs are markedly aftected by the notes of the “ score.” 

. . . I have already shown more than once that the soul does 
many things without knowing how it does them, when it does 
so by means offeonfused perceptions and unconscious [i/isensibfes] 
inclinations or appetitions, of which there is always a very 
great number, and which it is impossible for the soul to be con¬ 
scious of, or to unravel distinctly. . . . The soul has all the 
instruments which M. Bayle thinks necessary, arranged [piac^] 
as they ought to be. But they are not material instruments. 
They are the preceding perceptions themselves, from which 
the succeeding perceptions arise by the laws of appetitions 
[ttp/nff its).’ 


APPENDIX 0 . 

« 

PROOF OF THE EXISTENCE OF QOD. 

The view of Leibniz, expressed in the Monadology (§§ 44 and 
45l, must be carefully distinguished from the Cartesian orgu- 
iheat (derived from Anselm) that the idea of God involves His 
existence, because if He does not exist, a more perfect Being 
may be conceived, namely one who does exist. It is also 
to be distinguished from the view of Spinoza, which amounts 
to saying that the essence of God involves His existence, because 
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all essence exists* all that is possible is actual- As against 
Descartes's proof Leibnix argues that it is incomplete, for the 
idea of a most perfect being might perhaps be self-contra- 
dictoiy, like the idea of the swiftest possible motion or the 
greatest possible number. Thus, after stating the Cartesian 
argument, Leibniz says; ‘ But it is to be noted that the only 
logical conclusion is: If God is possible, it follows that He 
exists.” For we cannot safely use definitions in order to reach 
a conclusion, until we know that these definitions are real or 
that they involve no contmdiction. The reason of this is that 
from notions which involve a contradiction opposite conclusions 
may be drawn at the same time, which is absurd. To illustrate 
this I usually take the instance of the swiftest possible motion, 
which involves an absurdity. For, suppose a wheel to revolve 
with the swiftest possible motion, is it not evident, that if any 
spoke of the wheel be made longer ’ [produced^ in the mathe¬ 
matical sense] ‘its extremity will move more swiftly than 
a nail on the circumference of the wheel; wherefore the 
motion of the circumference is not the swiftest possible, as was 
supposed by the hypothesis. Yet at first sight it may appear 
that we have an idea of the swiftest possible motion ; for we 
seem to understand what we are saying, and nevertheless we 
have no idea of impossible things.’ Medilationes de Cognitione, 
Ventate ef Ideis (1684), (E. 80 a; G. iv. 424.) ‘ Therefore there is 
assuredly reason to doubt whether the idea of the greatest of all 
beings is not uncertain, and whether it does not involve some 
contradiction. For I quite understand, for instance, the nature 
of motion and velocity, and what “ the greatest ” is. But I do 
not understand whether these are compatible, and whether 
it is possible to combine them into the one idea of the greatest 
velocity of which motion is capable. In the same way, although 
1 know what “being” is, and what the “greatefit” and the 
“ most perfect ” are, nevertheless I do not therefore know that 
there is not a hidden contradiction involved in combining these 
together, as there actually is in the instances I have just given 
... Yet I admit that God has here a great advantage over 
all other things. For, in order to prove that He exists, it is 
sufficient to prove that He is possible, which is not the case 
with regard to anything else that I know of. . . . Simple 
forms [ie. living principles] are the source of things. Now 
I maintain that all simple forms are compatible with one 
another. ... If this he granted, it follows that the nature of 
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(jrod, which contains all simple forms taken absolutely, is 
possible. Now we have proved above that God is, provided * 
He is possible. Therefore He exists.* (G. iv. 294 and 296.) 
Thus Leibniz, as he himself says (G. iv. 405), holds a middle 
position between those who regard the Cartesian proof as a 
sophism and those who say that it is a complete demonstra¬ 
tion. God's existence, for Leibniz, follows immediately from 
His possibility, for all real possibility includes a tendency to 
existence, and there can be nothing to hinder this tendency in 
a being supposed to be perfect. In the It^ponses aux DeuxiimeM 
Objections, Descartes maintains the possibility of the idea of 
a most perfect being. Hut he does not make this a prominent 
or essential part of his proof, as Leibniz does. Cf. Descartes, 
MMifation 5 ; Prinriphi Philosophiae, Part i. 14 sqq. 

In the Animadeersiones in patiem genendem Principiomm 
Cartesiunoruni (1692) (G, iv. 359) Leibniz suggests that the 
argiunent might be simplified by omitting the reference t(» 

‘ j)erfection,’and merely saying‘a necessary Being exists -or 
a Being whose essence is existence, or Being in itself sej 

exists—as is evident from the terms. Now God is such a being 
(from the definition of God), therefore God exists. This argu¬ 
ment holds if it be granted that a necessary being is possible 
and does not involve a contradiction, or, what is the same 
thing, that the essence from which existence follows is possible.’ 
Elsewhere (E. 177 b ; G. iv. 406) Leibniz points out that ‘those 
who hold that from notions, ideas, definitions or possible 
essences alone we can never infer actual existence . .. deny the 
possibility of being in itself’ fe/w a .se]. But ‘ if being in itself 
is impossible, all beings .through another’ \enfia ah alio\ ‘are 
also impos.sible, since indeed they are only through being in 
itself: thus nothing can exist.* 

As against Spinoza, Leibniz’s argument would be that not 
all that is possible is actual, but only .the compossible or com¬ 
patible. There are unrealized * possibles,' essences which do 
not involve existence, and consequently the necessaiy being, 
whose essence involves existence, is not the all, but ia some¬ 
thing distinct from the world of created things. The essence 
of a created being does not involve its existence, because it is 
limited, and thus its existence depends upon its ‘ fitting into ’ 
o^er essences so as to constitute, along with them, the best 
possible world. But the essence of a necessaiy being involves 
its existence because it is unlimited. There^ is nothing to 
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hinder or condition its existence, and accordingly, if it be pos- 
Bible, it must exist. The value of Leibniz's argument depends 
on the worth of the distinction he makes between * possible' 
and * compossible,* that is to say between a metaphysical or 
absolute necessity and a moral or inclining necessity. How 
are these two kinds of necessity related to one another ? It is 
hardly a satisfactoiy solution of the opposition between them 
to refer the one to the understanding and the other to the 
will of God. We have here again the fundamental weakness 
of Leibniz's philosophy, the uncertainty of the relation between 
the principle of contradiction and that of sufficient reason. 

Kant rejects the whole argument os a paralogism, on the 
ground that ‘ existence ’ can never be a prediente, that is to 
say, that we are never justified logically in passing from a 
mere idea to the existence of its content. (See Critique of 
Pure Reason, Rosenkranz, ii. 462 ; Harteustein, ii. 456 ; Mcikic- 
john’s Tr., 364.) It is true that we can never pass from a mere 
idea to the existence of its content; but to adduce this as an 
argument here is to beg the question. For a mere idea is an 
idea of that which may be non-existent ; while the idea of 
a necessary being is the idea of that which cannot be non¬ 
existent. Gaunilo in his Li her pro tnsipienie, antici)>ates the 
objection of Kant, and to this Anselm replied in his Liber 
apologetirus contra reHiwndcntem pro insipiente, saying, among 
other things; ‘ L *t us assume that the Summiim cogitahile 
need not exist merely because it is thought. Mark the con¬ 
sequence. That which can be thought without really existing 
would not, if it did exist, be the aummum cogitahile ; ho that, 
by the hj'pothesis, the summum cogitahile in and is not the 
summum cogitahile, which is in the last degree absurd’ (Kigg's 
St, Anselm of Canlerbu/y, p. 71. See the whole of his chaji. v). 
Cf. Introduction, Part iv. p. 173. 




OTHER PHILOSOPHICAL WKITINCS 

OF LEIHNIZ 




ON THE NOTIONS OF RIGHT AND 
JUSTICE. 1693. 

PREFATORY NOTE. 

Leibniz was deeply interested in the maintenance of the 
rights of the Empire as against the pretensions of Louis XIV. 
lie observed that the French took every opportunity of obtain¬ 
ing and preserving documents on which they might found 
claims. And accordingly, on behalf of the Plmpire, he set. 
himself to make a collection of Treaties and State papers 
(international and national) atfecting the European nations. 
His plan was to publish them in throe volumes under the title 
Codex Juris Oeutiiun Diplonuiticus. In 1693 the first volume 
appeared, containing papers of <late from 1100 to 1500 A. i>. 
The work was never finished; but an Appendix (mantissa) to 
the first volume was published in 1700. Writing to the Count 
de Kinsky in 1697, Leibniz remarks that his book ‘ is a little 
less in season than it was at first, for we are assured that 
a general peace is on the point of being concluded’ (Klopp, 
vi. 454). 

To this work lioibniz says he ‘ contributed only the title, the 
preface, and the trouble of reading it over ’ (Klopj), vi. ' 
441). The preface, however, contains the most convenient 
summary of its authon’s views in an important dp}>artinent of 
ethics. The whole preface is given by Dutens (iv. 287) and 
by Klopp (vi. 457); but Erdmann (118) gives only the para¬ 
graphs dealing with ‘ the eternal rights [or laws] of a rational 
nature,' and Qerhardt includes no part of it in his edition. 

1 have translated the portion given by Erdmann, adding a few 
sentences from the succeeding paragraphs which deal with 
‘voluntary* and ‘divine’ right. In the foot-notes will be 
fonnd translations of a number of illustrative passages from 
the very interesting collection of papers from the Hanover 
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MSS. published by Dr. Georg Mollat under the title, Beehls- 
philogophiaches aus Leibnizma ungedruckten Sehriflen (Leipzig, 
Robolsky, 1885). 

The following statement of Leibniz may be used as a sum- 
maiy of this part of the Preface to the Codex Diplomaiictis : 

‘ In stating the elements of natural right there must be ex¬ 
pounded, first, the common principles of justice, the charity of 
the wise man; secondly, private right or the precepts of com- 
mutative justice, concerning what is obseiTed among men in 
BO far as they are regarded as equal; thh-dly, public right, 
concerning the dispensing of common goods and evils among 
unequal people for the greatest common good in this life; 
fourthly, inward right, concerning universal virtue and natural 
obligation towards God, that we may have regard to perpetual 
happiness. To these must be added the elements of legitimate 
human and divine right : human right both in our own 
commonwealth and between nations, divine right in the 
universal Church.’ (De trihua juris naturae et gentium gradihus, 
Mollat, p. 21.) 

llie ideas expressed in this Preface are to a large extent 
derived from Grotius. 

The doctrine of right, confined by nature within narrow 
limita, has been immensely extended by the liuman intel¬ 
lect ’. 1 am not sure that, even after so many distinguished 
writers have discussed them, the notions of Right and 
Justice may bo considered sufficiently clear. Right is a 
certain moral power, and obligation a moral necessity 
Now by moral I mean that which is equivalent to ‘ natural ’ 
jn a good man: for as a Roman lawyer admirably says, 
it is not to bo believed that we are capable of doing things 

* * Mediofil ^.cienco is the science of the pleasant, pnlitical science 
is the science of the useful, ethical science is the science of the 
just.' Juris et aequi elementa (Mollat, p. 93). 

''' ‘Nothing impossible is a duty or, as it is cdmmonly put, of 
impossible things there is no obligation. . .. Everything necessary 
is permissible or, os it is commonly put, necessity has no law.’ 
I)e ddHtie et iUiciUa (Mollat, p. 99). ‘Necessity is the avoiding of 
misery,' which is defined as ‘lasting sadnass’ or ‘that state in 
which the aggregate* of evils preponderates over the aggregate 
of goods.’ Juria et aequi eiementa (Mollat, pp. 39, 33). 
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which are contraiy to good morids [contra honos mores] 
Further, a good man is one who loves all men, so far as 
reason allows \ Justice ^ therefore, which is the virtue * 
governing that disposition of mind [affectus] which the 
Greeks call <f»tXav6fHairtaf will, if I mistake not, be most 
fittingly defined as the charity of the wise man [caritas 
sapientis'^lf that is to say, charity in obedience to the 

^ 'Wlien tho nature of justice and (as is necessarily involved 
in this) the nature of wisdom and charity is understood, it is 
manifest that tliat which to a good man is possible, impossible, 
necessary (if he wishes to n^tain tlx^name', is just or permissible, 
unjust, and finally, obligatory [rfebtYam], For it is not to be believed 
that wo are capablo of doing things which are contrary to good 
morals, and in this sense it may be said that the right we have 
of acting or not acting is a certain power or moral liberty, while 
obltgattoH is a necessity.’ De trihua juris naturae et gentium gradibus 
(Mollat, p, 13). 

* ‘He who loves God, that is ho who is wise, will love all men, 
but each in proportion us the traces of divine virtue in him shine 
out, and in proportion as he hopes to find in him a companion 
ready and tiblo to promote the common good, or (what comes to 
the same thing) the glory of God, the Gi%er of good things,’ loc, ciL 

’ The doctrine of Right must, according to Isdbniz, bo deduced 
from definitions, for the idea of justice is a priori. ‘Since justice 
consists in a certiin congruity and jiroportion, the just may have 
a meaning, although there may neither be any one who practises 
justice nor any one towards whom it is practised, just as the ratios 
of numbers ore true, although tliere may neither be any one wlm 
numbers nor anything which is numbered, and it maybe predicted 
of a house that it will be beautiful, of a machine that it will be 
effective, of a oommonwealth that it will be happy, if it comes into 
existence, although it may never come into existence.’ Juris ct ‘ 
aequi eiementa (Mollat, p. 24\ 1 have in most places translated the 

word *jus’ by ^ Right’ Regarding the ambiguities of those words 
.SCO K. C. Clark’s Practical Jurisprudence, ch. 2 and 6. • 

• ‘All virtue is the bridling of the desires \affeaua] so that 
nothing can oppose the commands of right reason.’ Juris ef aequi 
elmenia (Mollat, p. 26). Cf. G. vii. 9a sqq. 

^ Leibniz gives various longer definitions of justice. In a lettei- 
to Kesner (1709) (Dutens, iv. 261) ho says : ‘Justine is perfection 
in accordance with wisdom, so far as concerns a person’s conduct 
in relation to the goods and ills of other persons.’ Again, ‘Justice 
is nothing but that which is in conformity with wisdom and 
goodness combined; the end of goodness is the greatest good, but 
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dictates of wisdom ^ Therefore the saying attribated to 
Oarneades ° that justice is supreme folly, because it bids us 
attend to the interests of others, neglecting our own, pro¬ 
ceeds from ignorance of the definition of justice Charity 
is universal benevolence, and henemUnce is the habit of 
loving or esteeming [amcmdi sive diUgendi] But to love 

in order to recognize it wo require wisdom, which is nothing but 
the knowledge of the good. . . . Wisdom is in the understanding 
and goodness in the will. And justice consequently is in both.' 
Meditation «wr la notion commune de la justice (Mollat, p. 69). * The 

true and perfect definition of justice is the habit of loving others 
or of taking pleasure in the tiiought of other people’s good, as often 
as it comes into cunsiderution.’ ‘Justice is prudence in bringing 
about the good of others or not bringing evil upon them for the 
Siiko of bringing about one’s own good (by thus manifesting one’s 
mind), or not bringing evil upon oneself (that is, for the sake of 
gaining reward or avoiding punishment).’ June et ae^i elcmenta 
(Ifollut, pp. 3a and 35). Regarding the last statement, it sliould 
be remarked that Leibniz says; ‘God Himself is the reward,’ 
loc. cit. 

“ ‘. .oven in those who have not attained to thi-i wisdom. For, 
setting God apart, the majority of those who would act in 
accordance with justice in ail things, oven against their own 
interests, would in fact do what is required by the wise man who 
hnds his pleasure in the general good, but in certain cases they 
would not tliemsolves act as %vi8e men, not being sensitive to the 
ploHsuro of virtue.’ Meditation sur la notion commune de la justice 
(Mollat, p. 75). 

• Tho saying comes from the Epitome of the Divinae Institutiones 
of Lactantiu.s, ch. i. Of. Instit, v. 14 and Cicero, J)e liep. iii. 33 
(Ritter and l^reller, Hiai. Phil. Oraac. §§ 436 and 438). Carneades 
(about 913-129 n.c.), a native of Cyrene, was founder of tho New 
Academy. In 156 b . c . ho visited Rome as an ambassador from 
Athens and caused much astonishment by his skill in arguing 
successively for and against justice. Gf. Grotius, De Jure belli et 
paciSf Prolegomena^ § 5. 

‘There cannot bo justice without prudence, nor can prudence 
be separated from one’s own good.' Juris tl aequi demenia (Mollat, 
p. a6). 

^ ‘There are two ways of desiring the good of others, the one 
when wo desire it on account of our own good, the other when 
we (ftsire it as if it were our own good. The first is the way 
of him who esteems, the second of him who loves; the first is 
the feeling of a master to his servant, tho second that of a father 
to his son; the first is the feeling of a man towards the tool be 
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or esteem is to take pleasure in the happiness of another, 
or what comes to the same thing, to adopt another's happi¬ 
ness as our own. In this way there is solved the difficult 
problem, which is also of great importance in theology, how 
there can be a disinterested love [amor non mercenarius] 
a love apart from hope and fear and every consideration 
of advantage; the solution being that the happiness of 
those in whoso happiness we take pleasure becomes a part 
of our own happiness ”, for things which give us pleasure 
are desired for their own sakes And as the very con- 

requires, the second that of friend to friend ; in the first case the 
good of others is sought for the sako of something else, in the 
second for its own sake.’ Juris ei acqui elemenfa (Mollat, p. 30). 
Ill this note tho word translated ‘ osteem ’ is aesfitnarr, while in 
tho text it is diligerc. Benevolence is a efis in tho Aristotelian 
sense, ^ not an act, but a habit or strong Inclination of tho mind, 
which wo have acquired either by tho fortune of birth, or by 
a special gift of God, or by ropontod practice.’ De jusiitia (Mollat, 
P. 37 )- 

*'■* C(. MonadiJogy, §90, note 14a. In tho Froface to tho second 
part of tho Codex Juris Gintium Dipiomaficus, § 10 (Dutens, iv. 313), 
Leibniz replies to those who objected to his solution on tlio ground 
that ‘it is more perfect to cast onutolf entirely upon God, so as 
to be moved by His will ulono and not by one’s own pleasure.' 
This, says Leibniz, * is contrary to the nature of things: for the 
endeavour to act springs from a tendency to perfection, tho feeling 
of which is pleasure ; and thero is no action or volition otherwise.’ 
Cf. a paper on the views of F^nelon (1697) (E. 790 a ; Q, ii. 578): 
‘We do everything for our own good, and it is impossible for us to 
have other opinions, although wo can speak about othera. But 
nevertheless, we do not yet love quite purely, when we do not 
seek the good of tho loved object for its own sake and because 
it pieces us in itself, but because of some advantago which comes 
to us from it. But . . . we seek at once our own gbod for our own 
sakes and the good of tho loved object for its own sake, when the 
good of this object is immediately, finally {^uiiimafo) and by itself 
our aim. our pleasure and our good, as happens with regard to all 
the things which we desire because they please us in themselves 
and are consequently good in themselves without regard to conse¬ 
quences : they are ends, not means.’’ 

^ The prerogative of true happiness is that it is increased by 
the multitude of those who share it.’ De justitia (Mollat, p. 41). 

** This is a convertible statement. ‘Everything pleasant is 
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templation of beautiful things is pleasant and a picture 
by Raphael moves him who understands it, although it 
brings him no gain, so that it becomes dear and delightful 
to him, inspiring in him something like love ; so when 
the beautiful thing is also capable of happiness, his feeling 
for it passes into real love. But Divine love excels 
other loves, for God can be loved with the happiest result, 
since nothing is happier than God and nothing more 
beautiful or more worthy of happiness can be conceived 
And since He possesses supreme power and wisdom. His 
happiness not only becomes a patt of oui*s (if we are wise, 
that is, if wo love Him) but even constitutes it But 
since wisdom ought to direct charity, wisdom also requires 

nought for its* own sake, and whatever ia nought for its own sake 
is pleasant. Other things are sought on account of what is 
pleasant, that they may produce it, contribute to it, or remove 
wJiat is opposed to it. All mtm feel this whatever they may say, 
or at any rate they do it, whatever they may feel.* Juris et aeqm 
(iemen/a ^Mollat, p. 30). 

‘ Wo seek beautiful things because they are pleasant. I define 
a beautiful thing as that the contemplation of which is pleasant.* 
loc. cit. (Mollut, p. 31). 

‘ Ho who finds pleasure in the contemplation of a beautiful 
picture and would suffer pain if he saw it spoiled, even though it 
bolong to another man, loves it so to speak with a disinterested 
love; but this is not the case with him who thinks merely of 
making money by selling or getting applause by showing it, 
without caring whether it is spoiled or not, wlien it no longer 
belongs to him.' Lettre a Nicaise {i 6 g 6 ) (E. 791 b; G. ii. 581). Cf. Kant, 
Crituiuc of Judijrutfni, Part i. div. i. bk. i. §§ 1-5. 

i, e. love for God. 

** ^He Himself is always happy and will never be a cause of 
grief to us through His misfortune, nor wilhHe t)e in need of our 
help. And again, since He always does everything In the most 
reasonable way, wo can act in relation to Him otherwise than 
in relation to those who, being carried away by their emotions, 
follow no fixed rule of conduct and may oven bo offended by those 
who are most anxious to honour them. But He is always content 
with a good will and richly rewards all things well done or 
intei^od, that is, all things which am in harmony with His 
presumptive wilL* Dejmtitia, $ (Mollat, p. 38). 

*The happiness of God constitutes . . . the whole of ours.* 
(E. 790 a ; G. iL 578.) 
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to be defined. And 1 think that* the notion men have of 
it will beet be satisfied, if we say that wisdom is nothing 
but the very science of happiness So we are brought 
back again to the notion of hof^incsSt which this is not 
the place to e:(plain^\ 

Now from this source flows natural Eight [Jms naturae ] 
of which there are three degrees: Eight in the narrow sense 
f.^ strictum] in commutative justice, equitg (or charity 
in the narrower sense of the word) in distributive justice 
and lastly, jpietg (or uprightness) in universal justice 

" ‘Wisdom is tho science of tlio host, ns prudence is the science 
of tho good.’ Specimen demonstratimum politicarum (1669), prop. 38 
(^Dutenn, iv. 559). 

‘Happiness is a lasting state of joy.* Initium insUtniitmum juris 
perpetui (Mollat, p. 4). ‘ Nothing contributes inoro to happinoss 

than tho enlightciimeut of tins understanding and tlio inclination 
of the will alway.s to act according to reason, and such an oiilighien* 
mont is especially to bo sought in the knowlodgo of those things 
which can lead our understanding ever onward to a higher light; 
because from this there arises a continual progress in wisdom and 
virtue, and consequently in perfection and joy, tho fruit of which 
remains with the soul even after this life.’ F’on dvr GldckBelighnt 
^E. 67a b ; G. vii. 88). Cf. E. 79a a ; G. ii. 581. 

” Those correspiind I'ospectively to Aristotle’s to iv ro's ovvaWAy- 
patti Si/eaiov or Siwator StopSairtKuv and his SiaveprjriKuv Slxaiov or SlKatov 
iv rais dtavApatt. Ethics, v. a, 1130** 30; v. 4, 1131'* 27 and 33. Cf. 
i“o 7 . iii. 9. ‘Commutative justice has to do with x>^'ivate right, 
distributive with public right.’ De fribus juris natinae el gentium 
gradibue (Mollat, p. 14). Cf. loc. cit., j). 17, where they are ealled 
‘right of property, and right of society.’ But Arishjtle recognizes 
a ‘ catallttctic ’ or ‘ commutative ’ justice (ri dvTinenovSds) distinct 
(at least according to what seems the best inteipretatioii of Eth. v. 
5) both from ‘ corrective ’ justice) (tcJ StopSwrinAv) and ‘ distributive ’ 
justice (to SiavfptjTiKvn); ‘corrective' and ‘distributive* justice 
pro-supx)osing the existence of a state (wiJAtj), while ‘catallactic' 
juitice is pre-supposed by the state. See Prof. Rit<diie ‘ On ArisUdle’s 
subdivisions of Particular Justice,' Classical RetieWj viii. p. 185. 

“ * While justice is only a particular virtue, when we make 
abstraction from God‘or from a government which imitates that 
of God ; and while this virtue, thus limited, includes only what is 
called commutative and distributive justice, we may say that as 
soon as it is founded upon God or upon the imitation of God, it be¬ 
comes universal Justice and contains all tho virtues.’ Meditation aur Id 
nation commune de la justice (Mollat, p. 75). Cf. infretf note 42. 
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Hence come the precepts that we should do injury to no 
one, that wo should give each his own, that we should 
live virtuously (or rather piously), the universal and 
commonly accepted precepts of Eight {jus} **; as I 
suggested, when a youth, in my little book De Methodo 
Juris The precept of bare Right or JRight in the narrow 
sense Htrictum} '‘^ is that no me is to be injured^ lest if 
it be within the state, the person should have ground for 
an action at law, or if it be without the state, he should 
have the right to make war From this there comes 
the justice which the philosophers call commutative and 
the right which Orotius calls right proper [ faculta^] 

The procopts are given by Ulpian. fico Ju/ttiniani Im^UuUimes, 

i. Tit. i. 3 (Moylo’s od.. vol. i. p, rcx>). In his De trthus jurin 
natinue e( genfiiim gradibns (Mollut, p. 14), l^dbniz says that tho thret' 
pnuopts How from ‘the supreme rule of Right,’ whicli is ‘ lo direct 
all things to the greater gtinoral good.’ 

'■'* MethodUH mva diacendae docendaefpjte Jurisrprudentiae ^ §§ 74-76 
(Duions, iv. fli3\ This was tho work through which Leibniz 
obtained an intruductiun to tho Elector of Mainz. Soe Introduction, 
l*nrt i. p. 4. 

'** (irutiuM distinguishos between jita atrictum and jua hxiua^ the 
latter being moral right. Dejnre belli et pacia^ bk. i. ch. i, § 9, land a. 
Of. I’loitgomntn, § 10. Ijoibniz holds, as against llobbos, that 'there 
1.S ft right ami even ft jus atrictum before tho foundation of the State. 
Ife who produccH u now thing or puts himself in posstvsaion of an 
already existing thing, which no one haa already taken posaesaiou 
of, and who cultivates it and fits it for his use, cannot us a rule la« 
•ieprived i>f it without injustico.* Meditation sur la notion commune de 
la fuattre (Molhit, p. 78). 

‘ Against him who knowingly injures without necessity, there 
is a right of war.’ Juris et aequi elementa tMolIat, p. 33). The object 
of this first dogroo of Right is the preservation of peace, which does 
not necessarily secimi happiness hut is an essential condition of 
happiness. ‘ It is an evil to a man that there is another man who 
wishes him ill, and it is a good to a man that there is another man 
who wishes him well.' Ariomea oi4 prinetpes de droit (Mollat, p. 54). 

** Itejure MU et pacta, bk. i. ch. i. §5 ssqq, FaenUoa is jus proprie 
twt sUirte dic/um. It includes power ( potestas) whether over one’s 
sel4 (which is liberty), or over another (which is authority), also 
ownership ydotninium)) whether full (as of property’', or less fiill 
(as of compact, pledge, credit, to which corresponds debt on the 
other side). Wheweli trauslates/acviku 'jural claim ’ iu contrast 
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The higher degree I call equity or if you prefer it, 
charity (that ie, in the narrower sense), which I extend 
beyond the rigour of bare Bight to those obligations also 
on account of which those to whom we are obliged have 
no ground of action to compel us to perform them, such 
as gratitude, pity, and the things which are said by Grotius 
to have imperfect right [or fitness^ aptitudo] not right 
proper [ facult€ts\ And as the precept of the lowest degree 
was to do injury to no one, so that of the middle degree 
is to do good to everybody ; but that so far as befits 
each person or so far as each deserves, since we cannot 
equally befriend all men Therefore to this place belong 
distributive justice®* and that precept of Right [jw^] 
which bids us give to each his own. And to this political 
laws in the state are related, laws which have to do with 
the happiness of subjects and which usually bring it about 
that those who had only moral claim \aptiiudo\ acquire 
a juml claim [facultasY^^j that is to say, that they are 


with ‘moral claim* (<^fifurfo). ‘Commutative jviatioo * {jusHtia ex- 
pletrix) conoernn facuUas, while 'distributive justice* (jush’tia attri^ 
buirix) concerns aptitudo. 

This degree of Right presupposos some sort of ‘society’ or 
social arrangement among men. There may be such a * society' in 
which the first degree of Right is alone rtH;ogni/.ed, but it cannot 
be a happy state, for there must bo ‘ perpetual quarrels* in it, and 
thus the higher degree of Right comes to be recognized. De tribue 
Juris naturae et gerUium gradibus (.Mollut, pp. 17 sqq.). 

‘ Do not do to others what you do not wish to bo done to your¬ 
self, and do not deny to others what you wish to bo done to yourself. 
It is the rule of reason, and it is our Lord’s nilo. Put yourself in 
the place of others and you will be at the true poin^ of view for 
judging what is just or not.’ MediUiMon mr la notion commune de la 
justtes(Mollat, p. 70). 

6ee note 4. 

•• *^In which I include emtributive justice,* that is, not merely 
the giving to each his duo, but the promoting of the common good 
and the averting of the common evil. I>e tribus juris naturae et gentium 
gradibus (MoUat, p. i6). 

** The different degrees of Right are merely degrees^ not absolute 
divisions, and thus one passes into another. Thus to reftise to give 
a man his due is to injure him, for ‘ the absence of good is an evil 

U 
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enabled to demand what it is fair that others should give. 
But while in the lowest degree of Bight no regard was 
paid to the differences among men (except to those which 
arise from the particular matter in hand\ and all men 
were regarded as equal, now in this higher degree merits 
are weighed, and hence privileges, rewards and punish- 
iiients appear Xenophon has cleverly x^presented this 
difference in the degrees of Bight by the case of the young 
hoy Cyi’us who was chosen to decide between two boys 
the stronger of whom had forcibly exchanged clothes with 
the other, because he had found that the other boy’s gown 
fitted ’him better, while his own fitted the other boy 
better. Cyrus decided in favour of the robber; but his 
tutor pointed out to him that the question hero was not 
whom the gown fitted but whose it was, and that some 
day he would more rightly make use of this way of judg¬ 
ing when he himself had gowns to distribute. For equity 

and tho absonco of evil iu a good.’ (Mollat, p. ^o .) Thue ‘ the govor* 
iiors of societies and certain magistrates are obliged not only to 
provent evil but also to promote good.’ (Mollat, p. 68.) * The science 
of the just and that of the useful, that is, tho science of public and 
that of private good are mutually involved, and it is not easy for 
any one to be happy in tho midst of the miserable.’ Juris ct aequi 
•‘hmmta (Mollat, p. 93'^. 

Regarding the lowest degree of right, Leibniz says : * This is 
that equality wliieh is commonly called arithmetical^ that all are so 
far regardiMl ns having tho same merit, and, no account of persons 
being taken, each rt^oeives just as much ns he gave up.’ be trihm 
juris iuUurae ct gmtium gradilus (Mollat, p. 15). * Tlie distribution of 

goods and evils is often made in proportion to people's virtues and 
merits, or vices and faults, and this is called geometrical equality, 
heoouse in tliis very iiioqnality an equality of ratios is observed, so 
that unequal things are given to unequal persons, the same pro¬ 
portion being kept between the things given as there is between 
tho persons,* lor. cit, p. 16. The distinction and the names are due 
to Aristotle, although Leibniz's application of them is somewhat 
different. Cf. Ethics, v. 3, 1131** la eqq. and v. 4, 1131** 95 sqq. See 
also Plate, Lates, bk. vi. 757 a sqq., and Orotius, Dc Jure belli et pacts, 
bt. i. ch. z, ( 8, a. 

Cifropasdia, bk. i. oh. 3, 17. The story is quoted by Urotiiis. 
bk. i. oh. f, f A 
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itself leads us in business to act upon Right in the narrow 
sense strkhm^ that is, the equality of men, unless 
when a weighty reason of greater good requires us to 
depart from Moreover, what is called respect of 

persons has place, not in the exchanging of goods with 
others, but in the distributing of our own goods or those 
of the public. 

I have called the highest degree of Right by the name 
of uprightness or lather piety For what has been said 
so far may be understood in such a way os to be limited 
to the relations of a mortal life. And indeed bare Right 
or Right in the narrow sense [jus strictum^ has its source 
in the need of keeping the peace; equity or charity 

* It i» not allowable to take from the rich their goods in order 
to supply tho poor with them. . . . Becauso the disorder which 
would arise from this would cause more ovil and inooiiveuienco in 
general than tho special ineonvonienco of the pn^sont state of 
things. . . . Thus the state should maintain individuals in their 
possessions. Yet it may make a tolerable breach in them for the 
common security, and even for a great common good.' Me'ditafion 

la notion rommunc tic la justice (Mollat, p. 81). 

* The third principle of Right is tl»e will of a superior. . . . But 
the superior is oithf r superior by nature, as 0<>d is : and liis will 
again is either natural, hence puty, or law, hence positive Divine 
Right; or the superior is superior by agreement [pcatum], as a man 
is ; hence civil Right. Piety thon'fom is tho third degree of natural 
Right, and it gives perfection and effect to the others. For (iod, 
since He is omniscient and wise, confirms bare right and equity ; 
and, sinco He is omnipotent. He carries them out. Hence tho 
advantage of the human race, and indeed tho beauty and haiinony 
of the ‘world, coincide with tho Divine will.' Mtthodus Nma, Sec. 

i 76 (Dutens, iv^ 3 i 4 )« Elsewhoro Leibniz argues that 
there must ho a higher degree of right than raertf equity, for 
' Ood is supremely just and supremely good,' and the justice of 
God differs not in kind but in degree from the justice of man. 

* But it is not for his ease nor in order to keep the peace with us, 
that Ood shows us so much goodness ; for we could not mako war 
upon Him. What, then, will be tho princijde of His justico and 
what will be its rule f It will not be that equity or that equality, 
which has place among men. .... We cannot regard God os having 
any other motive than perfection.' U 4 dUatim sur la notion commune 
de la justice (Mollat, p. 7a). 


tr a 
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strives after something more, to wit that while each to 
other does as much good as possible, each may increase 
his own happiness through that of others ; and, to put it 
in a word, Right in the narrow sense [jm stricitim] avoids 
misery, Right in the higher sense [jus tends to 

happiness, but of such a kind as faJls to our mortal lot. 
But that we ought to subordinate life itself and whatever 
makes life desirable to the great good of others so that it 
. behoves us to bear patiently the greatest pains for the sake 
of others this is beautifully inculcated by philosophers 
rather than thoroughly proved by them. For the moral 
dignity and glory and our sours feeling of joy on account 
of virtue, to which philosophers appeal under the name 
of rectitude, are certainly good things of thought or of the 
mind, and are indeed great goods, but not such as to pre* 
vail with all men nor to overcome all the sharpness of 
evils, since all men are not equally moved by imagination ; 
especially those who have not become accustomed to the 
thought of honour or to the appreciation of the good 
things of the soul, either through a liberal education, or 
a noble way of living, or the discipline of life or of method. 
But in order that it may be concluded by a universal 
demonstration that everytliing honourable is beneficial 
[omne hmestum utile] and that everything base is hurtful 
{mine turpe dawwoswwt]*®, we must assume the immot^ 

‘The principles of charity are abnegation of self, esteem of 
others.* Tabulae ditae discipltnae juris, (Mollat, p. 9). ‘Love feels 
not the wounds which it suffers, but those which it makes,' he. cit. 
p. I a. ‘Among true friends all things are common, oven to 
misery.' Juris et acqui elevemta (Mollat, 33). 

^ ‘ If you had listentMl very attentively to Cicero declaiming on 
behalf of rootitude as against pleasure, you would have heard him 
magnificently perorate about the beauty of virtue, the deformity 
of base things, about a conscience at peace with itself in the depth 
of a Tcgoioing soul, about the good of an untarnished reputation, 
about an Immortal name and the exultation of glory.' Juris et 
otttii elementa (Mollat, p. 30). 

^ In his Tnitium itisHHUionum juris psipetui (Mollat, p. 4) Lethnir, 
using a similar expression, adds: ‘ And moral qualities are turned 
into natural.' Cf. Monadol^, f ( 88-90. 
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tality of the soul and the Buler of the universe, God **, 
Thus it is that we think of all men as living in the most 
perfect City [ci€*f^] under a Monarch who on account 
of His wisdom cannot be deceived [fdUi] and 011 account 
of His power cannot be avoided ; and a Monarch who is 
also so loveable that it is happiness to serve such a master. 
Therefore he who spends his soul for Him gains it, as 
Clirist teaches By His power and providence it comes 
to pass that every right passes into fact [omnc ju 4 i in 
factum tran^iat] that no one is injured except by him- 

If the 8 ouI wore not immortal, Leibniz thinkn it would be im- 
{MtHsible for even a wise man to have a aufficiont regard for liia 
own porfoction. (Mollat, p. 31.) To a similar elloci ho writes 
against tho view of PufTondi>rf, of w)>om ho had a very poor 
Opinion, (‘lie is not much of a lawyer and very little of a 
philosopher/ Duteus, iv. a 6 i.) PulTeiidorf limited natural right 
to ext<‘rnal lawn and regarded nil virtues or moral qualities as 
bast'd on principles not of ruason hut of revelation. Heo iionita 
ffuiifdam (id Samuelis hijffentlor/ii prinripia (Dutens, iv. 375 sqq., and 
a6a'. 

*' Grutius held that ‘ there would bo aeerUiiu natural obligation, 
e\en if it were granted (which it cannot 1)10 that there is no Ood.’ 
Dt' jure Itdli et pacis^ l^legimena, 5 ‘ It is tme that Aristotle 

reeognirisl this uii'vursal justi<y', although ho did not refer it to 
God, and 1 think it admirable in him to have had, nevertheless, 
so high an idea of it. But this is due to thei fact that for him 
a well-constituted government or state takes ilio plaai of God as 
regards eart^ily things, and sucli a governmont will do what it can 
to compel men to be virtuous.’ Malit<jiu>n nur la notion commune di' 
la justice (Mollat, p. 76). 

‘ Finding, as I do. the principle of justice iu the good, Aristotle 
takes as the rule of expediency [conreaance] the best, that is to say, 
what would bo ex|)odiont fur the best government {qvod optimar 
Tfitpubiicae contenirct), so'that, according to this atjthoi', natural 
right i.s that which is most expedient for order.' loc.cit. (Mollat, 
{>. 80^. Cl Monadology, $ 85. 

** - So that the honourable and the advantageous are the same, 
and no sin is without punishment, no noble dcM)d is in vain or 
goes without reward.' (Mollat, p. 96.) Cf. Monadology, § 90. 

St Luke, lx. 34 ; xvii. 33 ; St. John, xii. 35. 

** When power is combined with wisdom and goodness ‘ it 
makes right become fact, so that what ought to be really exists, in 
so fisr as the nature of things allows. And this is what God does 
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self that nothing done rightly is without a reward and no 
sin without a punishment. For, as Christ diTinely taught, 
all our hairs are numbered, and not even a draught of 
water is given in vain to one who thirsts, and thus nothing 
is disregarded in the commonwealth of the universe**. 
It is on this account that justice is called universal and 
comprehends all other virtues **, for things which other* 
wise do not seem to concern any one else, as for instance 
whether we abuse our own body or our own property, and 
which are beyond the range of human laws, are neverthe¬ 
less forbidden by tlie law of nature [jus naiurale^ that 
is, by the eternal laws of the Divine Monarchy, since ive 
owe ourselves and all that is ours to God For as it is 
of importance to a commonwealth so much more is it 
to tho universe, that no ono should mako a bad use of 
that which is his ownAccordingly from this is derived 

in tlin world.’ Meditation sur la notion commuw de la justice (Mollat. 
p. 6a). Cf. Monadology, $ 55. 

‘ Tho immortal soul, oxposod to no injurios except from itself, 
is always in tho hand and keeping of God, and Christ has divinely 
bidden ua not to fear thoxso who can kill the body but cannot harm 
tho soul.' DejusHHa (Mollat, p. 40'!. 

‘ If a draught of cold water has its reward, what will those 
receive, %vho have done something groat in human affaira for the 
glory of God and the common good, seeing that those who bring 
many to righteousness shall shine as tho stars.’ De trihus, 

juris nuturue et gentium gradibns (Mollat, p. ao). Cf. G. m. 46a, 463. 

*• Cf. Aristotle, EthicSf v. 1, 1130** 8. 

* Right [^1 cannot l)e uigust; that would be a contradiction. 
But law may bo. For it is power that ordains and upholds 
law; and if tliis power is lacking in wisdom or goodwill, it may 
ordain and uphold very wicked laws. Bu^ happily for the universe, 
the laws of God are always just, and lie is iu a position to uphold 
them, as He undoubtedly does, although He does not always visibly 
and immediately do so, for which He has doubtless excellent 
reasons.* M^itation sttr la notion commune de la justice tMollat, p. 6 j). 

** ‘We were not bom merely for ourselves, but others claim for 
themselves a part of us, and God the whole.' Monita ad Fuffendorfii 
prmcipioy f 5 (Dutens, iv. a8i\ ‘ Quiequid wmus Dei etimue ’ (Mollat, 
P-%)- 

** *SdluapuUiM atgrrmalex eat* (Mollat, p. 3). 

” ‘ For when we are vicious, we not only injure otirselves, but 
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the force of that highest precept of Bights which bids us 
Iwe virtuously (that is^ piously). And in this sense learned 
men have rightly put it down among things to be desired, 
that natural law and the law of nations naturae et 
gentium] should be formulated in accordance with tlu^ 
doctrines of Christianity, that is (according to the teach* 
ing of Christ) to. avcortpa the sublime things, the divine 
things of the wise. Thus I think I have very fitly 
explained the three precepts of Eight or three degrees of 
justice, and liave pointed out the sources of natural law. 

Besides the eternal rights of a rational nature which 
fiow from the Divine Source, there is also observed a 
voluntary Right, derived from customs or made by a 
superior. And indeed in the commonwealth civil Right 
receives its force from him who lias the supreme power ; 

wo hIbo diininis}), in ho far an it dcpiinds u])on uh, the perfection 
of tho great coinmouweiilth, of which (lod is Ihu Monarch.’ 
Meditation mr la notion commune de la justice (Mollat, p. 76). 

“ PoRsiblv Leibniz is thinking of 1} &vwd*v aoiftia (St. Jamoa, iii. 
15, 17). I^ioibniz aeemH hiiuHolf to have intended to MUjtply the 
want to which hu here refers, for he aketched the outline of 
a book on the subject, wliich is printed by Mollat (pp. Ssqq,), under 
the title 7’abulac duae disciptinac juria naturae et gentium gecundum 
distciplinam Chruttuinorum. In this ho refers to Si. James ns ^calling 
charity vopot eaoiXutus, tho royal law (ch. ii. 8), inasmuch as it 
comes from the supreme King i,St. Paul, Itomane, i. 3a, Stmlwfia roC 
Btov),’ cNollat, p. II.) 

While admitting a right of this kind as distinct from natural 
right, Leibniz maintaiiiH that the two ought always to be in 
harmony. He thus condemns tho view of Hobbes, that the bosiM 
of right is power, which ho identifies with the view of Thrasymiichus 
in Plato's Republic^ bk. i. (see Mollat, p. 57 sqq.). Cf. Le Portrait 
du Prince (KIopp, iv. 46I): ‘As the order of Stateq is estabiiohod 
on the authority of those who govern them and on the dependenco 
of th'^tr peoples, nature which destines men for pivil life endows 
them at biHh with different qualities, some for commanding, 
others for obeying, in order that the jKiwer of tlie sovereign in 
a monarchy and the inequality between those who cr^mmond and 
those who obey in a republic, bo no less founded on nature than 
on law, on virtue than on fortune. So princcH ought to lie above 
their subjects by their virtue and their natural qualities, as they 
are above them by the authority which the laws give them, in 
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outside of the commonwealth or among those who are 
sharers in supreme power (of whom there are sometimes 
sevend even in the same commonwealth) there is the 
sphere of the voluntary law of nations^ accepted by the 
tacit consent of the peoples. . . . 

But Christians have also another common bond, namely 
the positive Divine law [jus] which is contained in the sacred 
books. To which are to be added the sacred canons 
received by the whole Church and afterwards in the West 
the Papal law to which kings and peoples submit 

themselves. And in general (and certainly not against 
reason) it seems for a long time to have been accepted, 
before the schism of last century, that there should be 
understood to be a certain general commonwealth of the 
Christian nations, the heads of which wore in sacred 
things the Pope [Pontifcr Marimus'\ and in temporal 
things the Emperor of the Bomans, who also seemed to 
retain so much of the law of the old Roman monarchy 
as was needed for the common good of Christendom, 
without prejudice to the Right of kings and the liberty 
of princes. 

order to roign both by iintural right nnd by civil right, like the 
first kings in the world, who having been raised to the government 
of their pooploH by their virtue nnd their intellectual gifts, com- 
innndod as much by naturo as by law, by merit as by fortune.’ 



NEW SYSTEM OF THE NATURE OF SUB¬ 
STANCES AND OF THE COMMUNICATION' 
BETWEEN THEM, AS WELL AS OF THE 
UNION THERE IS BETWEEN SOUL AND 
BODY*. 1695. 

PREFATORY NOTE. 

In this paper, which appeared anonymously in the Journal 
tha Samttfit of June, 1695, we have Leiltniz’s first public state¬ 
ment of his New Syatem (see Introduction, Part i. p. 12). In 
character it is much more tentative than his later writings, 
and it is only towards the end of the paper (§ 17) that he 
ventures to speak of his view os ‘more than a hypothesis.' 
This is veiy chanicteristic of Leibniz : he likes to advance by 
suggestion and hypothesis. But he regards hypothesis as 
merely a stepping-stone ; he will not rest there if it is possible 
to go farther. ‘In matters where certainty can be obtained, 
I will not use hypotheses,’ he says to Bernouilli (G. Math. iii. 
575). And nearly twenty years afbir he published the New 
Syefem, Leibniz writes of‘this hypothesis, which J venture‘to 
call proved ’ (Monadolotjy, § 59). Thus the peculiar interest of 
the New System is that it lets us see something of Ijidbniz's 
philosophy in the making. For in this work he writes histori- 
oall}, indicating to us the course which his thought took. 

The New System may be divided into two main parts, in the 
first of which (§§ i-ii inclusive) Leibniz shoifra us how he was 

* i. e. inter-relation or interaction. 

* The title in the First Draft ia New system far explaining the nalwre 
substance and their communicatton with one another^ aa well as the union 

qf soul vnth body. 
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led to re>introduce into philoBophy the ^eabstantial fonns* 
of the Scholastics, and in what sense these forms, souls, simple 
substances or real units are to he understood; while in the 
second (§§ 12-18) he applies his theory of substance to the 
question of the relation between soul and body, mind and 
matter, and finds that the problem can be satisfactorily solved 
only through the hypothesis of a pre-established harmon}' 
between all simple substances. Analyzing the title of the 
paper, we may say that the first part deals with the nature 
of substances and the second with their cotnmunication, 

Krdmann (E. 124 sqq.) gives the New System as it was origin¬ 
ally published. Gerhardt (G. iv. 477 sqq.) gives it as it was 
afterwards revised and altered by Leibniz, and he also prints 
an interesting First Draft of it, I have translated from 
Gerhardt's text, indicating its differences from Erdmann's; 
and in the notes will be found some passages from the First 
Draft. The paragraphs are numbered in E.; but not in G. 

I. Several years ago I conceived this system and had 
communications about it with learned men, especially 
with one of the greatest theologians and philosophers of 
our time", who, having been informed of some of my 
opinions by a j>erson of the highest rank\ had found 
them very paradoxical \ But having received explana¬ 
tions from me, he witlidrew what he had said in the 

’ *Mona. Arnnuld.' Note by Leibniz, who tells us also that with 
regonl to his System he ‘ followed the rule of Horace: nonumytte 
prematur in annum* (G. iv. 490). There is an interesting account 
of Arnniild and his friends in Stephen’s Essays in Ecclesiashatl 
Biography^ vol, i, Essay vi. The Port-Jtcyahsta. 

* laindgraf Ernest of Hesse-Rlieinfels ^1623-1693), who in 1653, 
shortly after the close of the Thirty Years* War, became a Itoman 
Gathnlio and published a justification of the course he had taken. 
A copy of this work he sent to the Duke of Brunswick, and he 
thus fMime into communication with Leibniz. They kept up 
a oorrespondenoe on tluM^logical and ecclesiastical subjects until 
the deatli of the Londgraf in 1693. 

* Arnauld writes to the Landgraf:—‘I find in these thoughts 
so many things which alarm me and at which almost all men, 
if 1 am not mistaken, will bo so shocked, that 1 do not see 
what use there could be in a writing which apparently will be 
rejected by everybody' (Q. ii. 15). Leibniz felt this very keenly; 
but Arnauld made ample explaimtions and apologies in a letter to 
Leibniz himself. (G. it 95.; 
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most generous and exemplary way; and having approved 
a number of my propositions^ he praetermitted his cen> 
sure as regards the otheis, to which he was still unable 
to agree. Since that time I have continued my medi> 
tations, as 1 had opportunity, in order that 1 might give 
to the public only well-tested opinions, and I have also 
endeavoured to meet the objections raised against my 
essays on Dynamics, which have some connexion with 
this*'. And in short, as some people of consideration 
have desired to see my opinions^ more elucidated, 1 have 
ventured upon these meditations, although they are by no 
means popular nor such as to be relished by eveiy kind 
of mind. I have been led to this mainly in order that 
I may profit by the judgment of those who are en¬ 
lightened in these matters; since it would be too trouble- 
some a task to seek out and cidl to my aid individually 
those who might bo disposed to give me suggestions, 
which I shall always be glad to receive, provided they 
are marked by a love of truth rather than by a passion for 
preconceived opinions'*. 

2 . Although 1 am one of those who have worked much 
at mathematics, I have none the l^s meditated upon 
philosophy from my youth up; for it always seemed to 
me that there was a possibility [moyen] of establishing 
something solid in philosophy by clear demonstrations. 
I had penetrated far into the country of the Scholastics, 
when mathematics and modem authors brought me out 
again, while 1 was still quite young. The beauty of 
their mechanical explanations of nature charmed me, 

* Leibniz's principal essay on Dynamics is thb fipcciwen iJyrui- 
micum, published in the A<M Eruditomm for April, 1695. (O. Math, 
vi-!’34 ) 

* The First Draft has in addition the words: 'Which tht<y 
think may be useful in harmonizing faith with reason as regards 
matters of importance.' 

* 'I desire objections to be made against me, which oblige me 
to go beyond what 1 have already said. Objections of this kind 
are instructive and I like them because 1 may profit by them 
and make others profit by them ; but it is not easy to make them.' 
LgUn a Meuton (1716) (O. vi. 609). 
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and I rightly contemned the method of those who make 
use only of forms and faculties, &om which we learn 
nothing’. But afterwards, haring tried to go deeply 
into mechanical principles themselves, in order to find 
H reason for the laws of nature which experience makes 
known, 1 perceived that the mere consideration of an 
eHendcd mass is not sufiicient and that use must also be 
made of the notion of /orce, which is very intelligible, 
though it belongs to the sphere of metaphysicsIt 
appeared to me also that the view of those who trans* 
form or degrade the lower animals into mere machines, 
although it seems possible, is improbable and indeed is 
contrary to the order of things. 

3 . At first, when I had freed myself fiom the yoke 
of Aristotle, 1 took to the void and the atoms, for that 
is the view which best stitisfies the imagination. But 
having got over this, 1 perceived, after much medita* 
tion, that it is impossible to find the principles of a real 
unitp in matter alone, or in that which is only passive, 
since it is nothing but a collection or aggregation of parts 
ad infnifum'K Now a multiplicity [multitude] can derive 
its reality only from genuine units [uniies] which come 
from elsewhere and are quite other than the mathematical 
points wliich are only extremities of the extended and 

SSoo Introduction, Part i. p. 3, and Part iv. p. 156. 

Thu nieaninK in that, nltlumgh force Ih nut anything that 
cun ho pictured or roproHontod in imagination, it can nuvurtholoss 
1)0 quito well undorstood. The notion of force is ' inetuphysioal, ’ 
lieottutH* force iu nut merely a physicivl thing that can Im) perceived 
in the same wuy us other physical things. For instance, we 
cun understand, hut we cannot perceive,, the {mtential energy 
of a mass. In the Firat Draft, Leibniz says: * By force or power 
QmisAxtics] 1 do not mean the |>ower [poutotrj or mere faculty, 
whidi is nothing but a near possibility of acting and which, l)eing 
as it wore dead, never produces an action without being stimulated 
from without, but 1 moan sometiiing between power to act [pouooir] 
and action, something which includes an effort, an actual working 
[cicfv], an enteleehy, for force passes of itself into action, in so far 
as nothing hinders it. Wherefore 1 regard force os constitutive 
of substance, since it is the aouroo [pnitcipe] of action, which is 
the oharsoteriatio of substance ’ (G. iv. 47a). 

Cf. Introddotioni Port li. p. 93. 
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modificationsof which it is certain that the continuous 
[continuum] cannot be composed **. Accordingly, in order 
to find these real units [unites] I was constrained to have 
recourse to a real and animated pointy so to speak, or to an 
atom of substance which must contain some kind of form 
or active principle, so as to make a complete being It 
was, then, necessary to recall and, as it were, to rehabili¬ 
tate the substantial fonns which are so much decrie<i 
now-a-days, but in a way which renders them intelligible 
and separates the use to which tliey should be put from 
the abuse which they have suffered. I found, then, 
that the nature of the substantial forms consists in force, 
and that from this follows something analogous to feeling 
[$&%timent\ and desire \; and that thus they must 

be conceived after the manner of the notion we have of 
souls But as the soul ought not to bo used to explain 
in detail the structure of the aniinal’s hotly, 1 held that 
similarly these forms must not be used to solve the par¬ 
ticular problems of nature, although they are necessary 
for establishing true general principles Aristotle calls 
them first entelechies, I call them (in a way that may 

That is, not iiide>pondcnt beings, but propurtioa or rolnijonit, 
like the two ends of a stick. 

E. reads: ‘quite other than tho points of which it is cer¬ 
tain,' &c. See Prefatory Note. 

^ £. reads: ‘ 1 was constrained to have recourse to a furuial 
atom, since a material being cannot be at once material and 
perfectly indivisible or possessed of a genuine unity.’ 

Substantial forms as distinct from accidental forms, the former 
being used to explain substances, the latter to explain th<or 
accidents. 

** The transition fii;om point to point is here rather rapid, 'i'he 
anal<^ between desire and force is manifest, btt that between 
feeling and force is more obscure. Tlie essence of feeling, accord¬ 
ing to Leibniz, is not consciousness but tho representation or 
concentration of many in one ; and similarly the manifold actions 
of any substance are ‘enveloped’ or potentially contained in its 
force or vital principle. Cf. Motwfdogy^ $1 13 aqq. 

In the First Draft, Leibniz says : ‘ In my opinion everythina 
in nature takes place mechanically, and to give an exact and 
complete explanation of any particular phenomenon (such, for 
instance, as weight or elastirity), nothing but figure and motion 
need be used ’ ( 6 . iv. 479.; 
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perhaps be more eamly understood) primary forcea'^^ 
which contain not only cuiuality [roc^e] or the comple¬ 
ment of possibility, but also an original activity, 

4 . I saw that those forms and those souls, as well as 
our mind \c^rit\ ought to be indivisible, and in fact 
1 remembered that this was the opinion of St. Thomas 
with regard to the souls of the lower animals’*. But 
this tmth renewed the great difficulty about the origin 
and the duration of souls and forms. For, as every 
dmple^^ substance which has a genuine unity can havo 
a beginning and an end only by miracle, it follows that 
they can come into being only by creation and come to 
an end only by annihilationThus I was obliged to 
recognize that (with the exception of the souls which 
(xod still intends specially to create) the constitutive 
forms of substances must have been created with the 
wodd and must always continue to existSo some of 
the Scholastics, like Albertus Magnus and John Bacon, 
had an inkling of part of the truth regarding the origin 
of these forms®*. And all this ought not to appear ex- 

‘To distinguish it from tho secondary, which is called moving 
force, and which is an accidental limitation or variation of primary 
force.' First Draft (G. iv. 473). 

'* Possibly Leibniz ntfers to the jiassago in which Aquinas 
•says: ‘Tiio substantial form, which requires diversity in the 
parts, for instance tho soul and espocially tho soul of complete 
animals, does not stand in c'xactly the same relation to the whole 
and to tho ]>urts. And henoe it is not divided per ardtlenSf that 
is to say, hy a quantitative division.' Summa Theol. i. qu. 76, 
.‘U-t. 8. Elsowhen?, however, Aquinas says : ‘ Tho sensitive soul 
in the lower animals is corruptible; but in man, since it is the 
.same in substanoe os the rational soul, it is incorruptible.* De 
Anmm, art. 14 ad primum. , 

Janet roads citte muveauti^f ‘ this new- view,’ instead of ceUe tiriU. 

E. omits ‘ simple.* 

" The First Draft has in addition the words: ‘ brought about 
expressly by tho supreme power of God ’ (O. iv. 474). 

” Cf. PrindplM 0/ Nature and Grace, | 6; Monadolofftjf $$ 4, 5, 6, 
and 76. The First Draft has: ‘genuine unity is ab^lutely in¬ 
dissoluble * (O. iv. 474). 

** (if. tftmadelogyf note 116. The statement of Leibniz is so 
vague that one can hardly fix the passage in Albertus Magnus 
of which he is thinking. In his Starnna d» Creahais (part ii. qu. z6, 
art. 3), Albertus Magnus says: ‘ We hold that the soula of the 
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traordinuy, Ibr we are only attributing to forma the 
duration which the G^assendiats accord to their atoms. 

5 . Neyertheless I held that we must not include 
among these, without distinction (or confound with 
other forms or souls minds [eaprits] or rational souls, 
which are of a higher rank and have incomparably more 
perfection than those forms which are sunk in matter, 
which in my opinion are to be found everywhere and 

lQ%ver animals and plants aro educed from the matter of the seed 
through generation. But if it be asked whether they are in the 
seed or not, we say that they are there in one way, and in another 
way they are not. .. . They are not there actually (octu], but they 
are there in the potency [potmtia] of the efficient cause and the 
matter [ejicientis et maieriae]. And if it be asked: What is this 
efficient cause ? Is it the soul or not ? We say . . . that it is not 
the soul. . .Cf. De Anirmiibun (xvi. ii) : *The principto of life 
is in the seed in the way in which the act is in the instruments 
of the act. . . . And in this way also the soul is in the seed like an 
act and not like the entelochy of an organic body. .. . That which 
is in the seed is something of the soul [aJviUul amekic] and not tho 
soul.' Sec also Anima^ bk. i. Tract, a, cup. 13: ‘Tho soul is 
indivisible, and nothing can b<* cut off from it.' John Bacon or 
Bacho, is better known as John Baoonthor]), from the place in 
Norfolk whore he was bom towards the close of the thirteenth 
century. He was a Carmelite inonl^ and a schoolman, and in 1339 
he became Provincial of tho English Carmelites. He lived much 
iu Oxford and Paris, where he obtained a great reputation for 
learning. Ho was called the Itosolute Doctor. Ho died in 1346. 
Besides a book on the rule of his order, his chief work is the 
OommentcaHa seu guaesttmea in quatwur liltroa Sentenliarum. Leibniz 
probably refers to a passage in tiiis book, In Hecundum^ Diet. xii. 
Qu. I, Art. 3, S 3. 

** Pierre Uassendi (i59a-x655), a French priest and a disciple of 
Bacon, expounded the doctrines of Epicurus and endeavoured to 
adapt them to the conditions of modem thought. His attitude 
was both anti‘Scholastic and^jpitbOartosiau. Ho sovoroly criticized 
Descartes's M^diiationa and thus began a long controversy with 
Descartes regarding the origin of knowledge, Gassendi taking 
H purely experiential ’standpoint as against Do8c;artea'8 bolief in 
innate ideas. See Descartes, Jfedikittons, Cinqurnnea Objertima (>>y 
Gassendi). Gassendi himself does not attribute eternity to his 
atoms, which he regards as created by God. Tlie spirit of his 
thinking is well expressed in his own words: ‘The shadow of 
truth which I everywhere pursue suffices to fill me with joy. I say 
“tho shadow," for, as to truth itself, God alone can know it.’ 
Lettn a Ooliua. 

** This olanae within brackets ia given by G., but not by R. 

” * Which ia my opinion are to be found everywhere ’ ia given 
by G., but not by £. Cf. MonaMogi/f §( 63 sqq. 
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in comparison with which minds or rational souls are 
like little gods, made in the image of God and having 
within them some ray of the Divine enlightenment 
\lumitre 8 \ For this reason God governs minds 
as a prince governs his subjects, and indeed as a father 
looks after his children; while, on the other hand, He 
deals with other substances as an engineer works with his 
machines. Thus minds [esprits] have special laws which 
put them above the revolutions of matter through the 
very order which God has put in them ; and it may be 
said that everything else is made only for them, these 
revolutions themselves being arranged for the felicity of 
the good and the punishment of the wicked'^'*. 

6. However, to return to ordinary forms or material 
souls^^t the duration which must be attributed to them 
(in place of that which used to be attributed to atoms) 
might lead to a doubt whether they do not go from body 
to body; which would be metempsychosis, something 
almost analogous to the transmission of motion and the 
transmission of spocies which certain philosophers have 
maintained. But this fancy is very far from the nature 
of things. There is no such passing^. And hero the 
transformations noted by MM. Swammerdam, Malpighi, 
and Leuwenhoek who are among the most excellent 

* ‘Through the very order which God has put in them * is given 
by (}., but not by £. 

® Cf. Monadoloffy, §§ 83, 84, 89. 

E. has dm «3 materiellea wliile G. has dmea brutes. Leibniz prob¬ 
ably wrote Irutes in order to avoiA the ambiguity of the other 
exprtxssion, whioh seems to suggest that some souls are ‘material,’ 
while Leibniz, of course, holds that all are ‘ immaterial.’ By 
'material or brute souls’ he means the 4 ouls which are ‘sunk 
in matter’ (§ 5% i.o. unconsoious souls, in which matter as a 
p/ummenon is bom fundatam. 

i.o. transference of qiuility from one body to another, as 
when the quality of the leaven is imparted to the whole lump 
or the red colour of a drop of wine is diffused throughout water. 
Of. UtmoKMogp, note xo. 

** The First Draft says: ‘This transmigration of souls is an 
absurdity. The principles of substance do not flutter outside of 
substances' (G. iv. 474). 

^ The reference is i« aueh clianges as that from caterpillar to 
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obserTers of our time, have come to my aid and have 
led me the more readily to admit that no animal nor any 
other organic substance comes into existence at the time 
at which we think it dt^s, and that its apparent genera* 
tion is only a development and a kind of growth fau</- 
mentation]. I have noticexl also that the author of the 
Itcclwrche dc la TVnVe'**, M. Regis '*', M. Hartsoeker 

butterfly. ‘God has pte/ormcd tilings, so that now organisms are 
nothing but a meebani<’al eonseqiioneo of a preceding organic 
constitution; ns whon butUu'flios coino from silkworms, wliicb 
M. Swammerdam has shown to he niei*ely a process of develop* 
ment.’ TheudH'ee, Preface (E. 476 a ; G. vi. 41) ; cf. MonadoliHf\h 
§ 74 John Swammerdam (i637-i68o\ of Amsterdam, is famous 
as an obw'rvor of insect life. Marcello Malpighi (1608-1694'), ‘'f 
bologna, the fatnous anatomist, is probably mentioned by J.ieibniz 
beenuso of his work on tin* prottes.*! of incubation Anton van 
Ijeuwonboek (1633-1723 , of Delft, did much to support Harvey's 
theoiy of the circulation of the blood. Leibniz refers to him on 
ai'C'ount of bis investigations regarding h]a‘rmatozna, in connexion 
with which lie may be ri'garded as one of the founders of the 
science of embryology. 

Nicolas Mill ebraiiche (1638-1715' published bis A hi lieihrrchr 
lie hi Venfe in 1674. Descartes bad already gtv«'n a similar title 
to one of lub writings. While differing gn'iifly from Malcbruocbe's 
general theory, Jji-ibniz enileiivotirs to barmutii/.e Malebrancbe's 
view with his own on many jwirticular points. Sc-o Foueber do 
Caicil, Lethes ef oj usndiH nu'diis tie Leihmz, Introduction. lA*jbiiiz 
corresjioiided intermittently with Malebram-bc upon philosophical 
and other questions between 1674 and 1711. In his Ileihrn/ie tie 
la V<nfc, bk. ii, ch. 7, § 3 (Cfc'wms, Jules Kimoii's od., vol. iii 
pp. 199 Hip].), Malebrancbo uses expressions which indicate a Indief 
in the theory of preformation. 

” I’ierixi SylvuiD Regis or Ijeroy I'Petrus Silvaiius Regius) 

(1633-1707) WU.S an exponent of tlie philosopliy of l>esc.artes, which, 
in opposition to the idealism of Malchrunche, he developed in an 
empirical direction. Dese^irtcs, however, disowned the view.s of 
R^fgis. Sec (Euvtes de Deitcaites (ed. Cousin), vol. x. p. 70, Cf. 
Veitch, ilelhod itr. of DeiKsartes, note vi. on Innalr Jd^s. f!f. Kutio 
Fischer, hescarteii and his Stlniol, bk. iii. ch. 3, Regis, whose philo¬ 
sophical school at FarLs was in 1675 closed by Archbisbop Ilarlay 
on ac(.?uiit of its Cartesian teaching, wrote a violent ultni'k ii]>on 
Leibniz, ebargiiig him w'ith injustice towards DescartcH. This 
attack, anonymously published, will be found, along with Leibniz's 
reply, in E. 140; G. iv. 333. 

* Nicolas Hartsoeker (1656-1735) was a Dutch physicist, whose 
earlier work had mainly to do with the making of microscopes 
and telescopes. Leibniz, writing to Des Bosses in 1709, calls him 
rir darisgimus in Dvoptrieis (E. 461 a ; G. ii. 377;. In 1694 ITnrtsoeker 
published an atomist philosophy of nature, based on the sup* 
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and other able men have not been very far from this 
opinion. 

7. But there still remained the greater question, what 
becomes of these souls or forms at the death of the 
animal or on the destruction of tho individual, of the 
organic substance*? Tliis is a most perplexing question, 
inasmuch as there seems little reason in thinking that 
souls remain uselessly in a chaos of confused mutter 
Accordingly I came to the conclusion that there is <mly 
one view that can reasj>nably bo taken, namely, that 
which affirms tho conservation not only of tho soul but 
also of tho animal itself and its organic mc^chunism ; 
although the destruction of its grosser parts has rediJced 
it to a Jiiinuteiioss which makes it us little perceptible 
to our sens<is as it was before its birth Thus no one 
cun exactly note the real time of death, which for a time 
may he taken for a mere suspension of i»crceptible 
activities and which at bottom is never anything else 
than this in the case of mere animals: witness tho re¬ 
suscitation of flies which have been drowned and then 
buried in powdered chalk, and several similar instances 
which aro sufficient to inform us that there might he 
other resuscitations, even when the 4lestruction of the 
organic substance had gone much faither, if men wore 
in a position to n.'coiistruct the | animal \ mechanism 
And apparently it was about stuucthing like this that 
the great Dcuuicritus spoke (thorough atomist as he 
was), though l*liny laughs at what he said Accord- 

p08itii>n of porfuctly hard aioiUM in a fluid. In 1704 h« 

bccaino Proffstior of MaihotnniicH and I*hysi«*s }»t DQs«eldorf, and 
from 1706 to 1713 ho disouHS«‘d hi.s philosophy of nature with 
IifMhniz in a correspondeiieo to whicli ljt*iliiiiz frequently rufora 
in his letters to l>os Bosses. The correspondence is given hy 
ilerhardt, iii. 483. Cf. Third Explanoinm <>/ the Netc Systemj p. 334. 

That is, matter which is (^comparatively) inorganic. 

’• Cf. Mimaditktfnt, §§73 and 77. 

* *• Cf. Monwiologjff § i4» note 33 and § ar ; Principles of Nahtre and 
if Grace, §§ 6 and ja. 

** Cf. Lettre A des iiaisMHx (1711) 676 b ; C. vii. 535): ‘Plato 

believed that material things are in a perpetual flux, but that 
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ingly it is natural that an animal, having always l)€^en 
living and organic (as some people of great penetration 
are beginning to recognize), should likewise always re¬ 
main so. And thus, since an animal has no first birth 
or entirely new begetting [rfvncration], it follows that it 
will have no final extinction or complete death, in the 
strict metaidiysical sense, and that consequently, in 
place of the tmnsnii*fm(ion of souls, there is nothing but 
a irnnitfoimation of one juid the same animal, accordiiJg 
as its organs are ditrorently enfolded and mom or 

less developed 

8 . Nevertheless rational souls follow much higher 
laws and are exempt from ovorythiiig which could make 
them lose the rank [/a j of ciii/ens of the society 

of Spirits ; C*od having provi«h*d for tJiis s(> care¬ 

fully tliat all the changes of matter cannot make them 
lose tlio moral qualities of tlieir i>erson!iIify. And it may 
be said that everything tends to the perfection, net only 
of the univ<'rs<-‘ in general, but als(> of these cn^ated 

jli'iiuine Mihstanoea continiio to exist. By “genuine hiilthtnnocs" 
lie Hj>p#'ai\s to liavc nioiint •■nly viula. But perhaps DemoerituM, 
tliorou^li atoiiiisl -is hi iiolieveil in the ••oiiMervation of llie 

anintul also. For ho tau}. t that, then* is rewUheitation [tivti 
as Pliny say« of inm : rt prunmaa hvmorriUt rnnitaH, qui tpnf 

non Kujif [the false opii. on of a eoining to Jifo iiKitin, put forth 
hy DemorritUh, wlio iiin aelf did not ooiiie to life a^ai1l]. ‘ \V« 
hardly know anything ubimt tliis great man, exeepl wliat has 
lieon borriAved from him l>y Ki*ieuru8, who was not eapulile of 
always taking hi.'4 l>ost things.’ Th«* words quoted from Pliii}' 
occur in his Ilitdorta Aaturalisj hk. vii. (.’.ip. 55. [Sillig'u od., vul. ii. 
p. 60.) 

Monadobigy, §§ 73 and 73. In the First Draft (O. iv, 474) 
Leibniz writes: ‘As th^* minuteness of organic bodies may lio 
infinite (which may ht\ mh-h from the fact that tJieir ISeods, enclosed 
in one another, contain enfolded a cxintiiiua] auccesMion of organized 
and auiniate bodies), it is easily seen that (<ven tin*, winch is 
the most penetrating and violent agent, will not destroy an 
kiiimnl, since it will at most reduce it to such a suialliu'ss that 
tiro can no longer act upon it.' In the corre^polld«lK'e with 
Arnnuld, to which Leibniz refers in $ i of tho New SyaUtn, Arnauld 
had asked (as an objection to Leibniz's theory of the indestruc¬ 
tibility of animals) what became of the ram which Abraham 
aaorificed in place of Isaac. The foregoing passage contains in 
brief Leibniz’s answer. 
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beings in particular, which are destined to such a degree 
of happine>sB that the universe is concerned in it, in 
virtue of the Divine goodness which is imparted to each, 
so far as Kupromo wisdom can allow. 

9. As to the ordinary body*® of animals and other 
corporeal substances, which have hitherto been supposed 
to suiter total extinction and whose changes are de¬ 
pendent rather upon mechanical rules than ujMjn moral 
laws, I observed with pleasure that the author of the 
book l)c iJiacla (which is attributed to Hippocrates**) 
had some inkling of the trutli, when he expressly said 
that animals are not born and do not die and that 
the tilings wliicli wo suppose to come into lieing and 
jierish merely appear and disappear. This w'as also the 
opinion of Parmenides and of Molissus according to 
Aristolle**; for these men of old had more worth than 
we suppose. 

10. 1 am as ready as man con be to do justice to the 
modi'rns, yet 1 think they have carried ivform too far; 
among other things, in confounding natural with arfci- 

(1 liiis roips <jffO’na<re. E. roads cofos o/r 7 iVi<ti/e' ''‘usual history’). 

** llippooratvs, ‘tho fatlior of mtslioino,’ is ivo longer n'uardod 
as ihi* author of tho hv JJiaetn (irtpi Hiairrft), Tlie passago to which 
lioihni/ rofors is most probably the following: dTruAXvrai ^iv vvv 
ovSiv dirdi^raa' xpij/jLiratv, ovSi yiptrai o ri firf iral irpuaOty . . . xal 
atrrf, tl dnuOavtiv oluv t(, tl furd rrdvrw' iroC ydp airoOaytiTm ; 

ovre rd &y yfvitxBm' v66tv ydp (ffrai ; dAA’ at/frrat irdi'ra pLUOvreu 
«aJ Is Tti firfKtaTov lea'i (irrii] rwv yt hvyarwv, i. 4. ‘Now 

iifxin nriioiig all tilings is destroyed, and there does not conic into 
being thiit w'hieh was not in existence before. . . . And neither is it 
potwihle for an animal to die, except along with all things (for 
how shall it die?^; nor can that which i*< not come into being 
for whence shall it hep); hut all things grow and diminish to 
the greatest and to the least that is possihio.’ See Bywater, 
Ilemdiii Kphisn /iV/e/wtuc, Appendix ii. 

** Ik (’ae'o, r t, 14:0! pilv ydp aurS/y 3 \o>s d^rAov yiytaiv mad 

\f> 6 opdy av 9 iy ydp otr* yiyvtcOai ipnfftv ovr* ify 9 tipf(T$ai rajy dyraiy, dWd 
finyor 80WC1V (tree o2 vtpl MiXicradi' t< mil napfici'{ 5 i;e, oCr, tl mal 

raAAa A^yovfft maXdtt, dAA* ou <pviTiKais yt Sti vopiaat ktytiy. Cf, 
Wonado/egy, } 74, noto 116. But tho views of Parmenides and 
Melisstis, who deny tho reality of change or of becoming, ore very 
far n‘muvod from the position of Leibniz. They deny change or 
becoming of r«) If, not of each of a plurality of subsUmeea. 
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ficial things, through not having great enough ideas of 
the majesty of nature. They think that the difference 
between nature’s machines and ours is only a difference 
of size. This has lately led a veiy ablo man^** (the 
author of the Entretiens sttr la plumUie dcs ^/ondrs *“) to 
say that, when wo look closely at nature, we find it less 
wonderful [admimhle^ than we had thought, it being 
merely a kind of workshop. It seems to me that tliis 
is to give an idea of nature which is not quite just nor 
worthy of it”, and that it is only our system which 
shows how real and immense after all is the distance 
between the least productions and mechanisms that are 
made by the Divine w'isdom and the greatest aiiistic 
masterpieces of a limited mind [c.«5/<r/^J the difference 
being not merely one of degree, but even one of kind. 
Accordingly it is to ]>o observ'ed that the rnachiiK's of 
nature have a really infinite number of (►rgans and are 
so well equipped and so j)roof against all accidents that it 
is not possible to destroy them. A natural mncliino still 
remains a machino in its smallest parts, and moreover 

** Bcrnnrd lo Bovi<‘r do Ffnitciu llo (1657-1757'', u pophow of 
Piorn* Corneillo, was s<'rrc*tary of tlio Arnihwii tka Sctmten nf Paris 
from 1699 *741- of ills dutios as mn-rrt.ary was to preparo 

ovory year fllofitn or triliuios (o tlic iiitonory of those nK'inlu'rs of 
the 4 icaclciny w'ho hud djed during (lie, year, and among the ahlest 
of these pafs^rs is his elr Leilnm, puldisla'd in tlie Ifiifotre da 

VAnuh'mie lioyala das Snet^res da PariSf arnica 1716. He wrote a great 
deal of indilTerent verse; but his main woik I'onsisted in the 
populari^.iTig of seienlific ideas. There is a saying of his (whieh 
sounds liko a jmrody of Ixdimiz; (hat ‘everything is {Kissihle, and 
everybody is riglit.' 

‘Conversations on the Plurality of Worlds.' This hook (pul»• 
lished 1686) was intended to iKipularize the nstronortiioal theories 
of Copernicus. It has been several times translated into iJnglish. 

15 has merely ‘w'hich i.s not wortJiy of it* 

A machine made hy man has a finite numbt'r of ‘organs’ or 
parts having each a definite function in relation to the whole. 
The tooth of a wheel is an ‘ organ' of the who*;! and of tin* whole 
machino. But the material particles which make up (his tooth 
are not ‘organs’ of the wheel or the machine. Nature, on the 
other hand, is organic throughout; no part of it is not an 'organ ' 
of the whole, llius a natural machine has ‘a really infinite 
number of organs.' Cf. Monadotoffy, i 64. 
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it always remains the same machine it originally was, 
being merely transformed through different foldings 
it receives, and sometimes expanded, sometimes 
contracted and, us it were, concentrated, w^hen we think 
that it is lost. 

i r. Further, by moans of the soul or form, there is a 
r(‘jil unity which corresponds to what in us is called the 
Ego ; hut this c-annol be the case in regard to the machines 
of art or to more material mass, however well organized 
it may bo, which can be considered only as an army or 
a llock, or as a })ond full of fish or as a watch com¬ 
posts I of springs and wheels. Nevertheless if there were 
no real substantial | m/i/Vcs] there would bo nothing 
substantial or real in the collection. It was this that 
compelled M. Ctu'tlemoi"" to give up Descartes and to 
ado})t Democritus’s doctrine of atoms in order to find 
a real unit \u'nihi\. But atoms of matter arc contraiy to 
reason, besides being still composed of parts, since the 
invincible attachment of one part to another (even if 
it could rationally bo conceived or supposed) would not 

‘ Wh«*n I say “I,” I .spoak of on«‘ siihutuinco only; but an 
army, a flock, a pond full of finh, oven though it wore frozen and 
had become »t*lid with all the fish in it. will always bo a collection 
•if Movcral Huhstaiicoa.’ First Draft (O. iv. 473). Cf. Introduction, 
Part, iii. pp. 96 -q8. 

th-raud do Cordomoi (born early in the sevonteontli century, 
di«‘d 1684 , a French Cartesian, an*ivod independently at an 
Occnsimialist position, about the same tirno as Oeuliiicx dtwoloped 
Ills more famous system. See Kuno Fischor, Drsctirh-s and his School, 
hk. iii. eh. a. Ilis mo.st iinix^rtanl philosophical Work is IjC disceme-^ 
tntni till corps el dc I'lunr (1666', and it was in this hook that ho so far 
gave up DoHcnrtes as to adopt a theor)4. of atoms. Cf. Leibniz's 
IctUr (V fa Primessc Sophu- (1705) ;G. vii. 561'): ‘ M. Cordemoi, seeing 
tJiat compound things must i>e the result of simple things, was 
forc€M.l, Cartesian though he was, to have recourse to atoms, 
uhandoning hia master. . . .' Also /Wfir o Arnavfd (i686) (G. ii. 78'): 
‘ M. Cordemoi ... in order to account for the substantial unity in 
bodies, folt obliged to admit atoms or indivisible extended bodies 
in <irder to find something fixed to constitute a simple being.. . . 
4 Ie appears to have n'cognized somuthlng of the truth, but he had 
not yet seen in what the real notion of a substance consists.* 
Cordemoi, however, was more devoted to history than to philo¬ 
sophy. 
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make one part any the less different from another®’. 
Only atoms of substance, that is tt» say real units 
ahsulutely devoid of parts, are the sources of actions, and 
the absolute fimt principles of tho composition of things 
and, as it were, the ultimate elements in the analysis of 
substantLil things"'. They might be called metaphifsical 
points; they have something of the nuture of tife and 
they have a kind of imxcptimi, and mathcmatkal points 
jire their points of riew^'^ for expressing the univeme. 
But when a corporeal substance is contracted, all its 
organs tog('th€»r make but one physical /Mint fur us"*. 
Thus jiliysical points are only apparently indivisible. 
Mathematical points are indivisible |Mm 7 .s|, but they are 
only modalities. None but metai)hysical or substantial 
points (consisting of forms or souls) are indivisible [(?.rac^| 
and real ; and without them notliing would be real, since 
without genuine units there would bo no multi¬ 

plicity 

12. Having settled these things, I thought I had 
gained my haven, but when I set myself to meditate 
Uj)ou tho union ()f soul and body I was as it were driven 
back into the deep sea. For 1 found no way of ex])laining 
how the body transmits anything to the soul or vice versa, 
nor how one substance can communicate with another 
created substance. Ho far as can bo gathered from his 
writings, M. Descartes gave this up ; but his disciples, 

See pjirt ii. i>. 30. 

“ E. reads ‘substances/ In the First Draft, lAiUmix says: 
'What constitutes cniiiorcal substanco must be sometliing wljirli 
corresponds to wbiit is called ryo in us, which is indivisible and 
nevertheless active [jn^saatit}, for Ixjing indivisil||c and wit bout 
parts, it will no Ioniser be n lieinK by aggregation, but being uctivf 
it will be soinething subsiautial’ (D. iv. 473). 

E. reads ‘point of view*/ Mathenia(n-al points are rnendy 
positions in space, and when wo speak of fjositinns in s]»nce, wo 
are describing in a confused way tho essential dilTerentM-s between 
Monads. Cf. ifonadtJtjfft/t d 60'63. 

“ Cf. Monarliduyy, §§68 and 69. 

** Cf. Introduction, Part ii. pp. a8 sqq. 

‘The human mind is not capable of distinctly conceiving the 
difference of essence between soul and body and, at the same time, 
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Heoing that the common opinion is inconceivable^ held 
that we are aware of the qualities of bodies, because God 
makes thoughts arise in the soul on occasion of the 
motions of matter; and, on the other hand, when our 
soul wishes to move the body, they hold that it is God 
who moves the body for it. And as communication of 
motions also appeared to them inconceivable, they were 
of opinion that God gives motion to a body on occasion 
of tho motion of another body. This is what is called 
the sj/sfem of occasional causrSy which has been brought 
into wide repute l>y the excellent reflexions of tho author 
of the Rcchcrrhc dc la Vcritc^''', 

13. It must be admitted that tlicy have gone far into 
tho difliculty in tidling us what cannot bike place; but 
they do not appear to have removed it by their explana¬ 
tion of what actually does happen. It is quite true that 
one created substance has, in tho strict metai>hy8ical 
sense, no real influence upon another, and that all things 
and all their n'ality are continually produced by tho 
power \rcrtu] of God. But to solve problems it is not 
enough to make use of a general cause and to introduce 
what is calh'd Dens cx machina. For to do this, without 
ufl’ering any other exx)lanation which can be derived from 
the order of secondary causes, is just to have recourse to 
miracle. In philosophy wo must endeavour to give a 
reason for tilings by showing bow they are carried out 
by the Divine wisdom in conformity with tho notion of 
tho mutter we are dealing with ''". 

14. Accordingly, being obliged to admit that it is im- 

their union, for it would then Ixs nocc'^saVy to ooncoivo both us 
a Hinalo Itoing and at tho same time us tw'o diflorcnt things, which 
is a contrudiotion.’ (fJtirres ,ed. Cousin), vol. ix p, 13a. 

Arnold Conhnex (1635-1669; was the real founder of Occa¬ 
sionalism. Tho lirst part of his Ethka appeared in 1665, while 
Malebrancho’a gieat work was published in 1674. See Introduction, 
Part ii. pp. 43 sqq- Cf. Kuno Fiachor, /Descartes and his School, bk. iii. 
el^3. 

^ We must not make a vague reference to the Divine wisdom, 
but must show how it is present in particular departments of 
experience. 
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posmble the soul or any other real substance should receive 
anything from outside, unless through the Divine oinni* 
potence, I was insensibly led to an opinion whicli 
surprised me, but which seems inevitable and which, in 
fact, has very great advantages and very considerable 
beauties. It is this, that God at first so created the soul, 
or any otluT real unity, that everything must arise®'* in 
it from its own inner nature [yb«fAs| with a perfect 
spontaneUif as regards itself and yet with a perfect von- 
formity to things ojitsido of it. An<l thus our inner 
feelings [seiitimenfs] (that is to say, those which ai'o in 
the soul itself and not in the brain or in the iiner parts 
of the body), being only connocbKl phenomena of external 
things or rather genuine appearances and, as it were, 
well-ordered dreams'''’, fheso iidernal perceptions in the 
soul its 4 ‘lf must como to it from its original constitution, 
that is to say from the representative nature (capable of 
expressing Ixungs outside of it in relation to its organs'") 
which was given to it at creation and which constitutes 
its individual chaiacter. And accordingly, simfe each of 
these substances accurately represents the whole universe 
in its own way and from a certain point of view, and 
the perceptions or expressions of external things conu^ 
into the soul at tlieir appropriate time, in virtue of its 
own laws, ns in .a world ' * hy itself and as if then^ existed 
nothing hut Go<l and the soul (to adoj)t the jdirnso of 
a certain i)erson of high intellectual power, renowned 
for his piety’”), there will bo a perfect agreement betwecui 
all these substances, which will have the same result as 
would be observed ^f they had communication with one 

E. hn.H 'ariwfl.* As to tlio ‘ spontaneity ’ of the hoiiI arnl its 
‘creation,’ see Moiinddvgy, § 47, note 75. 

** ‘And sog4‘nuirio that th»’ycan iaj succossfully foro^cen.' First 
Draft (G. iv, 477). See Introduction, Part iii. p 98 Hfpi. 

That is, according to tho nature and disposition of its organn. 

•* E. has * the world.' 

•* Kirchmann suggests that this may perhaps refer to Foucher. 
But Leibniz uses the phrase, without any special refc-rerua) or 
acknowledgment, in a loiter to Fouchor, written in 1686. (G. L 38a.) 
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another by a transmission of species or of qualities, such 
as the muss of ordinary philosophers suppose ®‘. Further, 
as the organized mass, in which is the point of view of 
the soul, is more nearly expressed by the soul*’' and, 
conversely, is ready of itself to act, according to the laws 
of the coiporoal mechanism, at the moment the soul 
<lesm"S it, without either of them interfering with the 
laws of the other - the animal spirits (/c 5 “ and 

tlie blood having c'xactly at that moment the right 
motions to correspond tt) thf' i>iiasioiis and j)erceptions of 
the soul—-this mutual relationship, prearranged in each 
substance in the universe, j>roduces what we call their 
communkalion and alone constitutes the union of soul and 
hodif. And in this way we cjin understand how the soul 
has its seat iii the body llirough an immediate presence, 
wliich is as near as possible, since the soul is in the 
body as the unit \nnUc] is in tbo multiplicity which is 
the resultant of units [uni/c's] 

** S<M5 MmimWofttf, § 7, nottf lo. 

omits ‘ by the soul ’ (pat cUr), 

‘Animal spivit^ ’ was the nnino given by l)f'Senrto<» to eci’tiiin 
‘ very tino pnilicloa of the blood,' by means of which ho oxpininod 
muscular inovomont. Tho iiamo was clorivod from the Stoic 
irv(V}Mf through the early nuMiicul philosophers, such asO.'ilen, who 
Hponks of ‘ natural spirits * and ‘vital s])irits' ; hut Dt^scartes’s use 
of the term is original. ‘What I here call “spirits” are only 
bodies, and they have no otlier property except that tljey are vefry 
stnuil bodies wliieh move very quickly, like the fwirticb's <»f flame 
which come from a lighted torch ; so tliat they do not stay in any 
place, and as soon ns some of tliem enter the cavities of tho brain, 
others go ont again through th<' j)ores in its suhstnin'e, which pores 
lead them tt> the nerves and thcnc*« lo the muscles, by means of 
which they move the Unly in all tl»G different ways it can be 
moved.' l.es JUsskms (ie vAmr, part i. art. lo. Sef* also articles 11-13, 
and Afetfwi, part v, where he says tliat the ‘animal spirits’ arc ‘like 
a very suhtle wind, or ratltcr a very pure and vivid flame.* The 
name survives in common Innguagt', and the hy|)othcsis was only 
set aside by the re.sults of microscopic study in anatomy. Cf. Kuno 
Fischer, I/e9carft’« ami his School, bk. ii. ch. 9, § si. 

*' Descartes also held that the soul must be present to the whole 
uf^anisin. But he maintained that ‘ nevertheless there is in tho 
iHuly n i»art in which tho soul exercises its functions more specially 
than in any other part,* this spetdal * seat of tho soul ’ being the 
pineal gland in the brain. (Les Aissions, part i. articles 30-33.) 
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15. This hypothesis is very possible. For why might 
not GckI in the beginning give to substance an inner 
nature or force which could regularly produce in it 
—as in an automaton that is spiritual or emioiced with 
a living principle hut free in the case of a substance 
which partakes of reason —eveiything that will happen 
to it, that is to say, all the apjieiirances or expressions it 
will littvo, and tluit without the help of any created 
thing? This is the more likely since the nature of sub¬ 
stance necessarily recpiires and essentially involves a 
progivss or change, without which it would have m» 
force to act'". And as the nature of the soul is to 
represent thfi universe in a ver>" exact way (though with 
greater or less distinctness), the succession of representa¬ 
tions which the soul produces for itself will correspond 
naturally to the successitm of changes in the universe itself; 
while, on (he oth<?r hand, the body has ahso bo<*n adapted 
to the soul to fit the circumstances in which the soul is 
conceived ns acting outwardly. This adaptation of the 
b(Kly to the soul is the int»re reasonable injisrnuch as 
bodies are made only for sjdrits [espf'its\'^\ wdiich alone 
are capable of entering into fellowship with (Jod and 
celel>rating His glory. Thus as soon as wo see that this 
hypothesis of agreements \ accords is possible, we see 

ix-ihuiz seeks to .show (hut, on fits ]iy]K>thosiH, the ronnoxioii 
>»*l,we«*n Houl niui ttofly is niurli elosor. TIm* soul is * iniriiedintely ’ 
pres^mt to (he body sml thus has no special scut hut is in every 
pari (independently of tiie jiart’s position; as the unit is in every 
part of the whole. 

*• Tlio French is: «a avtomate spinhiel ou fitrwd, Formd conveys 
the idea of the forna or individual unity of ihp thin^. :ih in the 
phrase ' sultstantial form.’ 

** Eve.ry subsiunce hna spurUarifity^ inasmuch ns it prodiuM's from 
W*'thin itself the series of its staU-s or jdieriorneiia ; l»ut ratioiia! 
souls alone have/ifcert]^, for liberty is action under the Kuidunce of 
right reason. 

No substance can act upon anything outside of it. Thus its 
action must appear in some internal change. 

"* That i« to say, bodies are entirely subfudinate to spirits, as the 
realm of efficient causes is to that of final causcfs. See Motuutvlogy, 
concluding 

In the First Draft, Leibniz says: ‘ I call this the system of 
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also that it is the most reasonable hypothesis and that 
it gives a ^Vonderfiil idea of the harmony of the universe 
and the perfection of the works of God. 

16. There is also this great advantage in our hypo¬ 
thesis, that instead of saying that wo are free only 
apparently and enough for practical purjwscs, as several 
clever peoj)lo have lield, wo must rather siiy that wo are 
only a]>parently constrained, and that, to use strict meta¬ 
physical language, we })osso8S a perfect independenco as 
regards the iniluenco of all other created things This 
also throws a wonderful light upon the immortality of 
our soul and tho over unbroken preservation of our 
individuality, which is perfectly well-ordered by its own 
nature and independent of all external contingencies, 
whatever appearance there may bo to the contrary. 
Never has any systtan more completely shown our high 
calling. Every s]>irit lc.9pr/7| being like a world apart, 
sufficient to itself, independe-nt of oveiy other created 
thing, involving tho infinito, expressing tlio univoi*so, is 
as lasting, as continuous in its existence and as absolute 
as tho veiy universe of creabnl things. Thus wo should 
hold that each spirit should always play its part \faire 
f(futr\ in the universe in tho way that is most iitted to 
contrihuto to tlie perfection of tho society of all spirits, 
whi<‘h constitutes their moral union in ilie City of God. 
Then' is also hero a now and surprisingly clear proof of 
the «'xistence of God. For this perfect agreement of so 
many substances which have no communication with 
one another can come only from their common cause’*. 

17. In addition to all these advantages which this 

oorrespondonco’ (O. iv. 476\ llo is still fueling for tlio name 
* I'ro-oMtabliNhrd Ilitrinoiiy,’ which ho usns for the first time In 
tho First KrplanaUon of the jN>u‘ Sys/ern (1696'. 

Soe Intro<iuction, Part in. pp. 141 sqq. 

111 the First Draft, Leibiiix says: 'It is true that this is only 
by% participation, though limited, in the Divine perfections; for 
tho agi'oi'inout among tho efiects arises from their expressing the 
common cause’ (G. iv. 475). Cf. PHnceplcs of Mature and (f (?race, 
$ XI, note 49. 
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hypothesis has in its favour, it may be said that it is 
something more than a hypothesis, since it hardly 
appears possible to explain things in any other intelli¬ 
gible way, and since several great difficulties, which 
have hitherto perplexed men's minds [Ics cs^n'iis], stwm 
to disappear of themselves when we rightly comprehend 
this hypothesis. The expressions of ordinary language 
may also be quite well adapted to it. For wo may say 
that the substance whose condition [] explains 
a change in an intelligible way (so that wo may hold 
that it is this substance to which the others have on this 
))oint been adapted from the beginning, according to the 
order of the decrees of (lod) is the substance which, in 
1‘espect of this change, w’e .should consequently conceive 
as aviing upon the others'®. Thus the action t>f one 
substance uj)on another is not an emission nor n trans¬ 
plantation of an entity as i.s commonly sup]H>sod, and it 
can he rationally understood only in the way 1 have 
just mentioned. It is true that wo quite well conceive 
in matter both the emission and tho receiving of jmrts 
through which we are entitled to explain mechanically 
all the phenomena of pliysics ; but as material mass is 
not a substance it is evident that action as regards 
substiince itself can only be what I have Just said that 
it is. 

18. These considerations, however metajdiysical tlioy 
may appear, an? also of remarkable service in physics 
for establishing the laws of motion, as our will 

be able to show. For it may bo said that in tho impact 
of bodies each suffers only through its*own elasticity, 
Ccaused by^^ the motion which is already in it ^ And 

See Introduction, Part iii, pp. 105 «qq. 

Introduction. Part iii. p. no 

E. has ruuse du, *a (or tJie) cause of the.’ O. has rau/u' du, 

* caxiscd by the.' The Fir**! Draft has: ‘ wl»ich comes from a motion 
already existing in it' (G. iv. 476^ 

Leibniz opposes tho idea that there is a fixed quantity of 
motion dispersed throughout tho univor&o and puHSing iudjflerently 
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as to absolnto motion, nothing can determine it mathe¬ 
matically, since all ends '[se tr.rmine] in relations, with 
tlie ro'^nlt that there is always a perfect equivalence of 
hypotheses as in astronomy ; so that, whatever number 
of bodies wo take, we may arbitrarily assign rest or such 
and such a degree of velocity to whichever we like, with¬ 
out H being possible for us to bo refuted by the pheno- 
moru'i of motion, whether it be in a straight lino, in 
a circle, or composite. Yet it is reasonable to attribute 
to bodies real motions, according to the supposition 
which explains the phenomena in the most intelligible 
way, hii' this is in harmony with tho notion of activity 
\wtion\ which wo have here maintained''". 

}V(im «HM) Imriy to iinotlit-r. Ka<'h ho woiilil sny, has a for»-o, 

whi«‘fi in tlio cause of its uotual niotioiia, aii<J wla-n two ho<lios 
cikllHlts Um’io is cot a traiisfort'iico «>r motion from om* ti> lli(> other, 
hut, a iH-rtain roloasti of t Iim fs'iit-iip foi<-t‘ in oarh. ami this r«‘li>aso 
siiows itsolf in tiio ohislit'tty <>f Uioir n hound. Son Introduction, 
Part iit. (ip. Bq 

‘ At>si(hil«‘ motion ’ would ho motion tlint is not in .'inj'- dogroo 
ri'st. Jhit motion must always I10 dotoi*iniri«‘d throu:-'h relation. 
Out' hotly has motion only in roforenco to another, and. accoidiiigly, 
if wt' wish to dotormino whu'h ot tin' two trully (i.i>. absolutely! 
moves, We niiiHt refer them Ixith to sotni' third body ami so uii 
in/lnitum. 'J’he ‘ oqiiivali'iico of hyjiotheses in aHtrom»my’ probably 
refers to tho fact that tho hypothesis of Copornii-us ^^^473-I543), 
ai'coidiiig to W'liieh all tlio planots mo^o round tho sun, and tho 
hypothesis of'i’yoho Itrahe r54b-i6oi), aceording towhieh the sun 
moves rouml the <>arth aud the ofln-r planots move round the sun, 
equally wi-ll explaitu'd the ]iheuoinena as observed at that time, 
t'f. ti. IV. 369, and Doscartos, /V<«c»p«u, Part iii. §§ 15-1B. 

8eo Appendix C, p. ao-p 



KXPLANATION OF THP:NEW SYSTEM OF THE 
COMMUNICATION l^ETWEEN SUBSTANCES. 
BY WAY OF REPJ.Y TO WHAT IS SAID 
ABOUT IT IN THE JOURNAL OF SEPTEM¬ 
BER 12, 1695 ^ 1696. 

PREFATOliY NOTE. 

In tiie JoHnittl dm Samufs for Sr|)1oinlir*r. 1695, tluTo 
appt'arod a lottor to IamIhu/. from i’nuchor in which varioiiH 
ohjcctioiiB to the A'mc Sifsfrm wnv stated. Siimm Foucher 
(l644-r696) was a Canon of J)ijon, wlio j>rof<'Hsc(l philoMophicn) 
scepticism and endeavoured to restore the t.eiieliin}» of the- later 
Acaileiniea, somewhat as tiassendi souj,dd to interjjret anew 
tho doctrines of Kjiieurus. Eetween 1676 iirnl 1695 Leihni/, 
corresponded with Foueher, disenssiapf in the earlier letters 
questionH regardin^^ the Iheory of knowledge and in the later 
letters questions of Physics. Foucher’s comparatively early 
death was to some, extent due to overwork. In 1697 Leibniz, 
writes to Nicaise (G. ii. 566) : ‘ I am grieved at the death of 
M. Foueher. His curiosity was limited, and was direc-t<id only 
to certain somewhat dry matters, and even these he did not 
treat with the accuracy tliey required. Perhap.s his aim was 
merely to bo the resuscitator of the Aeadernicii, as M. Gussendi 
has resuscitated the Sect of Epicurus. Bui he ought not to 
hai'j confined himself to generalities. Plato, CitMTo, Sextus 
Empiricus and others might have enabled him to make a real 
advance. And under pretext of doubting, he might have 
established good and useful truths. 1 look the liberty of giving 

* The reference is of course to the letter of Foueher in tho Journal 
dcH Sarants. 
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him my opinion as to this ; but he had perhaps other views of 
which I did not know enough. Yet he had much cleverness 
and subtlety and he was a most virtuous man, and hence 
I lament him.’ (Cf. G. i. 365.) Leibniz replied to the objections 
of F’oiicher in an Explanation of the New System, which appeared 
in the Journal des Savants for April, 1696. A further Explana¬ 
tion (called by Erdmann the Troisiiime Eclaircissement) was 
])uhlished in the Journal for November, 1696. I have translated 
these two Explanations, omitting that which Dutens and 
Erdmann call Second Eclaircissement (E. 133, J. S. Feb. 1696, 
cf. G. iv. 498), as the Troisieme itclaircissement contains practi¬ 
cally the whole of it. 

In Fouchcr’h letter of objections there appears the simile of 
the clocks, which Leibniz passes over in his immediate reply 
but takes up and develops in the Second and Third Explana¬ 
tions, Foueher writes : ‘It will be granted you that God, 
the grtMit Artificer of the universe, can so perfectly arljust all 
the organic parts of a man's body, that they may be capable 
of producing all the motions which the soul combined with 
this body will desire to produce in the course of his life, with¬ 
out the soul having the power to change these motions or to 
modify them in any way, and that on the other hand God can 
make a conslriictioii in the soul (be it a mechanism of a new 
kind or not), by means of which all the thoughts and modifi¬ 
cations which correspond to these motions might successively 
arise at the same moment in which the body performs its 
corresponding functions, and it will also be granted you that 
this is no more im^iossihle than to make two clocks keep time 
[s'ttecon/rrj so well and go so uniformly that at the moment 
clock A strikes twelve, clock H will strike twelve also, so that 
we imagine the two clocks to be kept going by the same 
weight or the same spring’ (P’. 129b ; G. iv. 488). The 
simile was originally applied in this wpy by Geulincx. See 
Introduction, Part ii. p. 43 note ; cf. Third Explanation of the 
New System, p. 331 note. 

In the traiisliition of the Explanations T follow G.’s revised 
text (G, iv. 493, 5cx> sqq.). E. gives them as they were origin¬ 
ally published (PI. 131, 134 sqq.). 

I recollect, Sir, that in compliance with what I under- 
sTood to bo your desire, I communicated to you my 
hypothesis in philosophy several years ago, although at 
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the same time I iiulicated to you that I had not yet 
resolved to make it known.- I asked your opinion of it 
in exchange; but I do not recollect having received 
objections from you: otherwise, teachable f as 

I am, I should not have caused you to offer the same 
objections twice over. Nevertheless they still come in 
time, although they come after T liave ])ublishod. For 
I am not of those with whom tJie committing of them¬ 
selves to an opinion takes tho place of reason, as you Avill 
find w'hon you are able to say that you have brought 
forward * any precise and urgent reason against my 
opinions ; which apparently has not been your purpose \ 
Your intention was to speiik as an able Academic ^ and 
thus to give an opportunity for a thorough investigation 
of things. 

1^1 intended to exi)Iain here, not tho principles of 
extension \Ti‘tr}uhic\, but tho principles of that wliicli 
is actually extended \ Vetcndu cifirtif] or of bodily mass; 
and these prineipbiS, in my opinion, are mil unities, that 
is to say, substances possessing a genuine unity*. 

2. Tho unity of a clock, which you imuition, is in iny 
view quite other than that of an animal; for an animal 
may be a substjince possessing a genuine unity, like what 
is called ego [wio# j in us ; wdiile a clock is nothing but an 
aggregate [asscmblaftc\. 

3. I do not find tho principle of the anirnars conscious¬ 
ness [le jprincipe sensitif] in the arrangement [difijiosiiionl 
of its organs ; and 1 agree that this arrangement concerns 

only the bodily mass’. 

• 

■ E. has ‘ wlion you aro aVjlo to bring forward.' ^ 

* E. adds * on this occasion.' 

* In reference to Foucher's jihilosoidiical position. See rrefutory 
Note 

••In O.’b text the paragraphs aro numbered. In E.'m text they 
aro not numbered, and the paragraphs aro diJh’i^'iitly ilividcd. 

* Foucher had maintained that ‘the essential principles of ex¬ 
tension cannot really exist.’ i. e. that extension has no ultimate 
real elements. (£. 129 a; G. iv. 487.) Cf. Appendix H, p. 329. 

* Foucher had said: 'Whatever an*angemont [fi^sposifum] the 
organs of an animal might have, that is not enough to make it 

Y 
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4. I notice these things in order to prevent misunder¬ 
standings, and to show that what you say on this point 
is hy no means contrary to what I have brought forward 
Thus it appears that you do not make mo out to be 
wrong In requiring genuine unities, and in consequently 
rehabilitating the substantial forms. But when you 
appear to say that the soul of the lower animals mu.st 
have reason, if we attribute feeling \ smfitwmt] to it®, that 
is an inference*" of which 1 do not see the proof**. 

5. With laudable «mdour you recognize that my 
hypothesis of harmony or coneomitaiice is po<.siblo. But 
you .still liavo a certain rej>ugnanco to it; doubtless 
because you think that it is purely arbitniry, through 
not being aware that it follows from my view regarding 
unities; for everything in my theory i.s connoctod to¬ 
gether. 

6. Accordingly you ask, Sir, of what use is all this 
elaborate contrivance which T attribute to the Author of 
nature'’? As if one could attribute too much contrivance 
to Him, and as if this exact mutual corro8pondenc€> of 

n)U8<-ious [sen.'siWp 1; for in Hhort this hiis to do with nothing but 
thu oJ'gnniu and nieelinnical ^tructuro, and 1 do not ihul you 
am rigiit in attriluiting totho lower animals a pi i (triple of coiisoious- 
noss, suh.slnni ially difToront from that of inon ' ;E. 129 b ; (■«. iv. 488;. 

" E. docs not have this sontonco. 

• Foncher wrote: ‘After all, it is not without ground that th« 
Cartosians lU'.knowlodgo that if wo allow to tho animals u principlo 
of nins<-ioitsnosi>, onjMihlo of di.stingui.shiiig good from ovil, we mubt 
also, us a coiisequotK't*, allow to them reason, disorimiiiatiori and 
judgment ’ (E. 129 b ; G. iv. 488''. In the Remartfuefi sur ks Objedions d« 
M. Foucher Jieibniz replies: ‘I do this* [attribute to the animals 
a principle of eonseiousness, substantially different from that of 
rneii] ‘ beeausi- we do not find that the ancmnls make the reflexion# 
which constitute reason and which, producing the knowledge of 
iieceHsary truths or science, make the soul capable of personality. 
The lower animals, having perception, distinguLsh good and evil; 
but they are not capable of mor.al good and evil, which prosupposo 
reason and conscience' ;G. iv. 49a). Cf, Monadoloffif, §§ 25-30. 

** £. reads * you make use of an inference.’ 

E. reads ‘force.’ 

^ Foucher'a question is: ‘Of what use is all this great elaborate 
contrivance among substances, unless to make us believe that they 
act upon one another, although this is not the case?’ (E. 130a; 
G. iv. 489). 
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substancoB, through the special laws which each has ut 
the beginning receiTed, were not a thing most admirable 
in itself and worthy of its Author I You ask also what 
advantage I find in it. 

7. I might refer to what I have already* said ; but 
I reply, first, that when a thing cannot but be there 
is no need to ask of what use it is, before we admit it. 
Of what use is the incommensurability of the side with 
the diagonal ? 

8. I reply in the second place, that this correspondence 
is of use in explaining th «3 communication of substances 
and the union of the soul with the body, through tlje 
laws of nature wlii<'.h have boon established from tlie 
first \pnr itriin('c\ without having recourse tuther to 
a transmission of species'* j qualities \ wliich is incon- 
ceivahlo, or to a new intervention of God, which seems 
out of accord with the fitness of things. For it is to be 
observed that as tln'ro are laws of nature in matter, so 
there are also laws of nature in souls or forms ; and the 
meaning of these laws is that which I have just indicated. 

9. Again, 1 am asked wlionce it comes that God does 
not think it enough to produce all the thoughts and 
modifications of the soul, without these useless bodi(^, 
which the soul, it is said, can neither move, nor know. 
The answer is easy. It was God’s Avill that there should 

** Has Leibniz shown that his prn-ostHblislio«l hiinnony 
but \h> ’ ? In tlie /tetmrf/tit/f already quotod, ho says: ‘ This olubonito 
oontnvanro, wiiich makes each substanco corrc.spf>nd to all otborn, 
is necessary because all hubstanccs arc tlie eftbet of a supremo 
wisdom ; and it was no| otherwise possiblo (ui any ralo in tho 
order of iiatuiv and without miraclos) to bring about their in tor- 
depeudonce and the changing of one by anotlier or In cons«^pii-nc« 
of another. It nevertheless remains true that tliey act upon on«i 
another, provided we give a right sense to these wordn. . .. tied is 
not obliged to make a system, about which we are not liable to 
make mistakes ; as He was not obliged to avoid the system of the 
earth’s motion, in order to save us from the error ihto which 
almost all astronomers fell until Copernicus’ (U. iv. 49a> 

See Monaddogy, f 7, note 10. 

** £. has * 1 shall be asked.' The question was put by Foueher 
in his letter of objections. 


Y 2 
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be more substances rather than fewer, and He thought 
it right that these modifications of the soul should corre* 
spond to something outside 

10. No substance is useless; they are all made to 
co-operate ” towards fulfilling the plan of God. 

11. I am also far from admitting that the soul does not 
know bodies, although this knowledge arises without any 
influence of the ono upon the other. 

12.1 will not even shrink from saying that the soul 
moves the body ; and as a Copornicun speaks truly of the 
rising of the sun, a Platonist of tho reality of matter, and 
a Cartesian of tlie reality of sensible qualities provided 
we rightly understand them, in the same way I hold 
that it is most true to say that substances act upon one 
another, provided we understand that ono is tho cause of 
changes in the other in consequence of the laws of the 
harmony. 

13. The objection which is based on the supposed 
lethargjt of bodies, which would bo without activity 
while the soul believes them to bo in motion, 
cannot hold because of this v(‘ry unfailing correspondence, 
which the Divine wisdom has establLshod *®. 


’• Tn the lientarquen Leihiii/ says : ‘ Bodies wort? iieeeHsury s«, that 
there might he produced iiot oiily our uuilios and sttuls but also 
thost? (»f the otitor corporeal substances, animals and plants, whioli 
are in our bodies and in those which surround lis' (O iv. 493'. 
This last senltMico indicates Leibniz’s real answer to the difTiciilty 
(the answer lie would Inivo gi^o^ in later years', viz, that ulti¬ 
mately all bodies ar<' stnils or Monads, so that to ask why there 
are bodic's is to ask w'hy there are other souls. Is the answer 
sufficient? , 

E. has ‘they all co-operate.’ 

E. hixs ‘ I will oven raise no objection against saying.' 

*• i.e. the qualities of bodies, ns they are perceived by our senses. 
As sensations, facts of consciousness, these are real, according to 
Desoartes; but as qualities of bodies they are confused and there¬ 
fore unreal. See I^innpfa, Pni't i. |§ 66-70. 

" Foucher says that, on Leibniz’s hypoihe.<*i8, ‘even although no 
motion took place in bodies ’ [in harmony with the action of the 
* soul], * the soul would nevertheless always think that such a motion 
dees take place ; in the same way as sleeping people think they are 
moving their limbs and walking, while nevertheless their limbs 
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14. I have no knowledge of these idle, useless, and 
inactive masses, to which i-eference is made. There is 
activity [action] everywhere, and I maintain it even 
more fully than does the received philosophy ; because 
I hold that there is no body without motion, no 8uV>- 
stance without force [effort\'^\ 

15. I do not understand the nature of the objection 
that is contained in the words:— In truth, Sir, is it not 
evident that these opinions urre foi'med leith a special purpose 
in view, and that these st/stems, appearing hy way of after’ 
thought [venant apri's coup], were constructed merely to safo 
guard certain principles y All hypotheses are made with 
a special purpose in view, and all s^^stems appear hy way of 
afterthought [riennent apres roup], in order to safeguard 
phenomena or a]>pourances ; hut I do not see what aro the 
princiidos in favour of wlu’ch I am said to he ]>rejudicefl 
and whicli 1 wish to safeguard. 

i(>. If it is meant that I am led to my hypothesis also 
hy reasons a priori or by fixed principhts, as is actually 
the case; this is ratlier a commendation of the hypo¬ 
thesis tlian an objection to it. It is usually enough that 
a hypothesis be proved a posteriori, by being nde(piate to 
the phenornona; but when there aro in addition other 
reasons for it, and these a priori, it is so mucli the hottc 3 r. 

17. But perhaps what is meant is that, having invented 
a new opinion, 1 liave delighted to make use of it, rather 
to give myself airs because of its novelty than hecanse 
I have found any usefulness in it. 1 am not sure. Sir, 
that you have so had an opinion of mo as to attrilaito to 
me these thoughts, f’or you know that I love truth, and 
that, if I W'ere so fond of novelties, I should have* more 

are at rest and do not move at nil. So, when wide awnlto, aouln 
would alwayn continue to be pornunded that their )K^di<‘K move in 
obedience to their volilionn, though neverthelcw* thf-m idle and 
useless masses would be inactive and would remain 111 a continual 
lethargy ’ (E. 130 a; G. iv. 489). 

That is, force which is not necoHsarily observed, but includes 
tendency or the active potentiality of observed force. 
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eagorness to produce them—especially those whose sound¬ 
ness is recognized. But, lest those who know me less 
should give to your words a meaning which we should 
not like'*'*, it will bo enough to say, that in my opinion 
it is impossible otherwise to explain transeunt actwiiy 
[ Vaction nnam;nte\^^ in conformity with the laws of nature, 
and that I thought that tlie ikso of my hypothesis would 
be evident, owing to the difliculty which the most able 
philosophers <»f our time have found ns to the inter¬ 
relation [rommioikation] of niiiuls Irs/MvVi] and bodies, 
and f3V<-n of bodily substances with ono another: and 
I do not know but that yo«i yourself have found some 
difliculty in this. 

iH. It is tru(* that, in my view, there are forces [efforts] 
in all substunci's : hut these forces |c/?br/,s j are, rightly 
speaking, only in the substance itself, and what follow's 
from them in other siihstances takes place only in virtue 
of a harmony pie rsfahlishcd'^* (if 1 may use the w'ord), and 
in no W'iso hy a real intluenoo or ))y the transmission of 
some species or (|uality®\ As 1 have exjdained what 
activity [adiowj and passivity [pa.w'on] are, the nature 
t»f force [cj/'ort] arnl of resistance may be inferred. 

K). Y'ou say. Sir, tliat you know there arc still many 
tiuestions to he put, before those which we hare been discussing 
can be decided. But perhaps you will find that I have 
already put these questions ; and 1 am not sure that your 
Acadiunics have applied w'hat is good in their method 
more rigorously and elTectively than P’. I strongly 

” K. refl«ts ‘rontrnry to my intoiitioiiM.« 

” Ttiut is, nativity which lippareiitly Iwyond tho suhatanco 

itdclf aiul has ofTocis in otiier KukstaucoH. It is the same thing aa 
tho ‘ inlluoju'o ’ of ono sul»stanco upon anotlior. Soo iJe tpsa A'lilum 
1^1698', § 10 ;,K. 157 b ; (J. iv. 510), "whi-n' Lfibniz usee tho expro.<i!»ioa 
iranstunteH ereatutaruin achones. 

** This is tho lirst use of the term by Leibniz. 

** See § 7. note 10. 

FoiK’hor wroto: ‘Wo ought to obsonro tho laws of the 
Academics, tho second of which forbids us to put in question 
matturs wliioh we clearly see cannot bo settled, as are almost all 
those of which we have bean speaking; not that these questions 
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approve of et^ekizig to demonstrate truths from tirst 
principles: it is more useful than people think, and 
I have often” put this precept in practice. Thus I com¬ 
mend what you say on this jwint, and I would that your 
example may load our philosophers to think of it as they 
ought. 

20. I will ndd a further reflexion, which seems to me 
helpful in making the reality and use of my sj\stom better 
understood. You know that M. Ihscaites believed in 
the conservation of the same quantity of motion in bodies. 
It luiH b<‘eri shown that ho was wrong in this : but I have 
shown that it is still true that there is conservation of 
the wune moving force, instc'ad of which he put (piantitv 
of motion. Nevertludess, he was }>orplex«Hl )>y th*' 
changes which take jdace in the body i:» consequence 
of modiheatiojis of the soul, Is'causo they seemed to 
break this law. But he thought h<' had ftuind a way 
out of it (wliich is certainly ingeniou.s) in saying tliat 
we must di;>(inginsii between motion and tiir«>ction ; and 
that the st>ul cannot increase n<»r diminish the moving 
foive, but tliat it changes the direction or determination 
of tin' oeurse of ilu* animal spirits, and that it is in this 
way that voluntary motions take placeit is true that 
ho inatle no attempt to explain how the s<»ul acts so as to 
change tin* cttui*se of bodies, for then* se,(uiis as much 
difliculty in this as there is in saying that the soul gives 
motion to bodies, unless with me you have recoursi- to 
the pre*c.stablished harmony ; but it is to be observed 
that there is another latv of nature, which I have discr»vered 
and proved, and ^’^ftiich M, Descartes was unaware of, 
namely, that there is conservation not only of tho same 
quantity of moving force, but also of the same quantity 

ar© obsoliitoly but b«rau«e they nrr* N()|iib]i> <-»i»Iy iij 

a certain order, which requires that philosophers shoubl bemu by 
coining to an agn>em(*nt as to the infallible mark of Initb, and 
ahould confine themselvea to denionatratioUM from first principlea’ 
(E. 130 b ; G. iv. 490). 

E. omits 'often/ Cf. Introduction, Part ii. p. 59. 

* See Monadoloffiff § 80, note ia7, and Introduction, Part iii. p. 89. 
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of direction in whatever line [de qiielqtte cdUY^ we take it in 
the tvorld. That is to say, drawing any straight line you 
please, and taking also such bodies and so many of them 
as you i)l 4 ^a 80 , you will find that, considering all these 
bodies tog4*ther, without omitting any of those which act 
upon any one of those which you have taken, there 
will always be the same amount [quantitc] of progreasion 
in the same direction [ilu meme c 6 tv\ in all lines parallel 
to the straight line you have taken—obsendng that the 
total aniount of i)rogressi4m is to be calculated by sub¬ 
tracting from the aniount of progression of the bodies 
which go in the given direction, the amount of progression 
of those which go in the ojiposito direction This law, 
being as good an<l as general as tlu* other, dt'seived as 

-* K. rontlH ras tfUi'biur ciW. 

Sf'i« Pnn' iplm of Sttfurr anti of fhace, § 11, note 48 Cf. Kpittfola art 
Ihrtmillinm (1696 (O. Math. iii. 243; E. 108 not**): ‘In ttio next 
jiinco it i** to ho obs«'rv<**t (itat I make a diatinetion between abHoiutii 
foive and ilirectiiiK t’oree, nltiiou;'h I ean deduce and dcnunistrate 
ilir<‘ctiiiu force from the solo consideration of ubsoliiU' power. And 
iiid<>ed I prov<* that I hero is con.servation not only of the Rnme 
absolute force or quantity of action in the world, but also of the 
same directing force and tho Haine quantity of direction in the 
MUiie lines [«!(/ eastitim parted], i.«*. tin* sumo ipiantity of progression, 
its direction being taken into account ami the quantity of pro¬ 
gression being counted equal to the muss multijilicd by tho 
velocity, and not by the .square of the velocity’ l»u', not 
‘Nevertheless tJiis quantity of progression differs from ({uantity 
of motion in this way, that when two bodies are moving in 
opjiosite diri'etions their total cpiantity of motion (in tin* Cartesian 
s«*nse’ is to be got by atldiiig togi'ther the quantity of motion of 
«uicb (calculated as the mass into the vobx'ity); but tlie quantity 
of progression is tti be got by siibtraeting the one from the other; 
for in .such a case tie* diffi*reiice b»'tween the qiiaiititie.s of motion 
will be the <piHiitity of progression. Th«;ivfore wln>n Descjirteu 
tliouglit that lie could safeguard tho soul’s power of acting on the 
body in this way, that while tho soul cannot increaao or diminish 
the quantity of motion in tlio world, it can nevertheless increase 
or diminisli the quantity of direction of tho [animal] spirits, he 
errt'd througli not know'ing this new law of ours regarding the 
conservation of the quantity of din^ctiou. wliieh is no less iieautiful 
and inviolable than the law of the eonservntion of absolute force 
[iij-tMs] or p^wer of action.’ The ‘quantity of progreasion ’ would 
nnw*lH> called a projtvtion of tho quantity of motion. A full 
explanation, with digrams, will be found in the appendix to 
Boutroux’s edition of the Monwloh)^. 
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little to be broken, and this is so, according to iny 
system*', in which there is conservation of force and 
direction, and none of the natural laws of bodies aro 
broken, notwithstanding the changes which take place 
ill body in conseipienco of changes in the soul. 


APPENDIX H. 

ON THE ELEMENTS OF EXTENSION. 

One of Foufhcr'a objoctiotih to the AVic St/.stf'm waw baRod on 
the contention that exteiiHion lui» no ultirnate real eleiiientR 
(E. 129a ; G. iv. In nome Hvnutrqut-s aur les OhjerftoMu lif 

M. Foucher ((1. iv. 490) Jjcibniz rejdios ; ‘ Tlie author of the 
objection doe« not «eem to Inive rightly underHtood uiy view. 
Extension or sjuice, and the surfaces, linea and points tlnit can 
be conceived in it. an* nothing but relations of order or orders 
of co-ex 14 enee, both as reganls that whieh aetunlly exists 
and us reganls the pi^ssible thing that might be put in plare 
of that which exists. Thus they have no ultimate component 
elements \iiriiK{}us\, any more than number has. And as 
a brok»‘n nuinla*!*, for instanee .t, can lie further broken into 
l^vo fourths or toiir-eigliths and so on ad fnJmiftttM, without our 
being able to reach the absolutely Kuiullest fractions or to 
conceive the number as a whole formed by the combi nation of 
ultimate elements, so it is with a line which can be divid(‘d, 
jnst like this number. Again, strictly speaking, the number 
in the abstract is a perfectly simple ratio not at all 

foniied by the compounding of other fractions, although in 
numbered thing.s there is equality between two-fourtlis and 
one-half. And we nmy say as mindi regarding an absharf line, 
since corapoun<ling takers place only in ronerff^ things, or tin* 
masses of which these abstract lines indicate the relations. 
And it is also in this w'ay that mathematical points are to be 
regarded : they are merely modalities, that is to say extremi¬ 
ties. And as in the abstract line all is indefinite, it has 
reference to everything which is possible, as in tlie case of 

” E. reads 'and this’ [i.«. the breach of tlie lawj 'is avoided by 
my system.’ 
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fractions of a number, without our troubling about divisions 
actually made, which indicate points in the line in various 
ways. But in actual substantial things the whole is a sum or 
aggregate of simple substances or rather of a multitude of real 
units [unitiK\. And it is the confounding of the ideal and the 
actual that has brought the whole matter into confusion and 
has produc(!<l the labj-rinth de compositions coniinui. Those 
who have supposed the line to be made up of points have 
souglit lor the primary elements in ideal things or relations, 
which was quite a mistake; and those who have found that 
relations like number or space (which inehides the order or 
relation ot [)Ossible co-exist(;nt thiiigs) cannot be formed by 
the aggregation of points, hiive, usually made tin* mistake of 
denying the ]>rimary elements of substantial realities, as if 
they bad iio primary unities, or as if there were no simple 
suhstaiicc's. Ni'verthelesH number and the line are not chinttri- 
cal things, although they are not th\is eoinj)ounded, for the^' 
are relations whieh invoJvi* eternal tnPhs, in accoulanee with 
which the phenoiuf'ria of nature are onlercd. Hence it may 
he said that, considered in the abstract, and } are inde])en- 
dent ot one another, or rather the total ratio [mpport] ), is 
anterior in the orde.r of reason \d(tns Ic sipnr de lu sis 

the Seh(»lastics say to thi; partial ratio since it is by the 
subdivision of the half that we come to the fourth, following 
the order (if what is itleal; and the same is the ease with th*‘ 
line, in which the whole is anterior to the part because the 
part is only [lussible and ideal. But in roalitl^'s, in whieh 
there are only divisions actually made, the whole is merely 
a sum or aggri-gate, as in the case of a flock of .sheep. It is 
true that the numher of simple substances which entei into 
a mass, however small it be, is infinite, since in addition 
to the soul which constitutes the real unity of the animal, the 
body of the sheep (for instance) is actually subdivided, that 
is to say it i.s also an aggregate of invisible animals or plants 
(whieh are likewise compound) besides that which constitutes 
also their real unity ; and although this proceeds ad infinitum, 
it is manifest that ultimately all is reducible to these unities, 
the remainder or the aggregates being merely well-founded 
phenomena,' 



THIRD EXPLANATION'—EXTRACT FROM A 
LETTER OF M. D. L. REGARDING HIS 
PHILOSOPHICAL HYPOTHESIS AND THE 
CURIOUS PROBLEM, PROPOUNDED T() 
THE MATHEMATICIANS BY ONE OF HIS 
FRIENDS. WITH AN EXPLANATION RE¬ 
GARDING SOME DISPUTED I’OINTS IN 
PRECEDING JO UHNAL^S BJrrWEEN THE 
ALTHOR OF.THE PlilN(JrLfCS OF 
AND THE AUTHOR OF THE OJUFAmoNS. 
1696. 

Some learned and acute friends of inino having con- 
sidered my new liypothtisis on the gr<‘at question of ihr. 
union of nonl and Iml/j, and having found it of value, 
have asked me to give some explanaii«n4s regarding But 
objections wJiich have been brouglit against it aiid whicli 
arose from its not having been rightly undorsictod. 
I think the matter may be made intelligible to minds of 
every kind by the following illustration. 

Suppose two clocks * or two watches^ which perfectly 

* £. haa ‘Third Exjtlanation,* winch Im omitted l>y d. 

^ NioholaM Hartnookcr. ‘ M.D.L.' is a ])n<. udonyin ot Lcjhniz. 

* See Fi'<‘fatory Koto. Oeulincx’s Uhe of tlio m jis follows : 

‘Hy will certainly dr>CH not move the moving powr-r that it may 
move my limbs; but lie who impiirtoii in<aion to riiattur and 
laid down laws for it, Himself also formed my will. Therefore 
He bound togeilier those most diverse things (tlio motion of 
matter and the choice of my will), so that when my will wills, 
such a motion as it wills occurs, and on the other hand when 
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keep time together \s'accord€nt\. Now that may happen 
in three ways. The first way consists in the mutual in- 
iluenco of each clock upon the other; the second, in the 
care of u man who looks after them ; the third, in their 
own accuracy. The first way, that of influence, was 
ascertained on trial by the late M, Huygens to his great 
astonishment. He attached two largo pendulums to the 
same piece of wood. The continual swinging of these 
pendulums imparted similar vibrations to the particles of 
the wood ; but os these difleroiit vibrations could not 

the motion occurs, tl»o will wills it, withoiit nny cnusnlity or 
ii)fliU‘n(;o cif the ono upon tho othtjr; ns in the cum* of 

two clocks which arc carefully aiijustcd together to the daily 
course of the sun, as often us the one strikes and tells us the 
hours, the other strikes in the same way and indii-ntcs the hours, 
and Oinf apart from any caiisiility, l*y which the ono might produce 
this effect in the other, hut solely on account f»f the connexion 
which comes from th«» fact that both were made by tho snini* 
art and with similar workmuriHliip. Thus, for example, the 
motion of the tongue accompanies our volition to speak, and this 
volition accompanies that motion : and the motion iloes not de|>c'nd 
upon tho volition, nor tho volition upon the motion, hut both 
di'peiul ttpon tho S4»me Supremo Artificer, Avho lias so wonderfully 
i-ounceleii amt hotind tlieiii togctlior.’ h'thira, Tmct. I. cap. § a, 
note 19 ; Land's ed., vot. iii. p, uii. Cf. ibid noie^H ; liund, iii. aao. 
Cf. also IntrodiictiiiM, Part ii. p. 43. 

‘ Christian Iluygeiis !i63q-i 695) was a mathemiitician, phy¬ 
sicist and astronomer, who lived for tho most part in Holland, 
wliero hi' was horn, and in France, w’here Leibniz, coming to 
Paris in 1673, met him. Anticipating tho revocation of the Kdict 
of Nantes, the Protc.stant Iluygous left Paris in 1681 and returned 
to llollaiul, but be eniitinucd to eorro.spond with Is.dhniz on 
mathemalienl subjects. In 1673 Huygens published his great 
work IhiiiiliKjtum Oscifiaf<jnum, mu </e t/tofu ptntiuluntm ad koridogm 
ndaptatn, in which ho gavi* a full account of a discoverj' he had 
iiiado in 1656, that ot the pendulum clock4 Among the other 
great works of Huygens were discoveries in I'onnexion with the 
astronomy of the planets, the undulatery theory of light,' and 
the use uf spiral .springs for regulating tlte latlnnces of watches. 
Is^ibnix frequently acknowledges his great iudebtodnes.s to 
Huygens in regard to matluunatica, and in July, 1695, he writes 
t.<» Nieuiso: ‘Nothing can equal the loss of the incomparable 
M. Huygens. M«>8t ctu'iainly ho ought to be named immediately 
after ^taliloo and Descartes. He might still have given us great 
light ui>on nature' (U. ii. SSa). But elsewhere ho says that 
‘ M. lluyg<‘ns had no taste for metaphysics.' LeUre h Jtemond (1714) 
(E. 70a b; G. iii. 607). 
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oontinue in their proi>er order, without interfering with 
one another, unless the pendulums kept time together, 
it happened, by a kind of wonder, that even when their 
swinging was deliberately disturbed they soon came to 
swing together Again, somewhat like two stretched striiign 
that are in unison. 

The second way of making two clocks (even though 
they be bad ones) constantly keep time together would 
be to put them in charge of a skilled workman who 
should keep them together from moment to moment. 
I call this the w'ay of tissistance. 

Finally, the third way will bo to make the two clocks 
Ipnuhdes] at lirst with such skill and accuracy that we 
can be sure that they will always afterwards keep time 
together. This is the way of j^rc^-established agrc'oinent 
[co«.N'c«^c>wcw/]. 

Now j>ut the soul and the body in jdace of the 
two clocks. Their agreement [accord] or sympathy wll 
also iii’ise in one of tlieso three ways. The way of inr 
fluence is that of the common philosoi)hy; hut as we 
Ciinnot conceive material j)arli(‘les or imniatorial species 
or qualities which cun pass from one of tht*se substances 
into the other, wo am obliged to give up this opinion. 
Ilie leay of assistance is that of the system of occasional 
causes; but I hold that this is to introduce 7 )cm.s’ e.r 
machina in a natural and ordinary matter, in whifdi it is 
reasonable that God should int<‘rvene only in the way in 
which He suj>port8 [ronrourt dj all the other things of 
nature. Thus there remains only my hypothesis, that 
is to say, the way of the harmony pre-cstahlished by a con¬ 
trivance of the Divine foresight, which ha.s from the 
beginning formed each of ilioso substances in so jx^rfect. 
so regular and accumte a manner that by merely follow¬ 
ing its own laws which were given to it when it came 
into being, each substance is yet in harmony with the 
other, just as if there uvere a mutual influence between 
them, or as if God were continually putting His hand 
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upon them, in addition to His general support [con- 
vurrence\ 

I (io not think that I need offer any further proof* 
unless 1 should be required to prove that God is in 
a position to make use of this contrivance of foresight, 
of which we have instances even among men, in pro 
|K)rtion to the skill they have. And supposing that 
God is able to make use of this means, it is very evident 
that this is the Ix'st way and the most worthy of Him. 
It is true that 1 have also <jthor proofs ot' it ^ hut they 
are deeper and it is unnecessary to adduce them here*. 

• ••••••■•*« 

Let me say a word about the dispute between two very 
rl<*ver people*, tho author of the rc'contly-published Prin- 
rtplt'S of iVu/.s/rs" and the author of the Objections (whicdi 
appt'arod in tho Journal of August 13 and elst'whero', 
because my hypothesis serves to bring these c.ontroversit*s 
to an end. 1 do lud' umlorstand how' matter can be 

* It slioultl by ob-'Orvod that Li‘ibni/*« arfounont from niialn^fy 
proiUK'da iipon tlit) nssuiiiption that body and soul, or t<ouI uud 
Moul, are in rciildy quilo indopt-ndent and separato from ona 
another. If thia bo not admittod iiis ‘proi*f’ broaka down: tho 
•threo waya ’ do not oxhnu.'it tin* po-siblo hyjvithoaoa. Loibniz 
rw'oina rallior to liavo pridod hiina<’lf on oinphaai/in^, by hia 
Itypothoai'*, tlio ditToroiu'o botwoon body and soul. In tho post- 
auript to a hdtor to Biianii^o do Beauval (1696'), part of whioh la 
prillUid ns tho Serund Acfuirctsseinent (E. 134 h; (I. iv. 409\ lauhniz 
aaya: ‘You luid a auapiciou that my oxiihination would bo irro- 
••onoilablo with tbo proat difforonoo whieli, in our opinion, thon» 
la btdwoou mind :r«f/)rd]and iKwly. Hut now you ac>o cloarly, Sir, 
that no oiu' has oMablishod thoir ind<j|M‘nd<?nco rnoro completely 
than I. I'or muco hitherto wo have hern oblijjed to explain their 
inter ri'lid i<in | noiimuHiMihuH j hy u kind of mmode, wo have con- 
atantly given occasion to many |ieoph‘ to fear that tho distinction 
tH>twoon iniiMl and body is not so n^al as (Hsqdc think, since our 
t>ia.son8 for maintaining it are so far-fetched. Now all those aoruplea 
ceaso.' 

* The Second nclaim.wmi'tft I'eads ‘ is skilful i*nough.’ 

’ Tho n'forenco is probably to such orgumonts as those which 
he afterwards gave in the Mouadologff. 

* 1 have omitted two paragraphs dealing with a purely inathe* 
matf^al problem. 

* Hartsocker. See New Syslem. § t^ note 36. 

Fouohei'. 
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conceived as extendeil and yet without either actual 
or ideal parts; and if it is ao^ I do not know what 
is meant hy being tjxtended I even hold that matter 
is essentially an aggregate, and constKju'ently (hat there 
are always actual parts. Thus it is by ivasoii, and not 
merely by the senses, that wo judge that it Ls divided, 
or rather that it is ultimately nothing but a collection 
\mutlifmU‘]. 1 hold it as true that matter (and even each 
|)ait of matter) is divided into a greater number of parts 
than it is possible to imagine. And accordingly 1 oftmi 
say that each body, however small it may be, is a world 
of creatures infinite in number. Thus I do not believe 
that there are atoms, that is to say, parts of matter which 
are perfectly hard or of invincihle solidity ; while, on the 
other hand, I as little believe that tljero is a ]>erfectly 
fluid matter’'', and my opinion is that each body is fluid 
in comparison Mith uior(‘ solid bodit's and solid in com¬ 
parison %vitb the more flui<l. I am surprisod that it is 
still said that an equal (junniity of motion, in the Car¬ 
tesian sense, is always CiUisorved : fi>r I have proved the 
op]>osite, and already excellent mathematicians havo 
admitt<*d it. !Nevertlielc‘Ss 1 do not reg.'ird the solidity 
or consistence i)f bodies ns primary cpiality, but as 
a consequence of motion, and I hoj>e that my Dynamics 
wdll show in what this consists, as the understanding of 
my hyi>oth(;sis wdll also servo to remove several ililii- 
cultif's w’hich still engage the attention of jdiilosrqdiers. 
In fact, I believe I can intelligibly answer all the doubts 
to which the late 31. lieniicr'* bus specially *devote<l u 

*' 7 nrMfnfea, i. e tliinkalilc. 

•ni.* ntfurouct i» probably to the views of Ff*u<‘her, wlio deni(>)t 
tbilt the cnsenco of mutter is extension, thut all «*ur iileas 

including thoKO of cxteriiul objects) «r« merely imslitientions of 
oOT'sdves uiid thut, in order bi represent nn oJjjeet, an idea must 
bo like it. hieo Fouchor de C'areil, Lettres tt OpunmlKs audits dtt l^cibnia^ 
Introduction. 

“ Uartsoeker's theory was that tho ultimate eienieiits of things 
are perfectly hard atoms in ^perfect fluid, the aiotiiH eomhiuod 
forming tangible bodies, while the fluid transinitn light, &c. 

Frau9ois Bernier (d. i688j was more fumoiui as a traveller 
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book; and those who will think out what I have 
formerly published will perhaps find that they already 
have the means of making this answer. 

than as n philoaoplipr. After travejling in Syria and Egypt, he 
went to India Qwhere ho was piiVNicmn to Aiinipgzebi4\ and 
afterward*) to CaNhniir. In I’ariit ho wan nicknamed ‘ the Mogul.* 
lie aHHiuted Boileau in preparing the Mock l)ecree, given in the half 
of PanuufHUH, in favour of the Masters of Arts, Physicians, and Proff shots of 
the Uniiersily qf titagira, %n the land of chimeras, for the supivort of the 
doctrino of ArtstoUe, wliicii by its ridicul«« kilhxl the seriouN proposal 
that the French Parliament should officially condonin the philo¬ 
sophy of Descartes. Bernier’s priii(;ipal philosophical works were 
Abrege de Ut philosophic do Gassendi '8 vols., 1678) and, by way of 
supplement to this, Doutcs do M. licmier sur des princiiuiux 

chapifres Ur son abrrgi' dr la philosnp/ae dr. Gassnuh f 7 vol-.,, 1084). The 
hitter is prolutbly tho Work to which Lc'ibni/. n*fers. There is 
an English translation of Bornier's Trnctls in the Mogul Empire (new 
ed., Cotislabio, 1897}. 



ON THE ULTIMATE ORIGINATION 
OF THINGS. 1697. 

PREFATOIIY NOTE. 

Tins paper, written in Latin, is dated by Leibniz, November 
23, 1697. It may have be<*n intemled for the Acta EnuiUovunt ; 
tmt it remained unpnblihlied until 1840. wlu;n Erdmann in¬ 
cluded it in his editirm. lieibniz he,ro ex)tlains the funetion 
of the principle of suflicient reason in his philosophy, GX])and- 
injf what he Innl alremly said in a i)U)»er written about J685. 
to \vhi<‘h Erdmann g'ives the title, />#• Scientia L’nircruafi hcu 
(' nlculo philotiojihico (see E. 83 b ; O. vii. 30 o). §§ 36-48 of the 

Muuudolntjff may be roffarded as a condensation of the main 
argument of this Essay t)n the Vttinintc (h'iyhmtion of Things, 
In the latter jiart of the Essay we have a \indication of the 
optimism of l.eibhiz (that this is the best of all possible 
worlds), and some of the chief doctrines of the 'iV/tW/VtV are 
g^iven in outline. 

The I'lfiniate Origination of Things is given by ?]. 147 8<p|. ; 
G. vii. 302 fcqq. 

Behtdes the world or the nggregato of finite things 
there i.s a certain unity [wwi/mj whicli i« dominant, not 
only a.s the .soul is dominant in me or ratl^er as the ego 
itsc-lf isMominant in my body, but also in a much higher 
sense'. For the dominant unity of the universe not 
only rules the world but constructs or’ fashiems it. It 
is higher than the world and, so to speak, extramundane, 
and is thus the ultimate reason of thiugs. For the 

' Cf. MonadoHogy, 70 and 7a, notes 111 and 115. 

* E. reads * and.’ 
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sufficient reason of existence cannot be found either in 
any particular thing or in the whole aggregate and 
series of things. Let us suppose that a book of the 
elements of geometry existed from all eternity and that 
in succession one copy of it was made from another, it 
is evident that although wo can account for the present 
book by the book from which it was copied, nevertheless, 
going back through as many books as we like, we could 
never reach a complete reason for it, bcfcause wo can 
always ask why such books have at all times existed, 
that is to say, why books at all, and why written in 
this way. Wliat is true of books is also true of the 
different stales of the world ; for, in spite of certain laws 
of change, the succeeding state is, in some sort, a copy 
of that which i>recedGS it. Therefore, to whatever earlier 
state you go back, j’ou never find in it the coUijdete 
reason of things, that is to say, the reason why there 
exists any world and why this world rather than some 
other. 

Yoji may indeed suj>poso the world eternal ; but as 
you suppose only a succession of states, in none of which 
do you find the siillicient reason, ainl as even any number 
of worlds does not in tho least help y^^u to account for 
them, it is evident that tho reason must be sought else¬ 
where. For in eternal things, even though there be no 
caustj, there must be a reason® which, for j>Grmanent 
things, is necessity itself or essence*; hut for tho series 
of changing things, if it he supposed that they succeed 
one antither from all eternity, this retison i.s, as we sliall 
presently see, tho prevailing of inclinations^ which con- 

* If a thing is t'turnnl, it oannot have a causo in time; but there 
must atill hoiiu« rea.sofi (other than a eause in time') for its 
exiatence. Of. AriHiotle’a afrioi' (which la wider than our * cause*) 
and (he (>€>rnian Orund, 

* By '{Mirinancut things* is meant things that are not contingent, 

end theso, inTjcibuir.'stangUiige, are 'possible’ thingsnecessary' 
things aaossences. Cf. $$40 and 43, notea 64 and 67. 

* The sufficient reason of changing or contingent things is not 
an absolute principle, whose opposite would be self-contradictory, 
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sist not in necessitating reasons, that is to say, reasons 
of an absolute and metaphysical necessity, the opposite 
of which involves a contradiction *, but in inclining 
reasons. From this it is manifest that even by su^v 
posing the eternity of the world, wo cannot cscaj»e the 
ultimate extramiindano reason of things, that is to say, 
God ^ 

Accordingly tho reasons of the world lie hid in sonn^ 
thing extramundane, different from the concatenation of 
states or the series of things, the aggregate of which 
constitutes tho world. And thus we must go beyond 
the physical or hypothetical necessity, according to which 
the later things of tho world are determined by the 
earlier, to something whicli is of absolute or nuitaphysical 
necessity'’, of which a reason cannot be givt'Ji. For the 
present world is necessary idiysically or hypothetically, 
but not absolutely or motaphyNically. That is to say, 
the nature of the world being flucli as it is, it follows 
that things must ha|»[>en in it just as they do. Thenj- 
fore, since the ultimate root of all must be in something 
which has metaphysical necessity, and since the reason 
of any existing i^hig is to he found only in an existing 
thing, it follows that there must exist one Being which 
has metaphysical necessity, one Being of whose essence 


hut a Miporiority of the pood or doHirahU* ovor Mjo bad or un¬ 
desirable in tho things whieli count (o pass. The tialaiico or 
jireponderance of po#»dne*.s incIiiioH tho will of Go<I (without 
nhsolutely necessitating it) to croah* tliese continpiuit things. 

• T}i© Word aintrailicftonttn 8i*eni.s to have been oniil.tod per incuruim. 
Neither E. rn»r O. gives ft. 

’’ £ve% though ilio world ho taken as eternal,* its necessity is 
not on that account ahmdiite or comjKdling hut merely ‘ iiiclining,' 
and it therefore prcsupjKiscs some one whose will is ‘inclined,' 
i e. (>od- 

'' E reads ‘something which is absolute or melaphysicnl no- 
•'essity.' Absolute or raetaphy.sical necessity is a in^'chhity that 
is independent of actual things, in contrast with hypothetical 
.cmiditional, relative) or physical necessity, which is tho necessity 
arising out of the natures of actual things, the neces<*ity which 
a system of ‘compoKsible ’ things imposes on its members. Cf. 
Intxtkluciion, l^rt ii. p. 67. 
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it is to exist and thus there must exist something 
different from that plurality of beings, the world, which 
as wo admitted and showed, has no metaphysical neces¬ 
sity 

But to explain more distinctly how from eternal or 
essential or metaphysical truths there arise temporal, 
contingent or physical truths, wo must first observe that, 
from tho very fact that there exists something rather 
than nothing, it follows that in possible things, or in 
possibility or essence itself, there is a certain need of 
existence or, so to speak, a claim to exist, in a wal’d, 
that esst'nco of itself tends to existence". From this it 
furthor follows that all possible things, that is, things 
expressing essence or possible niality, with equal right 
tend to existence in proiiorfion to the quantity of 
ossonco or reality, or in j>roportion to tho degree of per¬ 
fection whicli belongs to them. For perfection is nothing 
but quantity of essence”. 

Hence it is most evident that out of the infinite 
possible combinations and series of possible things there 
exists that one through which the greatest amount of 
essence or possibility is brought into existence. Indeed, 
there is always in things a principle of determination 
according to maximum and minimum, so that, for instance, 
the maximum effect is produced witli the minimum out¬ 
lay And the time, tho place, or, in a word, tho 

® C!f. (listiiiolion betwot>n SubHiance an id quod in se est 

and Mt>dt« id r/ioyl i» alio c»t. Ethics, Part i. deff. 3 and 5. Sro 
MuiKtdoliKjij, §§30 

For Kaut’H iTitn'inm of tho coHinological proof of the existence 
of C#od, SCO Cnfiqin'0/ i'jov Iteasim, IVanstendonM Dialectic, bk. ii. oh.d, 

$ a, Fourth Antnumy. * 

“ i't. Monadoloffij, § 40, note 64. 

Both £. and (1. read essentiam, %%‘}iic‘h is manifestly a slip for 
exiaienttam. E. corrects the error in his Eirata. 

“ Cf, Munadology, §5 41 and 54. 

Outlay or cost is in itstdf loss or limitation. But tf there is to 
lit a world at all, there must he lose or limitation, for if the 
elements of tho world were not in different degrees limited, there 
would be no variety. All iivould Ixt one ‘splendidly null’ perfec- 
tiou. Yet tho world is the best possible world in the sense that it 
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receptivity or capacity of the world’* may here he con- 
sidered as the outlay or ground on which tlio world is 
to be built as fittingly [(/uam rotmnodissimv] as possible, 
while tho variety of forms corrf'sponds to the fitiiess 
[cointaodi/a«] of the building and to the number and 
elegance of its rooms. The whole matter may he likened 
to certain games in which all tho sjmcos on u hoard are 
to be filled up according to definite rules, so that, un]i«ss 
you imdco use of some ingenious contrivance, you find 
yourself in tin' end kept out of soino refractory spaces 
and eompellod to leavo emjdy more spaces ihaji you 
intended and some which you might otherwise havt' 
illled. Yet there is a definite method by which tin* 
nH>st comjdete filling up of tiie sjmci^s may most easily 
he accomj)lished. So if we have to draw a triangle, lut 
other determining cojidition being given, it will Ix' an 
ecpiilaterul triangh*; and if a line is to be drawn from 
ont' point to another, no further condition being assignee!, 
the <‘asiest or shortest way will ho cliosen. {So if once 
it is given that being is superior to iic»t-heiug (tliat is to 
say, that there is a reason why sometliing should exist 
rather than nothing '''), or that possibility must puss into 
actuality, it follows that, though nothing further is 
determined, there must exist as much as is po8sif>lo con¬ 
sidering the capacity of time and space (that is, of the 
possiblo order of existing ’’), just as tiles are put together 

contains tho grc.Tt«-''t hnlanro of j»orfoction over liinilntion or of 
g«.Mid ovt-r evil, i. i*. (ho iiiaxiitinin of iulvantuKo at (li<> luinimmn 
of cost. Ill this M'usii tlio ‘ I'rinciijk! of tlu? to which Lcihni/ 

constantly refers, is princiido «»f dotc^rininiition iiccctrdin;^ to 
inazirnuui and miniiniun.’ That tho cost should ho niiujinuni 
might taken as a way <jf stating tho ‘law of pa/sianoti\ 

That is, tho natiiml or essential limits within wh/<')i Un- 
aett al world may ex[>ross an ideal possibility, which has no limits. 
This limiting ‘receptivity or capacity* (which is to tlie world what 
the body is to tho individual Monad' might is* regarded as the 
passivity or matter of tho world, in contrast with its activity pr 
form. 

“ Cf. Prtnetplcs 0/ Nature and cf Orar^. 5 7* 

” i. e. not inoroly the order which wo discover among actual 
things, but the order which is a condition of possible things 
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in such a way that as many as possible may be contained 
in a ^ven area. 

Thus it is wonderfully made known to us how in the 
veiy origination of things a certain Divine mathematics ’* 
or metaphysical mechanics is employed and the greatest 
quantity is brought into existence {lit the determination 
of the greatest quantity takes place]. So among all 
angles the determined [fixed] angle in geometry is the 
right angle and so also liquids put into heterogeneous 
media bike the form of greatest capacity, that of a sphere. 
But boat of all is the illustmtion we get in ordinaiy 
mechanics, where, when several heavy bodies act against 
one another, the resultant motion is that which produces 
the greatest fall on the whole"''. For as all possible 
tilings by an equal right tend to exist in proportion to 
their reality, so all weights by an equal right tend to 
fall in proportion to their gravity; and as in the case of 
the latter there is produced a motion which involves the 
greatest possible fall of the heavy bodies, so in the case of 
the former there is produced a world in wdiich the greatest 
number of possible things comes into existence. 

And thus we have physical necessity coming from 
metaphysical necessity; for although the world is not 
metaphysiwilly necessary, so that its opposite involves 
a contradiction or logical absurdity, it is nevertheless 
jihysically iiecos.sary or so <leterininod that its opposite 
involves imperfection or moral absurdity. And as po.ssi- 
bility is the principle of essence, so perfection or degree 

coming into existence. Only coinpowsiblo eshcneos can give ria© 
to cO'CXiMting plieuomcna, and time and Kpace are the order of 
co-existenoe of those phenomonu. St*o Introduction, Part yi. p. 10a. 

‘When ( 4 od oaloutat«is and employs thought, tho world i» 
made.' cowneiiom' inter rr.s el rerta (1677} (E. 77 a; R. vii. 191). 
The phrase was writtou by Leibniz on tlie margin of the MS. and 
may accordingly be of later date. 

The right angle* is always 90'’; but an acute or an obtuse angle 
invariable in size. The right angle is thus * Axed' or * determined,' 
^d the right angle is the greatest angle at which one line <uin 
meet another. 

** The suggestion is of some such arrangement as we have in 
a system of pulleys. 
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of essence (through which more things are compossiblo 
the greater it is) is the principle of existence. Whence 
at the same time it is manifest how the Author of the 
world is free, although He does all things determinate! y, 
for He acts from a principle of wisdom or perfection. 
Indifference springs from ignorance, and the wiser a 
man is the more is he determined towards that which is 
most perfect'*'. 

But, you will say, however beautiful may seem this 
comparison of a certain metaphysical determining me¬ 
chanism with the physical mechanism of heavy bodies, 
it nevertheless fails in this respect that heavy bodies 
really exist and act, but possibilities or essences anterior 
to existence or apart from it are imaginary or fictitious 
and therefore no reason'** of existence is 1(» be souglit in 
them. I reply that neither those essences nor what are 
called eternal trutlis rogartling these essences are ficti¬ 
tious, but tliat they exist in n certain region (if I may so 
call it) of ideas, that is to say, in fto<l Himself, the source 
of all essence and of the exisbmeo of other things. That 
this is not a mem gratuitous assertion of mine is shown 
by the existence of the actual series of things. For since 
the reason of the series is not to bo found in itself, as has 
been shown above, but is to bo sought in metaphysical 
necessities or eternal truths, and .since existing things 
can come only from existing things, as w(» hav<» already 
remarked, eternal truths must Jiave existence in some 
absolutely or*' metaphysically necessary subject, that is, 
in God, through whom these things which would ollicr- 
wise be imaginary ire (to use a barbarous but expressive 
word jT realized 

\jid indeed we actually find that all things in the 

*• Cf. Introduction, Part iii. p. 145. 

” Or ‘ground,' ” E. roadH ‘niul.’ 

That ifl to say, God given them a <^i'tHin roality or cxinUmco m 
His utulerstanding, as distinct from cxislonco in ffu-. nctml uorldy which 
belongs to contingent things. Cf. ManwioU^jy, 43, 44i 4^ and 
47, note 75. 
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world tako jdaco in accordance with the laws, not only 
geometrical but also metaphysical, of eternal tiiiths, that 
is, n<jt only in accordance with material necessities but 
also in accordance with formal reiisons*'. And this is 
not only iriio in general as regards the reason (which we 
have just explained) why a world exists rather than not, 
and Avliy it exists thus rather tiian othenvise (a reason 
which is to bet found only in the tendency of possible 
things to exist); but also when wo come down to par¬ 
ticular things w'o see that inebiphysical laws of cause, 
power, activity, an* present in a wonderful way through¬ 
out the whole of nature, and that tliey are even superior 
to the purely geointdrical laws of matter, as to my great 
astonishmojit 1 found when I w'as explaining the laws 
of motion, so that, as J have olsewheni more fully ex¬ 
plained 1 was ultimately comjx lled to give up the law 
i»f the geometrical composition of foretjs which 

1 had maintained in my youth when I had more belief 
in the material view. 

Accordingly we liave the ultimate reason of the reality 
both of essences ami of existences in one Being who is 
necessarily greater, higher, and older than the 

world itsidf, since through Him not only the existing 
things which the world contains but also possible things 
have reality. But this ultimate n^ason can bo found 
only in ono source on account of the inter-connexion of 
all tlu‘S(< things"'^. But it is manifest that from this 
source existing things continually come forth | pronianarc]y 
that they are being and have been produced by it, since 
it does not appear why one state of the world rather 
than another, the state of yesterday ratla r than lihat of 
to-day, should flow from it*'’. It is also manifest how’ 

E. ready ‘ nor oasities* instead of ‘reasons/ 

Api>©ndix I, p. 351. 

*’ That is to say, tho actual .sysicin of things is one and thoreforo 
iMi source is one. Cf. Momiloloijy, $ 39, 

** Tho roforenco is not quite clear. Janet tranalntes ‘from tho 
world itself.* Kirchmaun translates ‘ from this source.* On Janet’s 
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God acts not only physically but also freely, how not 
only the elhcient but also the final cause of things is in 
Him. and how He manifests not only His greatness and 
power in the mechanism of the w’orld as alrwuly con¬ 
structed, but also His wisdom and goodness in the 
cmistructing of it 

And lest any one slioiild iliink that w'e aro here con¬ 
founding moral i>erfeclion or goodness with metaphysical 
perfection or greatness and, allowing the latter, should 
deny the former, it is to he ohstuwt'd that it follows from 
what has been said not only that the world is most 
perfect pliysically, or, if you prefer it, metaphysically, 
that is to say, that that series of things has corno into 
existence in which the greatest amount of reality is 
actually manifested, hut also that the world is most 
perfect morally hecause giuiuino moral perfeetion is phy¬ 
sical perfection in minds [ mentes] themselves. Where¬ 
fore the world is not only.the most admirahlo mechanism, 
hut it is also, in so far as it is made up of minds j nn'Ntrs], 
the host commonwealth, tliroiigh which tlioro is ho- 
stowed upon minds tlio gieatest possible happiness or 
joy, in which their pliysical pei’fection ctuisists"*. 

interpretiitinn, tlio woulil m<‘:ot that all tlw •>tut<*j« of iho 

'World iinist roinu from <iod. in wIiohi* nnluro is to bi> found tlu' 
Huffii'ient ri<:iHon of all und of oa<di, and not from lJi<< world itself, 
wliirli eannot toipjdy tho wuffieient reaaon of any. On Iviichmann’s 
interpretation, the tin-niiinK wmild he that eaeii Hiato of tlio world 
comes from Ood hy a ‘ coutinunl freaiioii,’ hecuiists thiT* is no reason 
why God ahouhl create one state ratloT than another. Both inter¬ 
pretations are possihlu ; hiit Janet’s seems the more natural. 

** (.:f. §§ ^7, 48, 55. 

^ ‘Physical’ henj means * imtiiral' or ‘according to the Hj>ecifi«- 
nature of the tiling’ in contrast witli ‘ metaphysi«'id * in lie- 

sense <d ‘absolute, iti<lo}SMiderit of the «j»ecillc nature of the tjnng.* 
Thus (cf. .Tu/jm) ‘the world is most jairfcct physically’ means that 
its individual nicinhci's or elements are ns ptjrfeot as the nature of 
each allows, while * the w'orld is most i)erf«*ct motaphysn ally' means 
that tho World as a whole is the most jMirfoct |H»Hsihle. So also 
‘genuine moral perfection is physical p«*rfeotioii in minds them- 
M-lves’ moans that the specific natural pt'rfection of mind is moral 
p<'rf*)otion. 

Cf. Afonadoloffjf, 86 sqq. ‘Felicity is to persons what jH'r- 
fectiou is to beings.* PajxT without a title (16B6) (G. iv. 462). 
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But, you will say, we find that the opposite of this 
takes place in the world, for very often the best people 
suffer the worst things, and those who are innocent, both 
animals and men, are afliicted and put to death even 
with torture ; and indeed the world, especially if we 
consider the government of the human i*ace, seems rather 
a confused chaos than anything diroctod by a supreme 
wisdom. 80 , 1 confess, it seems at a first glance, but 
when we look at it more clostdy the opposite conclusion 
manifestly follows a priori from those very considerations 
wliicli have hoe-n adduced, the conclusion, namely, that 
the highest possible perfection of all things, and therefore 
of all minds, is brought about. 

And indeed, us tlie lawyers say, it is not proper to 
judge unless wo have examined the whole law. Wo 
know a very small part of eternity which is immeasuro- 
ablo in its extent; for what a little thing is the record 
of a few thousand years, which history transmits to us! 
Nevorthtdoss, from so slight an ex])oriGnce we rashly 
judge regarding the immeasurouble and eternal, like men 
who, having biicn born and brought up in prison or, 
perhaps, in the siibtermneuii salt-mines of the Sarma- 
tiuns should think that there i.s no other light in the 

Th« it'ft'roiifp is proliably to sonu* of the s.'ilt-minos in or near 
tho ('iir]MilhiHn.s, wliich are the ricliest in Europe. The moat 
fainoiis salt-mines in the worM are at Wielifza, near Cracow in 
Ualiciu (^whirh in Leibniz’s time w'as still part of the kingdom of 
Poland). They have bren worked for about 600 years, and many 
of the workera live {MTinantMitly underground, then* lieing streets 
and houHOH and, in short, something like a village in the lower 
levels. In .lereiny Collier’s Ihcttmanj^ publish(>d towards the end 
of the soveiitoeutb eontury, the famous sa*lt-rainea are said to be 
those of Eperies, in northern Hungary, on the other sidt of the 
Cur]>atluanH from Cracow. Sarraatia is a very vague word. Ac¬ 
cording to Ptolemy it included all the eastern Euroiioiin plain from 
the Vistula and the Dniostt^r to the Volga. In any ease it included 
the district of the salt'inines referred to. ls)ibniz elsewhere seems 
to identify Sarmatian with Slavonio speech. (Nouveaux EsitaiSy iii. 
^ § I ; £. 399 b; G. v. 359, 360.) In English verse, Sarmatia is 
mten used as synonymous with Poland, e. g. 'Sarmatia fell, un¬ 
wept, without a crime ’ (Campbell, Haasares qf Hopey Part i. line 376; 
see also 1. 407). 
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world than that of the feeble lamp wdiich hardly suffices 
to direct their steps. If you look at a very beautiful 
picture, having covered up the whole of it except a veiy 
small part, what will it present to your sight, however 
thoroughly you examine it (nay, so much the more, tht) 
more closely you inspect it), but a confused mass of 
colours laid 011 without selection and without art ? Yet 
if you rt'inove the covering and h>ok at the whole picture 
from the right point of view, you will see that what 
appeiired to have been carelessly daubed on the canvas 
was really done by the painter with very giout art®\ 
The experience of the eyes in painting corresponds to 
that of tho ears in music. Eminent composers veiy 
often mingle discords \'V'ith harmonies so as to stimulate 
and, as it were, to prick the hearer, wlni b<‘conios anxious 
as to what is going to haj>j>en, and is so much tho more 
pleas(‘d when presently all is restored to order; just ns 
we take i)lea.sure in small dangers or risks of mishap, 
merely from tho consciousness of our jvower or our luck 
or from a dt'sire to make a disjjlay of tluuii ; or, again, as 
wo delight in tho show of danger that is connected W'ith 
performances on tho tight-ropo or sword-dancing {snnts 
p(friUrux)^*f and wo ourselves in jest lialf let go a little 
bo3', as if about to throw him from us, like the ape ■which 
carried Christiern, King of Denmark while still an 
infant in swaddling-clothes, to the top of the roof, and 
then, as in jest, relieved the anxiety of every one by 
bringing him safely back to his cradle. On the same 
principle sweet things become insipid if we eat nothing 
else; sharj), tart, knd even bitter things must bo com¬ 
bined! with them, so as to stimulate the taste. He 

A most interonting vari.'int of this ilIu«trA(ioM wctirs in 
BoKanqiiot*s EsmnJials of pp. 55 wjq. 

** Lf'ibniz gives tho French phniMO to explain his liJitin. 

” Probably Christiern or Christum V (,1646 1699,,, the first 
hereditary tnot elected) King of Denmark, who was reigning at 
the time when Leibniz wrote. In the tnxt he is called Christie run*, 
Christiern or Kristiern being the Danish form of the name. 
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who has not tasted bitter tilings does not deserve sweet 
things and, indeed, will not appreciate them. This 
is the veiy law of enjoyment, that pleasure does not 
have an oven tenor, for this begets loathing and makes 
us dull, not happy ''®. 

But as to our saying that a part may be disturbed 
without destroying harmony in the whole, this must not 
be understood as meaning that no account is taken of the 
parts or that it is enough for the worhl as a whole to be 
perfect, although it may Ixi that the human race is 
wretchcsl, and that Ihere is in the univei-se no regard 
for justice and no care for us, as is the oi)inion of some 
whose judgment regarding the totality of things is 
not quite just. For it is to bt> observed that, as in 
a thoroughly well-constitutod commonwealth care is 
taken, as far as may be, for the good of individuals, 
M) tho univei-se will not he sutliciently j>erfect unless 
the interests of individuals are attended to, while tlie 
imivei-sid harmony is preserved And fur this no 

‘Toluivoa (loiiisaail w*'ll-l)(»un<l VirgiN in your library, always 
to Hitig airs iVorn (Itc ojtcra of (..’adtiius and Horniiono, to break all 
your {Kvi'etdaiii that you might have nothing but cups of gold, to 
have diainoiidH alone for buttons, to oat nothing but ]miiridge.s, 
to ilrink only Hungarian or Shims wine—would you call that 
reason?' Thmlia'c, § 134 ;K. 539 b; (1. vi. 179'>- Cf. f’lhiciji/ca of 
Natiin tuhf ttf <it(tce, § 18 ; also Ilacon, Ih Aiigmentis, iii. i. 

SI § i]8 (K. 535 a ; ti. vi. 169): ‘No subatanco is 

iiboolutfly contoniptiblo or j»rociou» in the higbt of Goil, ... It 
is certain that God gives niorc importance to a man than to 
a lion; yet 1 do not know if wc can ho curtain that God pi-cfers 
one man to the whole species of lions in all respi'cts. Hut oven if 
it were so, it would not tollowthat the interest of a certain numixir 
of men shouhi prevail in face of a gLUiorai di|ordor, extending to an 
infinite number of created things. This opinion would Ixi a relic 
of tho old maxim, now quite out of repute, that evt'rything Iftippens 
8i»lely oil man’s ncctiuut.’ Cf. Meilitativn svr la yiotion commune de la 
Ju^tK'e (Muilat, p. 63) : ‘Tlioro are p<Hiple who think that wo are of 
too little conHoqueiu-e. in the sight of an infinite God, for Him to 
have any caro for u.s; we are supjmsod to be in relation to Gud 
what the worms, which we crush wdthout thinking about it, ara iu 
Illation to us. But this is to suppose that Go<l is Uko a man and 
cannot think of everything. Just because God is infinite, He does 
things without labour by a kiud of consequence of His will, as it ia 
a consequence of my will and that of iny friend that we are in 
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better standard could be set up than the vexy law of 
justice which declares that each should participate in the 
perfection of the universe and in a hai>pinoa8 of his own 
in proportion to his own virtue and to the degree in which 
his vrill has regard to the common good ; and by this is 
fulfilled that which we call charity and the love of God, 
in which alone, in the opinion of wise theologians, consists 
the force and power even of tlie Christian religion ''*. Nor 
ought it to appear wonderful that so great a place should 
be given to minds in the universe, since they most closcdy 
resemble the image of the Supreme Author; they are 
Isolated to Him, not (liko other things) as machines to 
their constructor, but as citizens to their prince; they 
are to last as long as the univorsi* itscdf, and in a manner 
they express and concentrate the W'hole in themselves, so 
that it may he said that minds are whole parts 1 
to(al€s]'’\ 

But as to the sj>eL‘ial question of the afflictions of good 
men, it is to ho held as certain that these afUictions havo 
as their result the greater good of those who are afflicted, 
and this is true not only theologically hut also naturally 
I, as the grain cast into tlm earth Buffers laiforo it 
bears fruit. And in general it may he said that afllictions 
are for the time evil hut in the einl goo^l, since they are 
short ways to greater j>orfection. »S<> in physics, liquids 
which ferment slowly take also a longer time to purify, 

• 

HKVeemont, no iipw a^Hoii Iteiiii' to i>nr ngrep- 

inelit, beyoinl tlie rewlv*- fin'll of us has* iruul<‘. Now if tho 

liuiuau race and even tin? ‘•innlle-it tiling wm* not wfll gitvorin'd, 
the univorso itfwdf w^uld not bo well governed, for the vvlioJo 
oouHists in it.s jiarts.’ 

Cff Pope, £asay on Fourth Epistle, lines 337 s^iq. Nature, 
says Pope, connects 

* Mail’s greatest virtue with his gr»'atest bliss. 

.Self-love* thus push'd to social, divine, 

Givufl thoo to make thy neighbour’s blessing thine. 


Happier as kinder, in vhate’er degrtni 
And height of bliss but height of charity.' 
* Sou Introduction, Part ii. p. 31. 
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while those which undergo a greater agitation throw off 
certain of their ingredients with greater force, and are 
thus more quickly rectified. And this is what you might 
call going back in order that you may put more force 
into your leap forward {qu*on r^de pour mieux sauter'^). 
Wherefore these things are to be regarded not only as 
agreeable and comforting, but also as most true. And 
in general I think there is nothing more true than 
happiness, and nothing more happy and pleasant than 
truth. 

Further, to realize in its completeness the universal 
beauty and pei-foction of the works of God, we must 
recognize a certain [wrpotual and very free progress of 
the whole uriivtu’so, such that it is always going forward 
to greater improvement So evtin now a great 

part of our earth has received cultivation [cultura] and 
will receive it more and more. And although it is true 
that sonietimos certain parts of it grow wild again, or 
again .Hufft'r destruction or degeneration, yet this is to be 
understood in the way in which nfiliction was explained 
above, that is to say, that this very destruction and 
degeneration leads to some greater end, so that somehow 
we profit by the loss itself 

And to the possible objection that, if this were so, the 
world ought long ago to have become a paradise, there 
is a road)^ answer. Although many substances have 


Of. Prinnple/t of Xnfwe and of (irace^ § noto 51. 

“ Cf. Mfu-II la If* (1706^ (G. vii. 568^ : ‘ And as there 

is roH8(»n to think that tlio univerno itself develops fsom more to 
inoru and that nil tends to some ond, since all comes from an 
Author whose wisdom is {H'rfect, wo may similarly lading that 
souls, which last as long as the univors**, go also from bt^tter to 
bettor, at least naturally ' phy!nintfmeHf] an<l tliat their p«rft>ctions 
go on increasing, although most often this takes place imperceptibly 
and sometimes after great circuits bnrkward.’ See also Lettrf a 
Bourtput (1716) (O. iii. 589'!; ’Although the universe has always 
botm equally perfect' (i. e. each momentary state of the universe 
equally pt^rfect with every other! ♦ it will never be supremely 
p«.irfect; for it always changes and gains new perfections, though 
it Joses old ones.' 
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already attained a great {perfection, yet on account of 
the infinite divisibility of the continuous, there always 
remain in the abyss of things slumbering parte which 
hare yet to be awakened, to grow in size and worth, 
and, in a word, to advance to a more perfeci state 
meliorem cultum]. And hence no end of progress is ever 
reached. 


AITENDIX I. 

THE GROWTH OF LEIBNIZ’k TllKORlES REGARDING FORCE 

AND MOTION. 

In the gceonil of two dijjloffiieH. ontiiletl Vhonniomitft ftm 
Potf'ntia et Legihuif /1689', Lribnisi ffivcn an uccitunt of 

the jirogreHS of his views rej^Hniiii}^ (lynsiniic;H ami phy«i(*H. 
What follows is a j)t>rtion of this arrount, romhiniMl with 
{►art of a similar statemeiil in the Spfcimrn Jhfuumicutn. 
’When first, 1 escaped from the ]»ri<'kly thorii-bnikcH of tho 
schools into tlie more ])leiiKant fields of later jdiilosojdij', I was 
greatly tak<'n with that iWeinating t;a«e of nnderKtan(liT1^^ in 
whi('h I saw a lucid imagination comprehending all t,he things 
which formerly were wrai»i>ed in dark notions And after long 
and careful deliberation 1 at length rejected the “tV>rmH'’ and 
“qualities” of imit»*nal things, and reduced all things to jjurely 
mathematical yjrineiples; but since 1 was not yet versed in 
geometry, 1 was convinced that :i roniitmum consists of {toints 
and that a very slow motion is liroken by little hits of rc;st, and 
I was inclined to other <loetrines of this kind, which eoimnend 
themselves to those who seek to comprehend all things Avith 
the imagination and who do not notice the infinite whirh is 
everywhere latent in things. But although^ when f heeanie 
a geonffetrician, I put off thc»e opinions, there yet remained fnr 
a while atoms and the void, as r<dics of a state of miml timf 
was in revolt against the idea f)f the infinite; for although 
I granted that every eoniinnutn can in tlioiiglif he divided 
ad infinitum, yet I did not realty aceejit the view that in things 
there are innumerable parts-which follow from motion in the 
plenum. At last, not only was I freed from this scrupk', hut 
also I began^ to recognize something deeper in bodies, which 
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could not be cotnprebended, by tbe imagrination. . , . This 
oup^ht not to seem wonderful, for it is the nature of foundations 
to bo humble, but if they are securely laid, great masses arise 
upon them. Accordingly, when I as yet acknowledged the 
iurisdictioQ of imagination alone in regard to material things, 
I was of opinion that any natural inertia in bodies was 
unintelligible, and that a body at rest in mcuo or in a free 
spac(! must receive the velocity of another, however small that 
other might be ; and that this does not actually happen in our 
experience T attributed to the system established by the wisdom 
of the Siijircme Author of things, in which all things are ruled 
by the most just laws. Nor indeeil did I doubt that the origin 
of the system might be rationally thought out on mechanical 
principles from th^se very laws of natural bodies, which explain 
occurnmees by the com]»osition of motions, H«u;h as I expounded 
regarding several cases in a treatise which I published when 
a young man.’ rhoranomuH, see Arch. f. fiexch. d. Phil. i. 577. 
‘When I was a young man and. at that time, following 
Democritus and his adherents in this matter, Ciinssendi and 
Descaries, I reginded the nature of body as consisting in mere, 
inert mass, I issued a treatise with the title /fypothcsln Phi/niray 
in wbi(di I expounded a theory of motion both abstract (inde¬ 
pendent of the system of things) and concrete (as it appears 
in tin; system of things), which I see has pleased many 
distinguished men better than its moderate worth deserved, 
in this treatise I maintained that, supposing my view of the 
nature of body to be right, every impinging body gives its 
impulse fconuri/.*?! to the body on which it impinges or which 
is »lirectly in its way, as such. For when the impact takes 
place, the body impinged upon endeavours to move forward 
and thu.s to go away, and (since, a.s 1 then thought, body is 
indift’erent to motion or rest) this endeavour |etfori, 
must have its full etlect in the body impinged n})on, unles.s it 
is hindered by an oppo.site etfoH,, and even if it is so hindered, 
since these ditlerent etlorts must be compounded together. 
Accordingly it was manifest that no cause can be given why 
the impinging body should not achieve the effect towards 
which it tends or why the body impinged upon should not 
receive the whole impulse [rowa/M.i] of the impinging body, and 
tHerefore the motion of Uie body impinged upon is compounded 
of its own original impulse and the new or foreign impulse it 
has received. Whence I further showed that if in body there 
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were recognized only mathematical notions, magnitude, figure, 
place, and their changes or their tendency [ra>uifu«] to change 
at the very moment of impact, and no account were taken of 
metaphysical notions, namely, of moving power Ipt^enlia] in 
the fonn, and of inertia (or resistance to motion) in the matter 
[of the body], and if it were thus necessary that the result of 
the impact should be determined by a purely geometrical 
composition of forces \conatuft\, os we have explained: then 
it ought to follow that the impulse of the impinging body, 
however small that body may be, is communicated to the whole 
of the body impinged upon, however large it may be, and thus 
the very largest body at rest is moved away by an impinging 
body, however small, without any retaniing of the latt»!r, since 
matter, thus understood, is not repugnant but rather indilferent 
to motion. Hence it would not be more difficult to move 
a largo body at rest than a snuill one, and therefore there 
would be action without reaction, and no estimate of power 
could be made, since anything might be accompli shed by 
anything. . . . But afterwards, having considered the whole 
matter more profoundly, I saw in what the hystematic <‘X]dana- 
tion of things’ (i. e. the explanation of things as they actually 
are] ‘should consist, and I observed that my former hypothesis 
regarding the nature of body was not complete, and that this 
as well as other argunientH proved that body must be regarded 
as having, in addition to magnitude and impeneimbility, 
something from which arises the eonsidemtion of forces [wivsj, 
the metaphysical laws of which, when combined with the laws 
of extension, give rise to those very laws of motion which f had 
called systematic. . . Specimen JJi/natnicum, &c. (1695) 
Math. vi. 240). ‘ I am of opinion that the nn^chanical principles 
and reasons of the laws of motion do themselves arise not from 
the necessity of matter, but from some higher principle than 
imagination, and one independent of mathematics. . . . Besides 
I begai^to have considerable doubts as to the nature of motion. 
For when formerly I regarded space ns an immovable real 
plav'.e, possessing extension alone, I bad been able to define 
absolute motion as change of this real space. But gradually 
I began to doubt whether there is in nature such an entity 
as is called space; whence it followed that a doubt might 
arise about absolute motion. Certainly Aristotle ba<i said 
that place is nothing but the surface of what surrounds us 
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[euperflciea ambientisY, and Descartes, following him, had defined 
motion (that is, change of place) as change of neighbourhood 
fmutatw tucim'a^]. Whence it seemed to follow that that which 
is real and absolute in motion consists not in what is purely 
mathematical, such os change of neighbourhood or situation, 
but in motive force [poffntia rMotrixj itself; and if there is 
none of this, then there is no absolute and real motion. . . . 
Accordingly I found no other Ariadne thread to lead me out 
of this labyrinth than the calculation of forces [poteniiaeY 
assuming this metaphysical principle. “That the total effect 
is always equal to its complete cause” fQurjd effectus integer sit 
ssmper aerptnlis causae suae picnoe]. When I discovered that 
this agrees perfectly with cxx>erience and satisfies all doubts, 
I was m<>re confirmed in my opinion that the causes of things 
are not. so to speak, senseless [.sfOY/j/sJ and purely mathematical, 
like the concourse of atoms or the blind force of nature, but 
proceed from an intelligence which employs metaphysical 
reasons.' Phoranomus, sec Arrh.f. Gesch, d. Phil. i. 577. In the 
first of these dialogues i J^homttonius, &c.) Leibniz .says: 'As in 
geometi'y and numbeiTi, through the principle of the equality 
of the whole to all its parts, geometry is brought within the 
scope of an analytical calculus, so in mechanics, through the 
princijdo of the e<[uality of the effect to all its causes or of 
the cause to all it.s effects, we obtain certain equations, as it 
were, and a kind of algebraic mechanics.’ Joe. cit. p. 576. Cf.’ 
Introduction lo this book, Part iii. p. 107 note. 


' Phys. A. 4. 31 SI* 30 . 



NEW ESSAYS ON THE HUMAN ^ UNDER¬ 
STANDING. 1704. 

By the Author of the System of Pre- 
established Harmony. 

PREFATORY NOTE. 

The AVir Kasays contain the fiillc8i statement of Loilmiy/H 
appreciation and criticism of Locke. Leibniz became ac¬ 
quainted with the main outline of Locke’s Kssny, before it was 
actually publisliod in English, by means of an abstract of the 
book, prepared by Locke, tninslated into French and published 
in Le Clerc’s liihlwtMque Vuiverttelle (1688), vol. 8, i)p. 49 sqq. 
When in 1690 the Essay itself was published Leibniz read it, 
making notes as he went, and his criticisms were expressed in 
various shorts papers, some of which were transmitted to Locke 
through Thom'cis Burnet of Keranay. Locke, however, seenis 
rather to have disparaged Leibniz's criticisms and he did not 
count them worthy of a reply. Meanwhile Locke’s Essay 
passed through several editions, and in 17CX) Coste's French 
translation of it was published. This enabled Leibniz, whose 
knowledge of English was somewhat imperfect, to mak<* a 
thorough study of the Essay, and after writing some papers on 
special parts of it, he set himself to the task of preparing the 
elaborate exposition and criticism of the Essay which was after¬ 
wards published as the Eew Essays. The book was written 
somewhat hurriedly and discontinuously, during scraps of 

' with over-accuracy, omits ‘ human/ which Leibniz cannot 
deliberately have intended to omit, for he includes it in the titles 
of the first three books of the New Etmys. 

* A a a 
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leiinire time. Accordingly Leibniz, in ?iew of publication^ 
Bubmitted his work to Hugony and Barbeyrac (the great juriat), 
who revised a considerable portion of it, including the Intro¬ 
duction, and made numerous changes in its expression. 
Meanwhile a new edition of Coste’s translation, revised and 
corrected by Locke himself, was promised, and Leibniz was 
strongly advised by Coste to delay publication until after he 
had seen this new edition. Locke died in the end of 1704, and 
Leibniz, understanding that he bad made considerable changes 
in his opinions, felt that it was now of little use to publish his 
own criticism. 

. Accordingly the New Esmya remained in manuscript until 
1765, when they were published by Raape. He printed the text 
in the form which it had finally assumed after the correction 
and revision of Hugony, Barbeyrac and Leibniz himself. 
Erdmann (E. 194 sqq.j follows this text. Gerhardt (G. v. 39 
sqq.), however, has thought it better to reconstruct the original 
text, by going behind the corrections, on the ground that, 
while these corrections often improve the French style of the 
original, they do not always so well express Leibniz’s thought. 
Boutroux, approving the course taken by Gerhardt, has in 
various points corrected the text made by that editor. My 
translation is made from Boutroux’s text. Such variations as 
involve a change in translation are mentioned in foot-notes. 

In the Introduction to the New Essays (which was written 
later than the rest of the book), Leibniz summarizes the main 
points regarding which he differs from Locke, while he 
charfmteristically suggests that, after all, the differences 
between his view and that of Locke are not altogether in¬ 
surmountable. After some prefatory sentences, the Intro¬ 
duction deals in the first place (a) with the question whether 
(as Locke held) the mind is iabula r-asa or whether (as Leibniz 
thought) there are innate ideas, necessary truths, including 
the question whether or not all our knowledge comes ^om the 
senses (pp. 357-367). {h) This leads naturally to the question 
whether (as Locke seems to say) there is nothing in our mind 
of which we are not actually conscious or whether (as Leibniz 
maintains) we have unconscious perceptions (pp. 367-3S5). 

JLeibniz hero connects his psychology with his metaphysics by 
showing how the petitea pere^iona throw light upon the pre- 
established harmony, the law of continuity, the identity of 
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indiBcernibles and the indestractlbility of bouIb, as well ob 
their insepaxabillty from bodies, (c) The next question cun< 
sidered is that of atoms and the void (in which Locke believes) as 
against a plenum (Leibniz's view) (pp. 385 sqq.). (d) Eeferences 
to the criticism of Locke by Stillingfleet lead to a consideration 
of the question whether matter can think, Locke maintaining 
the possibility of this, while Stillingfleet and l^eibniz deny it 
(pp. 390 sqq,). This gives occasion to Leibniz to draw a 
distinction between the physical or real genus of a thing 
and its logical or ideal genus (}>. 394), and in the remainder 
of the Introduction he applies this distinction, maintaining 
that iis matter and soul are heterogeneous (i.e. not of the 
same physical or real genus), thinking, which is a mode of 
soul, cannot be a mode of matter, except by miracle, and that 
accordingly, if Locke’s contention were true, we should have 
to adopt a philosophy of unintelligible qualities or faculties, 
which would be even worse than the Scholastic theories of 
* occult ’ qualities or faculties, so justly derided by later 
thinkera. 


Introduction. 

As the Kssay on the Understanding^^ by an illustrious 
Englishman, is one of the host and most highly ertUiomed 
works of tho present time, 1 have re.solved to make) some 
remarks upon it, because, having for a long time given 
considerable attention to the same subject and to most of 
the matters with which tho es.say deals, I have thought 
that this would be a good occasion for publishing some 
of my opinions under the title of New Essays on the 
Understanding, in the hope that my thoughts will obtain 
a favourable* reception through appearing in such good 
company. I liave fioped also to be able to profit by the 
work of another, not only in the way of lessening my 
own work (as in fact it is less trouble to follow tho 
thread of a good author than to work on entirely un¬ 
trodden ground) but also in tho way of adding some- 

* E. reads 'human understanding.' 

’ E. reads ' more favourable.' 

* £. omits tlie clause in brackets. 
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thing to what he has given us, which is always easier 
than making an independent beginning For I think 
I have removed some difficulties which he left entirely 
alone. Tlius his reputation is helpful to me ; and besides, 
being disposed to do justice and very far from wishing 
to lessen the esteem in which his work is held, I would 
increase his reputation, if my approval have any weight *. 
It is true that I often differ from him in opinion; but, 
far from ^ denying the woiih of famous writers, we bear 
witness to it by making known in what respect and for 
what reasons we differ from their opinion, when we 
think it necossaiy to prevent their authority from pre¬ 
vailing against reason on some important iK)ints’’; and 
besides, in replying to such excellent men, we make 
it easier for the truth to bo accepted, and it is to be 
supposed that it is principally for truth that they are 
working. 

In fact, although the author of the Essay says a thousand 
fine things of which I cordially approve, our systems 
greatly differ, llis has more relation to Aristotle and 
mine to Plato ®, although in many things both of us have 

” E. oniitM ‘ahvajH* and adda (after ‘beginning*), ‘and working 
on entirely untrodden ground.’ 

" K. oniitH from ‘ For I think ' to ‘ any weight.' 

’ E. rends ‘ denying on that account the worth of this famous 
writer, 1 do him justice,’ Ac. 

* E. omits the remainder of the sentence, from this point. 

'riie main princ.iples of iKubniic’s philosophy are really much 
more akin to the philosophy of Aristotle than to the doctrines 
which sn^ peculiar to Plato. But, as regards Aristotle, Leibnir. 
is here thinking of that side of his philosophy which led the 
Scholastics to attribute to him the saying, .Vt'AtV est in ittUHh-^u quod 
non prius fuerit in (Of. Duns Scotus, Super l/niversalibus Pbipkgrti, 

Quw.stion 3 : Ida prapooiiio ArMotoJut, nUUl m inidlectu quin priuo 
fuertt in aenau. . . .) This phrase does not occur in any of Aristotle’s 
writings ; but it serves as a fair enough analysis of several passages 
in the Posterior Analytics, in which iwttrrqftq is traced to aX<r 9 qais, 
though otlier passages supplement this by bringing in the work of 
Koifs. (See espooialjy AnaL Post, ii. 19, and Eth. vi. 3, { 3.) The 
view that the soul is a todnUa rasa is suggested by the passage : 
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departed from the doctrine of these two ancient %vrit6ra. 
He is more popular, and I for my part am sometimes 
compelled to be a little more acroamatic^'^ and abstract, 
which is not of advantage to me, especially when a living 
language is used. But I think that by introducing two 
speakers, one of w'hom expounds opinions taken from 
this author's K<isa7fj while the other adds my obsor\'ations, 
1 show the rolation between us in a way that will be 
more satisfactory to the reader than if I had put down 
mere remarks, tlie reading of w'liich would have lawn 
constantly interrupted by the necessity of turning to his 
book in order to understand mine. Nevertheless it will 
be well also to compare our writings sometimes, and not 
to judge of his opinions exce[)t from his own work, 
although 1 have usually retained his expressions. It is 
true that owing to the limitations involvod in following 
the thmul of another person’s argument and making 
remark.s upon it, I have been unable evtai to think of 
achieving the graceful turn.s of which dialogue is sus¬ 
ceptible ; but I hope that the matter will make up for 
the defects of the style. 


irtus' loTi rd Koi/rd 8 vovs, dA.X' ov9ivt in' yop. 8ti 

8’ ot/ran Sfffvtp iy ypafipaTfi^ q? prjBly bnapx^i ivTfXtxfitf yiypappiyov 
(£te Anima, iii. 4. 439^’ 301. Cf. note la, ii%frn. In rognnl to Plato, 
on the other hand, Ijeibiii/. is ]»robnbly thinking mainly of the 
Platonic theory of reminisconco, a<’<’orditig to which our knowlodgi* 
of realitiefl, in so far as wo can attain to it, is a rocolh*ction or 
restoration of knowledge possusf>«d Vjy the soul in a previous state, 
so that necessary and otoriiiil truths are, in a nensu, innate in us. 
On the whole matter cf. Nolen, (/tiid Lt-ibnizim AimUtfeli debuertly nml 
Trendelenburg, Hist, ifeitragc, vol. ii. ^ 

i. €>woteric. See Aulus Oellius, Noctes Atlicae^ xx. 5 {quoted 
by*Ritter and Preller, Hist. Ph€, fjrcuic. $ agS), where n distinction is 
drawn between the exoteric and the * aoit>atic ' writings of Aristotle. 
Leibniz himself defines the word : 'The acroaniatic* way of pbiioso> 
phizing is that in which all things arc demonstrated, the exoterio 
is that In which certain things are said without demonstra¬ 
tion, and 3’et are couftrmod by the consistcjicy tliey have with 
various other things and by probable [topiaie i reasons even 
reasons that might demonstrate, but are put forward only as 
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The differences between us have regard to subjects” 
of some importance. There is the question whether the 
soul, in itself, is entirely empty, like a writing-tablet on 
which nothing has yet been written {tabula rasa)^ (which 
is the opinion of Aristotle ” and of the author of the 
Essay\ and whether everything that is inscribed upon it 
comes solely from the senses and experience; or whether 
the soul originally contains the principles” of several 
notions and doctrines, which are merely roused on certain 
occasions by external obje«jts, as I hold along with Plato 
and even with the Schoolmen, and with all those who 
interpret in this sense the i>assiigo of St. Paul (Komans, 
ii. 15), in which he shows that the law of God is written 
in men’s hearts. The Stoics called these principles 
7rpoXr)i/rci« ”, that is, fundamental assumi>tious or what 

probnMi)), and nro illustraloJ by instances and similar cases.' 1)« 
still) philosuphico NizuNi (1670) ( E. 63 a; G. iv. 146^. 

** E. reads * objects.’ 

“ Of. note 9. Aristotle’s meaning, however, is very different 
from that of Locke, v Volf's is not the ‘ soul,' but reason as opposed 
to sense. And there is a vovs anaBiis. The c«>ntext of the passage in 
which vovs is ctunpared to the writing-tablet shows that Aristotle 
merely meant to protest against the view that ren.son has certain 
complete ‘ roady-niade ’ ideas, apart from all sense-experience. But 
this is quite ('onsislent with holding that there are in reason 
potential or virtual forms or ideas. Even the clean writing-tablet 
is at least a writing-tablet and not a sheet of water on which 
nothing cun be written. Of. 1)6 Antma, iii. 4. 439* 97 : val cv 
ol KiyovTts rfiv ereai T 6 nov fliutv, vhffv Sti ofirt oAi/ oAX’^ ^07771/07, 

oi/rt ivTtktx^flq clAAd Svrd/ici rd ttStf. Cf. Analytica ii. 19, 99** 

ao sqq. 

•8 apxol, grtmnds or sources. 

E. reads * common notions * after ‘ prin<flj)les.* 

•* The original has prolepaes. The Stoic np6Kr}\lfiSf however, was 
not an anticipation prior to, or presufiposed by, all experience, but 
the common image resulting from a series of sense-impressions, 
which leads us to ex{)ect other similar impressions. The distin¬ 
guishing characteristic (»f the npok^iffttt is that they arise (fkucrutSn 
(natAirafly), and are not deliberately constructed by ns. Thus 
Biogenos Laertius, vii. 54 : lari ^ wp6kff^s Irvma rStv 

KoOokw. Cf. madia, iv. xz, quoted by Ritter and Preller, Bid. PhiU 
tiraec. $ 393, in which the Stoics are represented as holding a view 
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we take for granted beforehand. Mathematicioiia call 
them common notions (iroit'at ivyoiai) Modern philo¬ 
sophers give them other excellent names; and. in 
particular, Julius Scaliger‘’ named them semina aetet'^ 
nitatis item as much os to say, living him 

flashes of light [/raifs lummeu.r] hidden within us but 
appearing at the instance of the senses, like the sparks 
which come from the steel when it strikes the flint. 
And not witliout reason it is thought that these flashes 
indicate something divine and eternal, which 
appears above all in necessary truths. Hence there 
arises another question, whether all truths are dejHuulent 
on experience, that is, on induction and instances; or 
whether there are some which have yet another founda- 
, tion. For if some events can Ixi foreseen before wo have 
made any trial of them, it is manifest that we contribute 
• 

much more akin to (hat of Lockothnut/o that of Loibuiz: ot Xroiiitol 
tpaaiP' orap yfPPifSp 0 apfiptonrof, ■^yffiopufip fitpos t^s 

&<xv€p xaprrjp tvtpyoP tis ixiroypa<f>-fiP' fh Tovru piav inAirrtjp rwp ipvmwp 
ipanoypd<ptTai. But the jK'culiarity of the Stoic MoaiRUi tnuk<‘ii it 
possible to regard this uh loss iiicousist4*nt witli lA'ibniz'N vi(‘w than 
at first sight it appears to bo. Cf. Reudall's Marcus jiurchus Anto^ 
ninus, lutrodiiction, pp. Ixxvi Ixxviii ; and Boiihrifrer, ApicM und 
die Sloa, pp. 187 sqq. 

Euclid calls axioms KoiPat tppviai. 

.Tillius Caesar Scaliger (1484 ISSS"), one of the groat scholars of 
the Kenaisaance. Among his chief works ''lH>sidos many iraiiNlntions 
from Greek into Latin' wore a treatise on Latin grammar, />/ caustn 
hngtiae iMttnae, and a book in ojiposition to tlie views of Cardan, 
Exottricae ExercitationeH de Suhtilitatc ad Ilkrmymnm Cardanum. 

** * Seeds of the cternul and kindling sparks.’ Tlio referenoi. 
is to Poetice, Lib. iii. cap. 11. fsth ed., 1617, p. aiii : ‘Sunt in nobis 
insita Ibnpyra quaedain, id est, semina aeteruitaiis.' For similar 
expressions cf. Poetice, Lib. iii. cap. i and uo ; Poenujfa, fars Alicia 
;*574)f PP* 79 *60; and Ad AmoldHm Ftrronuin AUirum Oral iO 

{Episfolae ct Orationes, p. 437). Zopyra is the Greek (liyrvpa, ‘lights 
used for kindlin’g fires.’ In the Jjawa, bk. iii. 677 », Plato speaks of 
the survivors of the Flood as ir Kopwfnut vov opuKpd (wirvpa rvv rSiv 
drSpinrwp ZtaatawrpUva yipovf. 

'* TVat^ de lumiira is used in French for an illuminating thmglUy 
and probably Leibniz’s phrase is intended to suggest this. 
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to them something of our own’^ The senses, although 
they are necessary for all our actual acquiring of know¬ 
ledge, are Vjy no means sufficient to give us the whole of 
our knowledge, since the senses never give anything but 
instancesthat is to say particular or individual truths 
Now all the instances which confirm a general truth, 
however numerous they may be, are not sufficient to 
establish the universal necessity of this same truth ; for 
it does not at all follow that what has happened will 
happen in the same way. For example, the Greeks, the 
Romans, and all the other peoples of the earth, as it was 
known to the ancients always observed that before 
twenty-four hours have passed, day changes into night 

^ E. roads ‘on owr part.' 

i. e. apccial casoa. 

In a Lettre tmchant ce qui eat indej)endant des Sens et de la Matiire 
written to Qui'on Sophia Charlotte in 1702 (during the time when 
lie was working at the New Essays'), Leibniz says: ‘ We use our 
external senses os a blind man uses his stick (after the simile of an 
ancient writer), and they make known to us their particular objects, 
wliich am colours, sounds, odours, tastes, and touch-qualities. But 
tliey do not make known to us what these sense-qualities are, 
nor in what they consist. ... It may bo said that sense-qualities are 
in fact occult qualities, and that there must bo other more manifest 
qualit ies, which can make them explicable. And far from its being 
trae that we understand tlungs of sense alone, those are the very 
things w'o understand least. And although they aro familiar to 
us, wo do not on that account comprehend them better, as a pilot 
does not understand better than othor people the nature of the 
magnetic neodte which turns to the north, although he has it 
always boforct his eyes in the compass, and on that account has 
almost ceased to wonder at it. . . . Ne%'crthelc.sB 1 admit that, in 
our present state, the external senses are nool^ssary for our thinking, 
and that, if we had none of them, we should not think. Bdt what 
is necessary for anything is not on that account the essence of the 
thing. Air is necessary to us for life ; but our life is something 
else than air. The senses fiirnish us with matter for reasoning, 
and we never have thoughts so abstract that something of sense is 
not mingled with them ; but reasoning requires in addition some* 
tiling other tkan that which is of sense.’ (O. vi. 499, 500, 506.) 

E. adds * always.’ 

£. lias merely ‘ and all other peoples.’ 
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and night into day. But they would have been wrong 
if they had thought that the same rule is observed 
everywhere else*^, for since that time, the opposite has 
been experienced “ by people on a visit to Nova Zembla. 
And he would still be wrong who should think that, in 
our regions at least, it is a necessary and eternal truth 
that shall endure for ever^*', since we must hold that the 
earth and the sun itself do not exist necessarily, and that 
perhaps there will come a time when this beautiful star 
with its whole system will no longer exist, at least in its 
present form Whence it seems that necessary truths, 
such as wo find in pure mathematics and especially in 
aritlimetic and geometry, must have principles whose 
proof does not depend upon instances nor, consequently, 
upon the witness of the senses, although without the 
senses it would never have come into our heads to think 
of them. This is a point which should be carefully nohwl, 
and it is one whicli Euclid so well understood that he 
often proves by reason tliat which is evident enough 
through experience and through sense-images"*. Logic 
also, along with metaphysi(^s and ethics \la moralejf of 
which the one forms natural theology”* and the other 
natural jurisprudence, are full of such truths ; and con¬ 
sequently their demonstration *' can come only from the 

** E. omits ‘ else.' ** E. reads ‘ seen.’ 

^ E. omits * that shall ondure for ©vor.' 

*• Cf. Monctdoiogy, § 28. 

” Cf. the letter to Queen Sophia Charlotte, quoted above: ‘The 
senses can indeed in a way make known to us that which is, but 
they cannot make known that which ought to bo or which 0.101101 
be otherwise. . . . The senses and inductions never yield us truth 
perfeotty universal nor that which is absolutely nooossary, but only 
that which is and that which occurs in particular instances.’ 
(G. vi. 504, 505.) 

‘True metaphysics is hardly different from true logic, that is 
to say, from the art of discovery in general; for in fact metaphysics 
is natural theology, and the same God, who is tho source of all good 
things, is also the principle of all parts of knowledgo.' L«ttr$ a la 
Princease Sophia (undated) (O. iv. 292). 

i.e. the certainty of logic, metaphysics and ethics as sciences. 
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inner principles which are called innate. It is true we 
must not imagine that we can read these eternal laws of 
reason in the soul as in an open book‘d as the edict 
of the praetor may be read on his album without trouble 
or investigation; but it is enough that we can discover 
these laws in ourselves by means of attention, for which 
opportunities are ftirnished by the senses; and the 
success of experiments serves also as a confirmation of 
reason, somewhat as in arithmetic ‘ proofs ’ are useful in 
helping us to avoid en'ors of calculation when the process 
is a long one. In this also lies the difference between 
human knowledge and that of the lower animals. The 
lower animals are purely empirical and direct them¬ 
selves by particular instances alone ; for, so far as we can 
judge, they never succeed in fonning necessaiy proposi¬ 
tions ; while men, on the other hand, have the capacity 
for demonstrative science. It is also on this account that 
the power of making concatenati&us [of ideas] which the 
lower animals possess is something inferior to the reason 
which is in men The concatenations [of ideas] made by 
the lower animals are simply, like those of mere empirics, 
who maintain that what has sometimes happened will 
happen again in a case which I'eseinbles the former in 
characteristics which strike them, although*’ they are 
incapable of judging whether or not the same reasons 
hold good in both cases. That is why it is so simple 
a matter for men to entrap animals, and so easy for 
jpaere empirics to make mistakes. From this making of 
mistakes even persons who have become skilful through 
age and experience are not exempt, ^dien they trust too 
much to them past experience, as some have done iff civil 
and military affairs; because enough consideration is 
not given to the fact that the world changes and that 

^ ^ a Zi«re ouverf, lit. ■> ad ajmiuram libri. 

® i. e. the tablets with ‘ notices/ posted up in a public place, so 
that be who runs may read. 

** Of. Xonadology, 06-09. » £. adds * for all that.' 
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men become more akilfiil by finding countless new con- 
trivances, while on the other hand the stags or the hares 
of our time do not become”* more full of shifts than 
those of former times. The concatenations [of ideas] in 
the lower animals are only a shadow of reasoning, that is 
to say they are only connexions”^ of imagination and 
passings *' from one image to another, because in new 
circumstances which seem to resemble others which have 
occurred before we”” expect anew what we”* at other 
times found along with them, as if things were actually 
connected together because their images are connected in 
memory. It is true that reason also leads us to expect, 
as a rule, that there will occur in the future what is in 
harmony with a long experience of the past, but this is, 
nevertheless, not a necessary and infallible truth; and 
our forecast may fail when we least expect it, because 
the reasons which have hitherto justified it no longer 
operate *®, And on this account the wisest people do not 
trust altogether to experience, but try, so far as possible, 
to get some hold of the reason of what happens, in order 
to decide when exceptions must be made. For reason 
is alone capable of laying down trustworthy rules and 

E. reads * are not.’ 

” E. reads ‘ a connexion’ and ‘ a passing.’ 

E. roads ‘ they.’ 

** Cf. Lettre a la Heine Sophie Charlotte { 170a) : ‘ For instance, tliongh 
we may have observed a thousand timas tiiat iron, when it is put 
by itself on the surface of water, goes to the bottom, we liave no 
assurance that it must always be so. And without refoiring to the 
miracle of the prophet Elisha wlio made iron to swim, wo know 
that we can make an^ron pot so hollow that it •floats, and tliat it 
oanoi^n carry a considerable load, a.s do boats made of copper and 
tin And even abstract sciences, like geometry, afford instances in 
whicli that which usually happens no longer happens. For 
instance, we usually find that two lines which continually approach 
one another ultimately meet, and many people will be ready to 
take oath that this can never fail to happen. Nevertheless geo« 
metry makes known to us unusual lines (cjilled, on that account, 
Agymptotee) which, if prolonged to infinity, continually approach one 
another and yet never meet.' (G. vi. 505.) 
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of supplying what is lacking in those which were not 
trustworthy, by stating the exceptions to them, and in 
short of finding sure connexions in the force of necessary 
consequences; and this often enables us to foresee the 
event without having to experience the sense-connexions 
of images, to which the animals are confined, so that 
that which shows that the sources [principes^ of necessary 
truths are within us also distinguishes man from the 
lower animals. 

Perhaps our able author may not entirely differ from 
mo in opinion. For after having devoted the whole of 
his first book to the rejection of innate knowledge 
[lumieres^^ understood in a certain sense, he nevertheless 
admits, at the beginning of the second book and in those 
which follow, that the ideas which do not originate in 
sen.sation come from reflexion. Now reflexion is nothing 
but an attention to that which is in us, and the senses 
do not give us what we already bring with us. That 
being so, can it be denied that there is much that is 
innate in our mind [c.spr<7], since w^e are, so to speak, 
innate to ourselves, and since in ourselves there are 
being, unity, substance, dumtion, change, activity [ocfw>»], 
perception, pleasure and a thousand other objects of our 
intellectual ideas ? And as these objects are immediate 
objects of our understanding and are always present*' 
(although they cannot always bo consciously perceived 
[qperpwsj because of our distractions and wants), why 
should it be surprising that we say that these ideas, 
along witli all that depends on them, are innate in us ? 

Accordingly I have token as illustratioh a block of veined 

« 

^ As distinguished from ideas or images of sense. Gf. Monaiology, 

% 30, and Frineiplca Naturt and of Gnuxy § 5; also Patit diacours da 
M^taphykique (1686^ (G. iv. 45a): * Those expressions which are in 
our soul, whether they are conceived or not, may be called ideas, but 
those which are conceived or formed may be said to be notions, 
eonaptits/ 

E. reads * these objects are immediate and always present to 
our understanding.* 
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marble, rather than a block of perfectly uniform marble 
or than empty tablets, that is to say, what is called by 
philosophers tabula rasa. For if the soul were like these 
empty .tablets, truths would bo in us as the figure of 
Hercules is in a blpck of marble, when the block of marble 
is indifferently capable of receiving’ this figure or any 
other. But if there were in the stone veins, which 
should mark out the figure of Hercules rather than other 
figures, the stone would be more determined towards 
this figure, and Hercules would somehow be, as it were, 
innate in it, although labour would bo needed to uncover 
the veins and to clear them by polishing and thus 
removing what prevents thorn from being fiilly seen. 
It is thus that ideas and truths aro innate in us, as 
natural inclinations, dispositions, habits or powers [yir^ 
tualites]^ and not as activities [actions]^ although these 
powers are always accompanied by some 

activities [actions], often imperceptible, which correspond 
to them. 

Our able author seems to maintain that there is in us 
nothing virtual, and even nothing of which we are not 
always actually conscious But this cannot be understood 
in a strict sense ; otherwise his opinion would be too para* 
doxical, since, for instance wo are not always conscious 

Cf. Munadolofftf, 40, 43 and 54, with the notes. By a virtual He 
Leibniz moans something bolwoon a mere potency or capacity 
and a fully-developed activity or actual idea. Thus necessary and 
eternal truths are not innate in the soul in a fully*doveloped form, 
nor, on the other hand, does tlie soul merely have a capacity for 
receiving or acquiring them, but tliey aro innate in gonn, as im¬ 
perfectly perceived i(mas with a tendency to bbcomo perfectly 
percei^%d. See Introduction, Part iii. pp. 125 sqq. and 130. 

" Cf. Locke’s EMay, bk. i. ch. i, § 5. This position is an imme¬ 
diate result of Cartesian principles. See Introduction, Part iii, 
p. ia6. Cf. Qeulincx, Metaphyaica Veto, Part i. (Cpera, Land’s ed., 
vol. ii. p. 150): * It is impossible that ho who does not know how 
a thing is done should do it. If you do not know how a thing is 
done you do not do it.* 

** £. reads * since, although we are not, &c. . . • we often 
bring, &c.* 
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of acquired habits and of the things stored in our memory, 
and, indeed, they do not always come to our aid when 
we require them, although we often bring them back 
easily into our mind on some slight occasion which recalls 
them to us, as we need only the beginning of a song in 
order to remember it*®. Our author also limits his 
thesis in other places, saying that there is in us nothing 
of which we have not at least been conscious [apcrpMsJ 
formerly. But in addition to the fact that nobody can, 
through reason alone, be quite certain how far our past 
apperceptions have extended, for we may have forgotten 
them, especially in light of the Platonic doctrine of 
reminiscence, which, though a myth contains, in part 
at least nothing incompatible with bare reason—in 
addition, T say, to this fact, why must everything be 
acquire<l by us through apperception of external things^ 
and why should it be impossible to unearth anything in 

** ET. roftdn * to riiako ua remember tlio rest of it/ 

*• Loibni/Za objection to the Platonic doctrine is that it implies 
a complete tor clear and distinct) knowledge of the ‘ideas* in 
a previous state, lie accepts the Platonic doctrine in so far as it 
implies that knowledge of the otornally true comes to the soul not 
through external sense, but by development from its own inner 
being. Cf. iVem-twix Esaais, bk. i. ch. 1,55 (E. 209 a ; G. v. 751: ‘ It 
was tho opinion of tlie Platonists that all our ideas [connatssanres] 
were reminiscences,and that thus the truths which the soul brings 
with it at a man's birth, and which are called innate, must be 
rumainN of a former definite knowledge. But this opinion has no 
foundation. And we may readily believe that the soul must have 
already had innate ideas [connaiasanres] in its preceding state (if it 
did pre-exist), however far back that state might be, just as it has 
them now ; accordingly they must in turn have come from another 
preo(‘diag slate, in which they would ultiihately be innate, or at 
least created along with it; or else we should have to go ad 
and regard souls as eternal, in which case these ideas [connaissanoss] 
would in fact be innate, because they would never have bad a 
beginning in the soul ; and if any one maintains that each prior 
state has roetdved hroni another, prior to itsolf, something which it 
Jias not transmitted to thost' which follow, the answer is that it is 
manifest that certain evident truths must have belonged to all 
these states.* 

E. omits * in part at least.* 
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ourselves? Is our soul, then, so empty that, beyond^" 
images borrowed from outside, it is nothing? That, I 
am sure, is not a view which our judicious author can 
approve. And where shall we find tablets which have 
not some variety in themselves? For there is never** 
such a thing as a perfectly unbroken [wii] and uniform 
surface. Why, then, should not we also be able to 
provide ourselves with some sort"* of thought out of 
our own inner being, when we deliberately try to 
penetrate its depths ? Thus I am led to believe that 
his opinion on this point is not fundamentally different 
from mine, or rather from the common opinion, inas¬ 
much as he recognizes two sources of our knowledge, the 
senses and reflexion 

I do not know that it will be so easy to reconcile him 
with us and with the Cartesians, when he maintains 
tkat the mind does not always think, and especially that 
it is without perception when we sleep without dreaming ; 
and he holds that, since' ])odios can exist without motion, 
souls might also quite well exist without thinking"*. 
But here I reply in a w'ay somewhat different from that 
which is usual; for I maintain that, naturally a sub- 

E. reads ‘ without.’ 

** Id E. the seiiteiiuo is intorrogativo : ‘ Is thoro ovor,' ka. 

•'‘® E. roads ‘object.’ 

Leibniz is here applying his princi[»lo of the ‘ identity of 
indiscerniblos,* viz. that no two things are absolutely identical, 
which implies that no real thing is an absolute unity, exclusive of 
all difference or variety, but that everything hns some essential 
characteristic or internal quality. Bee Monadology, § 9. 

, “ If the mind is really tabula rasa, what aro^tliose ‘internal 
operatifns ’ or ‘ actings of our own minds,’ which Lock«? regard.^ us 
the objects of reflexion? Leibniz suggests that Locke may not 
really mean all that ho seems to mean by the talmla ram, and that, 
aocordingly. Locke is fundamentally at one with him in admitting 
at least innate ‘dispositions.’ 

“ Etnay, bk. ii. ch. i, $ 9 (Fraser's ©d., vol. i. p. 1S7). Seo Intro¬ 
duction, Part iii. p. tag. 

** i. a ‘in the ordinary course of things,’ ‘otherwise than by 
miracle.’ 

• B b 
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stance cannot exist without actmty [action]^ and indeed 
that there never is a body without motion. Experience 
is already in my favour as regards this, and to be per¬ 
suaded of it one has only to refer to the book of the 
illustrious Mr. Boyle®* against an absolute rest. But 
I think that reason also supports it, and this is one of the 
proofs which I use to overthrow the theory of atoms 
Besides there are countless indications which lead us 
to think that there is at every moment an infinity of 
perceptions within us, but without apperception and 
without rofloxioii; that is to say, changes in the soul 
itself of which we are not conscious [s'apercevoir], because 
the impressions tire either too small and too numerous 
or too closely combined \trop nnies\ so that each is not 
distinctive enough by itself, but nevertheless in com¬ 
bination with others each has its effect and makes itself 
felt, at least confusedly, in the whole. Thus it is that, 
through being accustomed to it, we take no notice of the 
motion of a mill or a waterfall when we have for some 
time lived quite near them. Not that this motion does 
not continually affect our organs, nor that sometliing 
does not pass into the soul, which responds to it because 
of the harmony of the soul and the body, but these 
impressions which are in the soul and in the body. 


“ Rol)ort Boyle (b. LiHiuore, 1627, d. London, 1691), tli« famous 
clkemist and phyNiciat, who (almout contomporaneou8ly w’ith 
MariothsJ disfovered the law of tlie pressure of gases, which is 
called the Boyle*Mariulte law. lie maintained that there is no 
Hueh thing n» absolute rest, in the book here referred to, under the 
title 6 / AlmtlHUt livst in Bodies. [Boyle’s WorkH (London, 1744), vol, 1 . 
p. a8i.] It was aUo published in Latin in his Opera Varia (<i 2 eueva, 
16B0). Leibniz had some intercourse with Boyle during his stay 
in London in 1673. See Introduction, Part i. p. 7. 

^ As rest is infinitely small motion, everything moves. Conse¬ 
quently the essence of body cannot be absolutely unmoved 
extension, but must be force, which is the source of motion. Bat 
a force is a real unity, absolutely indivisible, while the atom is only 
physically indivisible, it being ideally divisible. Hence physical 
atoms are not tlie elements of things. Gf. New System^ fix. 
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having lost the attractions of novelty, are not strong 
enough to attract our attention and our memory, busied 
with more engrossing objects. For"* all attention re¬ 
quires memory, and often"" when we are not, so to 
speak, admonished and warned to take notice of some 
of our present perceptions, we let them pass without 
reflexion and even without observing them ; but if some 
one directs our attention to them immediately after¬ 
wards"", and for instance bids us notice some sound that 
has just been heard, we remember it, and we are con¬ 
scious that we had some feeling of it at the time. Thus 
there wore perceptions of which wo were not immediately 
conscious [s*apvrccvoir\, apperception arising in this 
case only from our attention being directed to them 
after"' somu interval, however small. And for an even 
bettor understanding of the pctitcs perceptions wliich we 
cannot individually tlistingiiish in the crowd, I am wont 
to employ the illustration of the moaning or sound of the 
sea, which we notice when we are on the shore. In 
order to hear this sound as wo do, we must hear the 
parts of which the whole .sound is made up, that is to 
say the sounds which come from each wave, although 
each of these little sounds makes itself known only in the 
confused combination of all the sounds taken together, 
that is to say, in the moaning of the sea"\ and no one 
of the sounds would be observed if the wave which 
makes it were alone. For we must be affected a little 
by the motion of this wave, and we must have some 
pei’ception of each of these sounds, however little they 
may be; otherwise we should not have tKe perception 
of a hundred thousand waves, for a hundred thousand 

^ E. reads ‘ which ar© busied only.* K. omit.** ‘ for.’ 

" E. omits ‘often* and ‘admonished and.* 

*• E. omits * afterwards.* 

E. roads ‘ in this case of our attention being directed to them 
only after,* &c. 

•* E. reads ‘ sound.* 

** E omits ‘ that ia to say, in the moaning of the sea.' 

* B b a 
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nothings cannot make something. We never sleep so 
profoundly as not to have some feeble and confused 
feeling, and we should never be wakened by the greatest 
noise in the world if we had not some perception o(, its 
beginning which is small, just as we should never break 
a cord by the greatest effort ** in the world, if it were 
not strained and stretched a little by less efforts, though 
the small extension they produce is not apparent*’. 

petites ptrceptions have thus through their conse¬ 
quences”* an influence greater than people think. It is 
they that form this something I know not what, these 
tastes, these images of sense-qualities, clear in combination 
but confused in the parts”, these impressions which 

G. u-adw * effect.' 

Cf. Montttigne, Kssais, bk. ii. cli. 14 : ‘ If wo 8uppo.se a piece 
of twine equally 8troiig throughout, it is utterly impossible that it 
.should ever break. For in whnt part of it i.s the breaking to begin, 
the flaw to appear? And for it to break in every part at once Is 
«gain.st all nature.' See Introduotion, Part iii. p. 144 note. 

** E. omits ‘ through their con.sequences.’ 

Seiise-qualitios, according to Leibniz, are each clear as a whole, 
that is to say, each can bo perfectly distinguishe<i from others. 
But they are not al8<i distinct ; that is to say, wo cannot perfectly 
analyze their elements. Such an analysis is possible ; but toe cannot 
{K'trform it, for it would involve an infinite process. Each sense- 
quality ‘ contains infinity,' for It has connexions with everything 
else in tho universe. Cf. Letbc « la Heine Sophie Charlotte (170a) ; 
‘Wo know by whnt kind of refraction blue and yellow are made, 
and that these two colours when mixed make green. But we 
cannot yet understand, for all that, how our perception of green 
results from our {H^rcoptioiis of tho two colours which compose it, 
nor how our perceptions of these colours arise from their causes. We 
have not even nominal definitions of such qualities so as to explain 
the terms for them. ... If I were to say to some one : You kfibw that 
green means a colour consisting of blue and yellow mixed, ho would 
not make use of this definition as a meun.s of recognizing green 
when he came upon it. But this is the function of nominal 
definitions. For the blue and tho yellow which are in the green 
• are not distinguishable or recognizable, and it is only by chance, so 
to speak, that we have found this by observing that this mixture 
always makes green. Thus tho only way to enable a man to 
recognize green in future is to show it to him at present; but this 
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surrounding bodies make upon us, who contain infinity 
this connexion which each being has with all the I'est 
of the universe. It may even be said that in conse¬ 
quence of these petites perceptions the present is big with *** 
the future and laden with the past, that there is a conspi¬ 
ration of all things {crvftTrvota rravra, as Hippocrates said 
and that in the least of substances eyes as penetrating 
as those of God might read the whole succossion of the 
things of the universe, 

Quae Sint, quae /wrint, quae mov/utura trahantur’’*. 

These unconscious [insensible] perceptions also indicate 
and constitute the identity of the individual, who is 
characterized by the traces or expressions''^ of his pre¬ 
vious states which these unconscious perceptions preserve, 
as they connect his previous states with his present state; 
and these unconscious perceptionsmay bo known by 

U not iiecoHHary in the case of inoro distinct notions, which can iH> 
made known to people by description, although we do not have 
them at hand. . . . For this reason we are w<»nt to say that tlie 
notions of sense-qualities arc* clear, for thc*y enable' us torecc)gnizc» the 
qualities ; but that these notions arc' not distinct, bc'c-ause we cannot 
diseriminato nor unfold what they contain within them. What 
they contain is an J hmne not uhat, of wliich wo are conscious but of 
which we can give no acjcount.' (Passages c;onibinod from d. vi, 
49a, 493. 500 -) 

“ E. reads ‘and which contain infinity.' 

» E. reads ‘ full of.' 

See Mmadology, note 97. 

‘ What things are, what things have been, and what futun- 
things may soon be brought forth.’ Virgil, Geortfics, iv. 393. Virgil 
ascribes this knowledge to Proteus. I^eibniz misquotes futma for 
Ventura : fiUura would nut scan. 

. E.*omits * or expressions.’ 

’* Leibniz merely says ‘and they,’ so that the refcM-cuicc' is 
doubtful. He may mean ‘ the traces of previous states.' What 
is meant is simply that as the uncionscious perc;eptions are the 
development of previous states of perception and at the same time 
contain, in a germinal or ccjnfused way, all future states of percep¬ 
tion, they give (^ontinuity to the individual possessing thc'm, i.e. 
they constitute his identity. Contrast Lock&'» view, Essay^ bk, ii. 
ch. 97. Cf. Monadology, note 1 14. 
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a higher mind \csprit\ although the individual himself 
may not bo conscious of them, that is to say, though he 
may no longer have a definite recollection of them. But 
they I these perceptions] furnish also the means of re¬ 
covering this recollection, when it is needed, through 
periodic developments which may some daj’^ occurThat 
is why death, owing to these perceptions'^®, can only be 
a sleep, and cannot oven last as a sleep, for in animals 
perceptions merely cease to bo distinct [ distmffUfi] enough’*, 
and are reduce<l to a state of confusion, in which con¬ 
sciousness [apcrcpption] is suspended, but which cannot 
last for ev(»r”, not to speak Iniro of man who must have 
great privileges in this regard in order to keep his 
personality 

Further, the unconscious | y//.9cwsf7>7c j percolations ex¬ 
plain that wonderful pre-established harmony of body 
and soul, and indeed of all Monads or simple substances, 
which takes the place of the untenable theory of the 
influence of one upon another, and which, in the opinion 

Wljnt is moaiit is that, ns porc^ptions aro not isol.'itod but 
linked togothor, tiicy do not each indejK'ndently rise and fall in 
distinctness by ii kind of chance, but as one group or system of 
{M^rceptions falls out of consciousness another rises into conscious¬ 
ness, so that there* is u kind of periodicity in our perceptions, with 
tixmghs and crests as in wave-motion. Tims the recollection of any 
former perception means that the system or group of which it is 
a member has passed from the crust of consciousness to the trough 
of sub-consciousness and 8<j back to the crest again. Cf. Cons’id^iratims 
»ur Id JhnirttU' ti’ini L'sprtt Untrt}sel Unique ^1702 ^E. 181 a; G. vi. 

535) '• ‘ organs * [of the animal] ‘ are merely enveloped ” and 
reduced to a small size, but tlie order of nature requires that some 
day all shall isj-develop and return to an ol*<ervable condition, and 
that in tliese vicissitudes tliere be a ct'rluin well-ordered ps'ogress, 
which son'es to lunturo things and to bring tiiem to perfection.' 
For a development <»f this idea cf. .James’s/’sycAo.'ojfj/, vol. i. ch. 9. 

E. omits ‘owing to these perceptions.' 

i. c. distinct enough to produce consciousness. 

” The remainder of this sentence is omitted by E. 

Cf. rrincifieaqf Nature and qf OracCf § ra, note 51 ; Mmadologyf § 8a, 
note 130. See also Introduction, Fart iii. p. 116, 

£. reads ‘ by the unconscious perceptions I explain.’ 

f 
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of the author of the most excellent of Dictionaries 
exalts the greatness of the Divine perfections beyond 
what has ever been conceived. After this I should add 
little, if I were to say that**' it is these petites per¬ 
ceptions wliich detenninc us on many occasions without 
our flunking it, and which deceive people by the appear¬ 
ance of an indifference of equilibrium^ Jis if, for instance, 
we were completely indifferent whether to turn to the 
right or to the leftIt is also unnecessary for me to 
point out here, as 1 have done in the book itself, that 
they cause that uneasiness which I show to consist in 
something which ditfors from pain only as the small 
frmn the great, and which nevertheless often constitutes 
our desire and even our pleasure, giving to it a kin<l of 
stimulating relish It is also due to these unconscious 
parts of our conscious | | j»ei’cej)tioiis 

that there is a relation between these perceptions of 
colour, heat, and other sensible rpialities, and the motions 
in bodies which correspond to them ; while the Carte* 
sums, along with our author, in Hj>it(i of all his pene¬ 
tration, regard the j>ercoptions we have of these (pialities 
as arbitrary, that is to say, as if Cod bad given them t<» 
the soul according to Ilis good ideasure, without regard 
to any essential relation bi'tween the perctjptions and 
their objects; an opinion which surprises me, and which 
seems to me not voiy woi*thy of the wisdom of the 
Author of things, who does nothing without harmony 
and without reason 

** Pierre Bayle. See Monadoloqy, § i6, notes 38 nnd 39. 'J’he 
reference ie to the article lioranm in Bayle’» HfHinnary, wiiero he 
Bays (fiote L, i) : ‘It* [the Mytticm of pn*-eHtablishMl luirnionyj 
‘e:«.alt.s above all that can be conceived the fwwer and intelligence 
of Divine art.* Baylc, however, makes this remark by way of 
objection to the system. 

•' E. roads ‘ after this I ought also to add that.’ 

" E. omits ‘completely.’ 

“ Cf. Introduction,” Part iii. p. 141. 

•* CL Introduction, Part iii. p. 140. 

See Descartes, /Vinripia, Part iv. 196-198 and 004. Descartes 
I 
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In a word, unconsdoua \in8enmhle\ perc^tions are of as 
great use in pneumaticsas imperceptible [insens^le] 
corpuscles are in physics; and it is as unreasonable to 
reject the one as the other on the ground that they are 
beyond the reach of our senses'"*. Nothing takes place 
all at once, and it is one of my great maxims, one 
among the most completely verified of maxims, that nature 
never makes leaps; which I called the law of continuity ** 
when I spoke of it in the first Nouvelles de la Bepuhligue 
des Lettres ; and tlie use of this law in physics is very 
considerable : it is to the effect that we always pass from 

held that 'colour, heat,’ Sic., as we perceive tliem, are not to be 
attributed to oxternal bodies, the qualities of which are all forms 
of motion. There ih on liis view no absolute reason why one kind 
of motion should produce in us the sensation of colour and another 
the HoiiKalion <if heat. Tj<‘ibniz, on the other hand, regards motions 
as tliemsolvos perceptions of a very low degree of distinctness, and 
the unconscious perceptions which in combination give rise to our 
conscious sensation form a connecting link between tlio motions of 
bodies and our corresponding sonse-perception of their qualities. 

•• A name for the philosophy of mind or spirit, derived from the 
New Testament use of wtijM. In Scholastic times it included 
natural theology and the doctrines regarding angels and demons, 
as well as 'psychology.* In the seventeenth century it was used 
in tlio more limited sense by Alsted in his EncjfklojHidie (1630), 
a work which, according to Didorot, Ijfibniz thought of re- 
mo<lelling, with the assistance of other scholars ^(Euvre^ dc Diderot, 
ed. Ass^znt, vol. xv. p. 440). Cf. G. vii, 67. Hie terms Pnea»iatfcA;s 
and Pm'umatcXwjy (^in the sense of philosophy of the mind) were 
used in the Scottish Universities in the end of the seventeenth 
and beginning of the eighteenth centuries. The word PneumaticB 
has now (leasod to have any connexion with the philosophy of 
mind and is used to desc/i-ibe the branch of jiydrodynainics which 
is concerned with gases. 

•’ E. omits ‘ imperceptible [trweMwWe].’ * 

■'* The reference is pi'obably to tho views of Descartes. See 
IMncipia, Part iv. % aoi. 

•• Cf. Introduction, Part ii. p. 37 ; Part iiL p. 83. 

£. reads ' when 1 spoke of it elsewhere in the Nouvelles,* &c. 

• This was Bayle’s magazine, and Leibniz ^onnulated his lawfor 
the first time in the letter to Bayle (1687) to which reference is 
here made. (See G. iii. 51; E. 104.) For a translation of this see 
Introduction, Part iiL p. 83 note. 
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small to great, and vke versa, through that which i» 
intermediate in degrees as in ; and that a motion 

never immediately arises from rest nor is immediately 
reduced to rest, but comes or goes through a smaller 
motion, just as we never completely traverse any line or 
length without having traversed a smaller line, although 
hitherto those who have laid down the laws of motion 
have not observed this law, and have thought that a body 
can in a moment receive a motion contrary to that which 
it had immediately before And all this leads us to 
think that noticeable jiercrplions also®* come by degrees 
from those which are too small to be noticed. To think 
otherwise is to know little of the illimitable fineness 
[suhtilite] of things, which always and everj^where contains 
[enveJoppe] an actual infinity®". 

I have also noticed that, in virtue of imperceptible 
I insensible] variations, two individual things cannot be 
perfectly alike, and that they must always differ more 
than WMmero®®. This makes an end of ‘the empty hiblets 
of the soul,’ *a soul without thought,’ ‘a substance with¬ 
out activity’ \action\ ‘the void in space,’ ‘atoms,’ and 

i. o. in degree {i8 in quantity. 

*•’’ Cf. Introduction, Pxirt iii. pp. 87 sqq. 

E. omits ‘ also.' 

** See Momtdology, $ 65, note 107. 

•• Cf. Introduction, Part ii. pp. 36 sqq. A.\ ho Mmculology, § 9, note 
15, and Nouveaux Easaia, bk. ii. ch. 27, § i (E. 277 b; C. v. 213) : 
‘ Besidea the differenco of time and place, there must always l»e an 
internal principle of distinction, and aliliough there are several things 
of the aame kind, it is nuverthelesK true that nono of theni nn^ 
ever perfectly alike. Jhus altliongh time and ]>laf;c that is to say, 
external relation) enable us to distinguish things, which wo do not 
teadilf' distinguish by themsolves, the things are none the lens 
distinguishable in themselves. The exact di^terminaiion of identity 
and diversity is not a matter of time and place, although it is true 
that the diversity of things Is accompanied hy that of time and 
place; because they' [i.e. time and placej ‘bring with them 
different impressions about the thing. Not to mention the fact 
that it is rather by means of the things that we must distinguish 
one place or time from another, for in themselves they are perfectly 
alike, but of Murse they are not substances or complete realities.' 
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even particles not actually divided in matter, ^absolute 
rest,’ * complete uniformity in one part of time, place or 
matter,’ ‘perfect globes of the second element, arising 
from original perfect cubes"’,* and a thousand other 
fictions of philosophers, which come from their incom* 
plote notions and which the nature of things does not 
admit of, and which are made passable by our ignorance 
and the slight attention we give to the imperceptible 
I /mrnfff’b/r], but which cannot bo made tolerable unless in 
the limited sense of abstractions of the mind, which 
protests that it does not deny what it sets aside and 
thinks ought not to come into any present consideration. 
Otherwise, if wo seriously meant this, namely that the 
things of whicli we are not conscious [$’aperf;et‘oirj are 
i»eitlu?r in the soul nor in tlio body, we should err in 
philosophy as is done in statecraft when no 

account is taken of rh fxtKpov^^^ imperceptible \ msensihle] 

The ixifomnoo in to tlie vorlox hypothesis of Descartes. Ac- 
fonling to Dosoartos, as body is ultimately extension in three 
dimensions, the t>riginal division of it (as tho result of motion 
imparted by Oodj would result in perfectly cubical jiarts. This 
original motion Descartes 8U})posos to have been such as to make 
llie |)arts revolve on their own axes and also in groups round 
different centres. A.s a result of this (matter being a pletmtn'^ the 
angles of the cubes are rubbed di»wn, and the detrition pr»>coeds at 
an ever-in<‘i‘uusiiig rate, because the smaller the body, the larger 
liti pi'oportioii to its btilk) is the sui*faco it ex{ioses to the rubbing 
of other bodies. Accordingly th«>re are three primary eleinent.s of 
the visible world, (i) the detritus, which includes tho .sun and the 
fixed stars, the remains of the original cubes in tlie form of 
exceedingly minute globules, of which element the sky consists, 
and v3) some parts of matter which have been less easy to move 
than the ghthulo.s of the second element' and consequently have 
not l^ten rubbed down so quickly ; such as the earth, the planets 
and comets. In short, the first element consists of luminous 
bodies, the second of ti'ansparent bodies and the third of opaque 
bodies. See Descartes, Ptincipia, Part iii. §§46 sqq. In a letter to 
'fficaise <1693) Leibniz si>eaks about the 'useless chatter regarding 
little bodies and the ilrst, second or third element, which are of as 
little value as the oooult qualities ’ (G. ii. 534). 

A<r . .. rb fUKpby ipvkd7rH¥ (Aristotle, PoliticSf v. 8, § 3, 1307'* 33). 
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progressions; but on the other hand an abstraction is 
not an error, provided we know that what we ignores 
is actually there. So mathematicians make use of 
abstractions when they speak of the perfect lines which 
they ask us to consider, the uniform motions and other 
regular effects, although matter (that is to say, the inter¬ 
mingling of the effects of the surrounding infinite 
always makes some exception. We proceed thus in 
order to disenminate conditions [emsidcratiotis] from one 
another and in order to reduce effects to their grounds 
[raisons], as far as possible, and to foresee some of their 
consequences : for the more wo are careful to neglect 
none of the conditions which we can control, the more 
does practice correspond to theory But it belongs 
only to the supremo reason, which nothing escapees, t<> 
comprehend distinctly all the infinite and to see all 
grounds | raisons] and all consequonces. All that wo can 
do as regards infinities is to recognize thorn confusedly, 
and to know at least distinctly that they are there; 
otherwi.se we have a voiy poor idea of the Ix'auty and 
greatness of the universe, and also wo cannot have a 
sound phj'sicK, which explains the nature of bodies ' 
in general, and still less a sound pneumatics'®*, which 
includes the knowledge of God, of souls, and of sinqde 
substances in general. 

This knowledge of unconscious [inscmihle] perceptions 
serves also to explain why and how no two souls, human 

The chapter deals with maxims for avoiding rovrdutions. $ 3 refens 
to the fallacy of the Hi>endthrift: ' Each expense is little, there¬ 
fore the whole is littfc*.’ Cf. Poliitrs, v. 4, $ i, 1303’’ x8 ; 7/V«VTa< fAh' 
ovi' aS^rdotts ov -ntpi fuicpwv dAA’ in fAUCpwy. 

** E. roads ‘ the infinite which surrounds us.' 

That is to say, the more do actual occurrencen correspond to 
our explanation of them. 

E. omits ‘ and to see.' 

* Otherwise' = * but if we entirely ignore the infinities in 
things.’ 

E. reads ‘things.’ 

"» See note 86. 
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or other, of one and the same kind ever come perfectly 
alike from the ]^||mds of the Creator, and each has al'ways ' 
from the first a reference to the point of view it will have 
in the universe^®". But this indeed follows already from 
what I observed regarding two individuals, namely, that 
their difference is always more than a numerical one. There 
is also another important point, as to which I must differ, 
not only from the opinions of our author, but also from 
those of the majority of modern writers. I believe, with 
the majority of the ancients, that all superhuman spirits 
I (f(inies\j all souls, all created simple substances are always 
combined with a body, and that there never fire souls 
entirely sojmrated f from body j I have* a priori reasons 
for this, but it will also be found that the doctrine is of 
ndvfintage in this respect, that it solves all the philo¬ 
sophical diificulties about the state of souls about their 
perpetual preservation, about their immortality and about 
their working; for the difference between one state of 
the soul and another never is and nt ver has been any¬ 
thing but a difference between the more and the less 
conscious | the more and the Jess perfc^ct, or vice 

versa, and thus the past or the future state of the soul 
is as explicable as its present state”". The slightest 
reflt)xion makes it sufficiently evident that this is in 
ficcordanco with reason, and that a leap from one state to 
another infinitely different state could not be natural. 

I am surprised that the philosophic schools have without 
reason given up natural explanation'”, and have deliber¬ 
ately plunged themselves into very great difficulties and 

$ 

£, readH ‘ no two human bouIh or two thinga of one and 
Name kind.' 

Cf. MmarMoffHf §§51 »qq. 

E. omits '4X>inbim*d,' ivading * foujoutv d un at/ps.’ 

*'*• God alone i« tufus f/mus, without body. Cf. Introduction, 
Part iii. pp. xo8 aqq., and MomuMotry, § ^a, note 115. 
e iM Thihi probably meana queationa as to what has l)een the state 
of souls in the past and what will be their state in the future. 

See Introduction, Part iii. pp. 113 sqq. 

E. reads 'natum* 

r 
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given occasion for the apparent triumphs of freethinkers 
\esprits /orfs]"*, all of whose argume|^ fall at once 
through this explanation of thing^ according to which 
tliere is no more difficulty in conceiving the presorvation 
of souls (or rather, as I think, of the animal), than there 
is in the change of the caterpillar into the butterfly, and 
in the preservation of thought during sleep, to which 
Jesus Christ has divinely likened death*’*. But then 
1 have already said that no sleep can last for ever; and 
it will last for the shortest time or almost not at all in 
the case of rational souls, which arc destined always to 
preseive the personal character \ personnage] which has 
been given them in tJie City of God, and consequently 
to retain memory ; and this is so, in order that they nmy 
be more susceptible of punishments and row'ards. And 
I add further that no derangement of its visible organs 
is capable of reducing things to complete confusion in 
an animal, or of destroying all its organs and depriving 


Cf. Molmdtilmj]), $ 14. iK»to 35. Soo al«o CDnuiiirttUiona mr la 
Ikxtriiie d'ttn Enffril Unircrttel I'niquv (170a) ((1. vi. 533; E. 179 b) : 
* What has also, in tny opinion, oontributod f^roatly towards 
making mon of intolloct boliove in iJio doctrino of a ningto uni* 
veraal spirit ia tbia, that ordinary philoaophom have aet forth 
a d<ictrino about soula noparato [ from bodiea'] and aliout the 
functions of the houI )>i’ing independent of the body and ila organs, 
whieh doctrine they eoiild not suffieiontly justify. They won* 
fa'rfectly right in wishing to maintain tho immortality of the soul 
as in c«mforiuity with the Div'ine i>erfectious and with a genuine 
morality, but seeing that by death Ihotat organa in aniinals which 
we obMtrvo are deranged and ultimately oorruptod, they thought 
it necessary to have recourse to separated aoijls, that is to aay, to 
the opinion that the soul continues to exist wit}A>yt anybody and 
uonc<*l.he less retains ita tVioughts and functions. And in order to 
gi%''^ a better proof of this they tried to show Uuit the soul has 
already in thia life thoughta which are abstract and independent 
of ideas of matter. Now thoae who ngected this M*parated con* 
dition and independence [of the soul] aa contrary to experience 
and to reason were ao much the more led to believe in the 
extinction of the individual soul and the preservation of the 
nniveiaal spirit alone.* 

St. John xi. ver. ii. 
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the soul of the whole of its organic body and of the 
ineifaceable remains of all its former impressions 
But the ease with which people have given up the 
ancient doctrine that the angels have ethereal [au&6'2s] 
bodies connected with them (which has been confounded 
witli the corporeality of the angels themselves), the in¬ 
troduction of supposed unembodied \8cpariis\ intelligences 
among created things (to which Aristotle’s theory of 
intelligences that maku the skies revolve luvi greatly con¬ 
tributed) and finally the ill-considered opinion people 

'** Cf. $$ 7fl -77 ; New Syaiem, §§7 nnd 8. 

According to Aristotle the huavons nro moved by tliP vpStrov 
mvow or prime mover, i.o. i»y God, who ns Leibnix also admits) is 
wins jfurtta. liut tills is an otoriial (AtSiov) motion, and Aristotle 
iloscrilies tliu lieavens us aufta n Btioi' [De ii. 3, 386* 11). 

Accordingly tlio lieavens are not moved by ‘ int^lliijeiuxs.’ On the 
other hand, Aristotle represmits the jdunets as liaving motions of 
their own, diffoi-ent from that of tlie fixed stars or the sphere of 
the heavens in general. Tiiese plnnclury motions are attributed 
to an activity (ir/>d^i>-) similar to that which exists in animals and 
plants {l)e. CVieio, ii. la, 393*’i). But oven so, Aristotle cannot bt' 
regarded as moaning that the planets are moved by ‘separate' 
intelligences. It seciUN likely that Leibnix was thinking of tho 
views of Thomas Aquinas, who says : * A heavenly body is moved 
by some intellectual substanoe' (Cuntm Geatet,^ iii. 33, 1); and 
also : ‘ Iloavenly bodies are moved l»y the substances which move 
them thi'ough apprehension : not however a simse-apprelieiision 
, . . . anti therefore an inteileetual one.' At the end of the cliapter 
quoted, lie says : *■ For our present purpose it does not matU^r 
whether a licnvenly body is moved by an intelltnitual substance 
itonjuined witli it us its soul, or by a separate substance: or 
whether each of tho heavenly bodios is moved by God or none 
of them is immediately so moved, but all through the mediation of 
climated intellectual substances : or wliether the first heavenly 
body alone is immediately moved by God and tho others bj the 
mediation of created substances—provided we hold that the motion 
of tho heavens is due to an intellectual subsUnce.’ There is here 
A suggestion of the Neo-Platonic influences to which Thomas 
Aquinas was necessarily subject. Tho theory mentioned by Leibniz 
is stated also by Albertus Uagntis, lieiaphyska, Lib. xi. Tract, a, 
cap. 10 (Qprro, ed. Jammy, 1651, vol. iii. p. 374 b\ and by J, C. 
Soaliger, Comm, in Hippocratui lib, de Somniia (1539), p. la. CL Leibniz’s 
Consideraiimti $ur la Doctrine d’tm Eaprit Unitenel Unique (S. 178 b; G. 

f 
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have held that we cannot believe in the preservation 
of the souls of the lower animals without falling into 
metempsychosis and making thorn go [ prowicnerl from 
body to body, and the perplexity in which people have 
been through not know*ing what to do with thorn’"’, 
have, in my opinion, led to tho neglect of the natural 
way of explaining tho preservation of the soul. This 
has done great injury to natunil religion and has lod 
a good many to believe that our immoidulity is only 
a miraculous grace of God ; and our celebrated author 
also speaks of it with some doubt, as I shall mention 
presently But it were well if all those who are of 

this opinion had spoken about it as wisely and as 
sincerely as he; for it is to be feared that a good many 
people w'ho speak of immortality through grace, do so 
only to siive appearances, and are at bottom nearly of 
the same opinion as those Averroists and some erring 


vi.530) : ‘It Is tnu‘, the IVripatetic j»hiIusophei‘s <li<l tu»t 
spirit as absolutely universnl; for boaidos the intolliKonooH which, 
according to them, animate the stars, they liad an inhdiigciicc for 
this lower world, and this itilolligouL'e )>orrornicd the function 
of activ«' undorsiandiiig in the souls <if inon.’ Huo also Biiylo’s 
IHcttvnary^ voL iv, article Jiicius, noh* C. 

E. omits from ‘ and making' to ‘ with them.' 

Infra, pp. 389 sqt|. See Locke, Emty, bk. iv. cli. 3, S 6 (.FruHtir's 
ed., vol. ii. p. 195, with note), and bk. iv. ch, 4, ( 15 (Fraser, vol. ii. 
p. 340 note). Cf. also Locke’s lit-astjnaUcnetH uf ('hrinlianify 'Opceiing 
paragraphs), where Locke seems U> make the immortality of the 
soul conditional on religious faith. 

Averroos ;,or Ibn Roschd, was born at Cordova in itstC and 
died in 1198. Much of his philosophizing was concerned with the 
relation between the v»us woitjrutis (a phrase never actually used h>' 
AristoDo} and tho vovs noBrjuKbs of Aristotle. (See J)t Aniinn, iii. 
5^ 430* TO sqq.' Developing a suggestion of Aristotle, Averroos 
regards the vovt wottirtKdt os one principle appearing in all men, 
while the f'oCy noBtfruibs is peculiar to the individual. The vovt 
iroiijrt/rdt is ultimately identical with the Divine Spirit and is thus 
immortal; but there is no individual immortality, for tlu> vovt 
wa$TfnMi$ is mortal. Cf. Leibniz’s Considerations sur la Doctrine d’un. 
Esprit Unirereel Unique (1703} (E. 178 a; O. vi. 539'; ‘ Stsvoral people of 
intellect have thought and do still think tlmt there is only one spirit. 
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Quietistswho imagine an absorption of the soul 
and its reunion with the ocean of divinity, a notion 

whiuh in universal and wliioh animates the whole universe and all 
ith parts, according to the structure of each and the organs it finds 
in each, as the same blast of wind produces the various sounds 
from different organ-pipes. And thus when the organs of an 
animal are rightly arranged, this spirit appears in it as an in> 
dividual soul, but when the organs are broken up, this individual 
soul comes to nothing again or returns, so to speak, into the ooeau 
of the universal spirit. To many people Aristotle appt^ars to have 
had an opiiihm of this kind, which has been revived by Averroes, 
a famous Arabian philosopher. He held that there is in us an 
trifatlettua affens, r^r active understniuling, and also an inMleciua paiitw, 
or passive iindorstandiiig ; and that the former of these, coming 
from outside of us, is eternal and universal for all, while the 
passive understanding, which is pt^culiar to each, passes away at 
th4* man's death. This doctrine was held by some of the Peri- 
pHtolics, two or three centuries ago, such as Pomponatius, 
tJontarenus and others.’ 

See ('omiderii(((>ns siir la Doctrine d’un Esprit Universe! Unique 
(K. I'jSh; ( 1 . vi. 530) : ‘Appanmtly Molino.s, and some other new 
i^uietists, among others a curtain author called Joannes Angelus 
Hilesiu.s, who wn»te before Molino.s and some of whose works have 
lately be«*ii reprinted, and even Weigelius before them, favoured 
this opinion of the Sabbath or rest of souls in God. And for 
this reason tliey held that llm cessaiion of individual functions is 
tlu- iiigiiest stale of perfection.' Migutd de Molinos was born at 
Saragossa in 1627 and died l*he prison of the Inquisition) in 
1697. His chief t>ook wtui his i>piritual Guide, published in 8)>anish 
and afterwards translated into many language.s. Muduine Guyon 
and Fiinelon wore much influenced by his work. Valentine Weigel 
Wes born at Ilayii in Thuringia in 1533 died in 1588. Ho was 
a Protestant iniubsler in a village near Dresden, and although only 
one book of his was published in his lUetimo, he left a large nuinl>er 
of works in manuscript, many of which are still unpublished. He 
was a believer in the diract revelation of truth by the ^ inward light,’ 
in answer to prayer Loilmiz elsewhere meiftions him as ' a clever 
man, who was indeed too clever,' and he says that Angelus wes 
author of certain rather pretty little bits of devotional verse, in 
(he ft>rai of epigrams.’ JJiscourt de la Con/'rmite de la JFbi aiwe la 
liatHon, $ 9 483 b ; G. vi. 55). There has been much dispute os 

to the identity of Angelus and little is known about him. His 
best known poem is tlio Chetnbmiaeker Wandersmann. See Vaughan, 
^ours with the Ifystics, bk. vii. eli. i; and Schrader, Anffelus SHeshu u. 
seine Mfpttik. Leibniz distinguishes between the Quietist ‘Sabbath’ 
and the ‘ beatific vision,’saying that the ‘beatific vision of completely 

t 
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which perhaps my system alone clearly shows to be 
impossible 

We seem also to differ as regards matter in this, that 
the author thinks there must be a void in it [matter] 
for the sake of motion, because he believes that the 
particles of matter are indivisible [ro/dc]. And I admit 
that if matter were composed of such parts, motion in 
thepZmtcm would he impossible, as if a room were filled 
with a great many little pebbles, so that not even the 
smallest place in it was empty. But this supposition 
is not by any means granted, and indoe<l them does not 
seem to be any reason for it; although this able author 
goes so far as to think that the rigidity or cohesion of its 
paiiicles constitutes the essence of the body. Space must 
rather be conceived as full of an ultimately fluid matter, 

happy souIn ia oonipatiblo with the functions of their glorified 
hodioH, which will atill remain organic in tlieir own way.’ Eiapnt 
Cniversd Unique (E. ifla a ; G. vi. 536). 

^ For, acconling to Leibni/., no substiinco can he without an 
activity of ita owui, and thus none can he lost in the oct'an of iho 
one apirit. Against ihi.s ich^n that ‘ the univor-Hal spirit is like an 
ocean composod of an infinity of drops, which are Ki'jmratiid from 
it when they nuiinntc some particular organic body, hut nro 
reunited to their ocean after tlie destruction of the body's organs/ 
Leibniz argues that ‘as the ocean is a quantity of diY»{>s, God would 
thus bt> an assemldage of all souls, soincwiint in tlio same way as 
a swarm of bees is an assemblage of these insects, but ns the swarm 
is not itself a genuine substance, it is clear that in this way the 
universal spirit itself would not be a genuine being, and in place 
of saying that it i.s the only spirit, we should havu to say tiint in 
itself it is nothing at all, and that in nature thero is nothing hot 
individual souls of which it is the aggrc'gato. ... If wo hold that 
the souls, when reunited to God, are without ufiy functions of 
their <Avn, we fall into an opinion contrary to reason and to all 
good philosophy, as if any lieing with a continued existence could 
ever reach a state in which it is without function or impression. 
For when one thing is combined with another it ndains never* 
theless its peculiar functions, which, whim combined with the 
functions of the others, produce the functions of the wliole, other* 
wise the whole would hare no functions, if the parts Imd none.’ 
Esprit UniversA Unique (E. 181 b; G. vis 535). 

E. omits ‘ in it ’ [y]. 
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susceptible of all divisions and even subjected actually to 
divisions and subdivisions ad in/mitum; but neverthe¬ 
less with this difference that it is divisible and divided 
unequally in different places, because of the motions, 
more or less tending to division, which are already in 
the particular place. Consequently matter has every¬ 
where some degree of rigidity as well as of fluidity, and 
there is no body which is hard or fluid in the highest 
degree, that is to say, there is no atom of invincible 
hardness, and no quantity of matter [massed completely 
indifferent to division Thus the order of nature and 
especially the law of continuity make both^^'* equally 
inadmissible. 

1 have also shown that cohesion^ if not itself the effect 
of impulse or motion, would cause a traction^ strictly 
speaking’*®. For if there were a fundamentally hard 

Cf. Monadoiogy, $ 65. 

ixi extremes are both impossible: (i) the absolutelj hard or 
solid, (a) the absolutely soft or fluid. An absolutely hard piece of 
matter would be one in which the force holding it together should 
bo so strong that no combination of other forces could overcome it. 
An absolutely soft portion of matter would be one in which there is 
no force of cohesion whatever, nothing to resist division, so that it 
would be * completely indifferent to division.’ Hardness or solidity 
is, according to the law of continuity, simply a low degree of 
softness or fluidity. 

i. e. both a perfect atom and a perfect fluid. Cf. Third 
Ej^tanation qf the New System, p. 335 with note. Also Nouveaux Essais, 
bk. ii. ch. 4, $ 4 : ‘I am also of opinion that all bodies have some 
degreo of cohesion, as in the same way I hold that there are none 
which have not some fluidity and of which the cohesion cannot be 
overcome; and consequently in my opinion jthe atoms of Epicurus, 
the hardness of which is supposed to be invincible, cannot exist 
any more than the perfectly fluid minute [swbhte] mattei*'of the 
Cartesians.* (E. 229 b; O. v. Z14.) 

^ But, according to Leibniz, fraction or attraction is unintelligible, 
unless in the sense of a force or impulse which can be overcome by 
counteracting forces. A * traction, strictly speaking.' would imply 
that one part of matter is for ever bound thirled *) to another and 
must therefore always be dragged along with it. Leibniz, however, 
does admit that titere is an Apparent tractitm, even though there be 
no visible contact between the parts which draw one another, as 

f 
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body, for instance, one of the atoms of Epicurus, which 
should have a part projecting in the form of a hook (as 
we can imagine atoms of all kinds of shapes) the hook 
when impelled would draw with it the rest of the atom, 
that is to say, the part which is not impelled and which 
does not lie in the line of impulsion. Yet our able 
author is liimself opposed to these philosophical tractions, 
such as were formerly attributed to nature’s abhon*ence 
of a vacuum ; and he reduces them to impulses, maintain¬ 
ing, with the moderns, that one part of matter acts 
immediately upon another only by impelling it through 
contact In this I think they are right, because 
otherwise there would be nothing intelligible in the 
operation. 

Nevertheless I must not conceal the fact that I have 
observed a kind of retraction regarding this matter on 
the pai't of our excellent author, whose unpretending 
straightforwardness in this respect I cannot but praise, 
as much as I have admired his penetrating genius on 
other occasions. I refer to his reply to the second letter 
of the late Bisliop of Worcesterprinted in 1699, 

in the case of the magnet and some electrical phenomena. But 
in any such case, there is contact and ‘Impulse' between the bodies 
concerned, although it may not appear so to our senses. Of. 
Nouveatix EsaaiSj bk. ii. ch. 4, $ 4 ; ch. 8, § xi 339 a, 331 b; G. 
V. 113, 1x8;. 

According to Democritus, atoms differ in ‘shape, arrangement 
and position.' (Aristotle, Metaph. A. 4, 985'' 13.) 

See Lockers Easayj bk. ii. ch. 8, § 11 (cf. Fraser's note, vol. i. 
p. 17X), and bk. ii. ch. 33, $ 17 sqq. ^ 

13 * Edward Stillingdeet, born at Cranboume, Dorsetshire, 1635, 
died M Westminster, x6^, having for ten years been Bishop of 
Woicester. His ohief work was the Origlnm Sacrae (1663;. His 
controToray with Locke originated in the anti-religious use to 
which Toland (in his OirUHanity not Mysterima) turned some of 
Locke'a views. In 1696 Stillingfieet published A Lincourae in 
Vindication qf the Doctrine qf the Tiinity with an answer to the late Hwinian 
oftjectianBf in which there appeared a criticism of Locke's ‘ way of 
ideas.' To this Locke replied at great length and the controversy 
coiitixrned until Stillingfleet's death. Cf. Fraser's ed. of Locke's 

• C c 2 
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p. 408, in which, by way of justifying the opinion he 
had maintained against the learned prelate, namely that 
matter might think, he says among other things: ^ It is 
true, I say, ** that bodies oi>erate by impulse and nothing 
else ” {Essay^ bk. ii. ch. 8, §11). And so I thought when 
I writ it, and can yet conceive no other way of their 
operation. But I am since convinced by the judicious 
Mr. Newton’s incomparable book, that it is too bold a 
])resumption to limit God’s power, in this point, by my 
narrow conceptions. The gravitation of matter towards 
matter, by ways inconceivable to me, is not only a demon¬ 
stration that God can, if He pleases,- put into bodies 
powers and ways of operation above what can be devised 
from our idea of body, or can be explained by what we 
know of matter, but also an unquestionable and every¬ 
where visible instance, that He has done so. And 
therefore in the, next edition of my book I shall take 
care to have that passage rectified'®®.' I find that in the 
French translation of this book, doubtless made from the 
latest editionsthis section 11 reads thus: ‘ It is 
evident, at least so far as toe can conceive it, that bodips 
act upon one another by impulse and not otheiwise ; for 
it is impossible for us to understand that a body can act 
upon that which it does not touch, which is as much as 
to imagine that it can act where it is not 

Essay, vol. i. Prolegomena, p. xli; Stillingfleet’a Works (1710), rol. iii. 
pp. 413 sqq. ; Locko’s Works (1823), vol. iv, 

**• See Fraser’s od. of Locke’s Essay, vol. i. p. 171 note. Also 
Locke’s Works (10 vol. ed., 1893), vol. iv. p. 467. 

‘*® See Prefatory Note. The italics are by Leibniz. The Eng> 
lish edition has merely : * The next thing to bo considered is, how 
bodies produce ideas in us; and that is manifestly by impulle, the 
only way which wo can conceive bodies to operate in.' 

Of course the Newtonian theory does not necessarily imply 
that a body can act where it is not. * 77 te whole is greater than the part: 
how exceedingly true! Nature abhors a vacuum: how exceedingly 
fals^and calumnious I Again, Nothing can act but where it is: with 
all my heart; only, whkbe is it ?' Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, bk. 1 
«jh. 8 CLibrary ed., vol. 1 . p. 59^. Ct Newton, Prineipia, dof. 8, and 
Schoitum Oenerale ; also Stallo, Qmoepts of Modem I^ysics^ ch. 5. 
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I cannot but praise the modest piety of our celebrated 
author, who recognizes that God can do beyond what we 
can understand, and that thus there may be inconceivable 
mysteries in the articles of faith ; but I would rather 
that we were not compelled to have recourse to miracle 
in the ordinary course of nature and to admit absolutely 
inexplicable powers and operations. Otherwise too great, 
a licence will be given to bad philosophers on the strength 
of what God can do; and if we admit those centripetal 
powers [vertus] or those immedmte attractions from a dis¬ 
tance, without its being possible to make them intelligible, 

la NourvauxEssais, bk.ii. ch. 8, § ii,hocallH thorn vires ceiUripetar 
(E. 231 b; G. V. I r8). Cf. Andbarbarus Physicuspro Vhilosophia reaii vonira 
rmovationes qiiahtatum scholasticarum et intelhgentiarum chimaencarum 
(G. vii. 342) : ‘And all who are not oontont to recognizo with uh 
qualities which are so far occult, that is, which aro unknown, have 
supposed qualities which aro perpetually occult, d^firiroi, inexplic¬ 
able, which not even the highest spirit [g(r^iu8\ could thoroughly 
know and make intelligible. Such are they who, led on by the 
success of the observation that the largo bodies of the world exert 
among themselves and upon their own jterceptible parts the 
attraction of this system, suppose that every body is attracted by 
every other through tho very force of matter; whether, as it were, 
like feels like and delights in it even from afar, or whether God by 
a perpetual miracle secures that they shall strive towards one 
another, as if they had feeling. However that may be, those people 
neither can reduce attraction to impulse or to explicable reasons (as 
Plato did in tho Timmus) nor do they wish they could. ... It is 
surprising that even now, in the great light of this age, there are 
some who hope to persuade tho world of a doctrine so opposed tt> 
reason. John Locke, in the first edition of his Essay on the Under- 
standing, declared rightly, and in accordance with tho mechanical 
physics established his illustrious countrymen^ Hobbes, Boyle, 
and their numerous followers, that no body is moved except by the 
knpufte of a body coming into contact with it. But afterwards 
(obeying, 1 think, tho authority of his friends rather than his own 
judgment) he withdrew this opinion, and held that there may lie 
hid in the essence of matter 1 know not what extraordinary things 
\mirdbUia\ ; which is just as if one were to think tiiat there are 
occult qualities in number, time, space and motion, taken by them¬ 
selves, that is to say, as if one were to seek a knot in a bulrush' 
[a difficulty wheix) there is none], ‘ or to tiy deliberately to make 
dear things obscure.' 

I 
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I see nothing to hinder our Scholastics from saying that 
everything happens merely through their * faculties,’ and 
from maintaining their * intentional species,’ which ^ 
from objects to us and find it possible to enter even into 
our souls If that is so, 

Omnia jam flentj fieri quae pesee negabam 

so that it seems to me that our author, judicious as he is, 
goes here a little too much from one extreme to the other. 
He raises difficulties about the operations of souls when 
the question is merely whether that which is not pet^ 
eeptihle \sensible^ is to be admitted; and here we have 
him giving to bodies that which is not even tnielligible, 
attributing to them powers and activities which surpass 
all that a ci’eated spirit can, in my opinion, do or under* 
stand, for he attributes to them attraction, and that at 
great distances without any limit to the sphere of its 
activity ; and he does this in order to support an opinion 
which seems to me'”° no less inexplicable, namely, the 
possibility that within the order of nature matter may 
think. 

y 

The question which he discusses with the distinguished 
prelate who had attacked him is whether matter can thmk; 
and, as it is an important point, even for the present 
work, I cannot avoid entering into it a little and exam¬ 
ining thoir controversy I will state the substance of 

Seo Monadology^ $ 7, note 10. 

‘ All the things will presently happen, which I said could not 
happen.’ Ovid, Triatiaf bk. i. el. 8, ver. 7. The whole passage is:— 
Omnia naturae praepostera legilius ibunt, 

Parsque suum mundi nulla tenebit iter: t. 

Omnia jom fient, fieri quae posse negabam, 

Et nihil est, de quo non sit habenda fides. 

[All things by the laws of nature will go topsy-turvy, and no part 
of the world will hold on its own way; all the things will presently 
hagpon which I said could not happen, and there is nothing we may 
not believe. 1 

E. reads * which is * instead of ‘ which seems to me.* 

'** That Leibniz was deeply interested in the controvert appears 
fiom his letters to Thomas Burnet of Kemnay (G. iiij 151 iqq.), in 
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the oontroyersy on this subject, and will take the liberty 
of sajring what I think about it. The late Bishop 
of Worcester, fearing (in my opinion without much 
ground) that our author*s doctrine of ideas was liable 
to some abuses prejudicial to the Christian faith, set 
himself to examine certain parts of it in his VindieaiUm 
of the Doctrine of the Trinity; and having done justice to 
this excellent author, in recognizing that he thinks the 
existence of the mind [esprit] as certain as that of the 
body, although the one of these substances is as little 
known as the other, he asks (pp. 241 sqq.)’”^ how re¬ 
flexion can assure us of the existence of the mind [es^t] 
if God can give to matter the faculty of thinking, accord¬ 
ing to the opinion of our author (bk. iv. ch. 3), since 
thus the way of ideas, which should enable us to dis¬ 
criminate wliat may be proper to the soul and what 
to the body, would become useless, while yet it was said 
in the second book of the Essay on the Understanding 
(ch. 23, §§ 15, 27, 28), that the operations of the soul 
furnish us with the idea of the mind [e^rif], and that 
the understanding along with the will makes this idea 
as intelligible to us as tlie nature of body is made intelli¬ 
gible to us by solidity and impulse. This is how our 
author replies in his first letter (p. 65) : ‘1 think 

I have proved that there is a spiritual substance in us, 

which he frequently refers to it and likens it to his own controversy 
with Arnauld. He has * no doubt that Locke will come well out of 
it. He [Locke] has too much judgment to give an advantage to 
mesBieurs les BcdesuutliqueSf who are the natural directors of the 
peoples and whose formularies must be foIloY^ed as much as 
possible.' (Q. iii. ai6.) Leibniz also wrote two accounts of the 
conti6ve»y, with comments of his own. (G. iii. 223 sqq.) See 
also Foucher de Careil, Lettrea et Opueculea irtMita de Leibniz, Introduc¬ 
tion, pp, Uii-lxxziii. 

Stillingfleet's Works (1710), vol. iii. p. 505. 

^ E. reads * investigate ’ [d^scutor] instead of diacemer, 

**• Locke's Works (ed. 1823), vol. iv. pp. 32 sqq.; Bohn's ed., 
vol. ii. p. 387; fTaser's ed. of the Eaaay, vol. ii. p. 193 note. Here, 
and in other passages quoted, 1 give the words of the author-—not 
re-translating from Leibniz, 
t 
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for we experiment in ourBelves thinking. The idea of 
this action or mode of thinking is inconsistent with the 
idea of self-subsistence, and therefore has a necessary con¬ 
nexion with a support or subject of inhesion: the idea 
of that support is what we call substance. . . . For the 
general idea of substance being the same eiyerywhere^^^ the 
modification of thinking, or the power of thinking joined 
to it, makes it a spirit, without considering what other 
modification it has, as whether it has the modification of 
solidity or no. As on the other side, substance that has 
the modification of solidity is matter, whether it has 
the modification of thinking or no. And therefore if 
your lordship means by a spiritual an immaterial sub¬ 
stance, I grant I have not proved, nor upon my prin¬ 
ciples can it be proved (your lordship meaning, as I think 
you do, demonstratively proved) that there is an imma¬ 
terial substance in us that thinks. Though I presume, 
from what I have said about the supposition of a system 
of matter tliinking (bk. iv. ch. 10, § 16) (which there de¬ 
monstrates that God is immaterial), it will prove in the 
highest degree probable that the thinking substance in 
us is immaterial.... Yet I have shown ’ (adds the author, 
p. 68) ‘ that all the groat ends of religion and morality 

are secured barely by the immoi*tality of the soul, without 
a necessary supposition that the soul is immaterial.* 

The learned Bishop in his reply to this letter, in order 
to show that our author was of another opinion when 
he wrote the second book of the Essay^ quotes from it 
(p. 51)'^“ the passage (taken from the same book, ch. 23, 
§ 15), in which it is said that ‘by the simple ideas we 
have taken from our own minds *** we are able to frame 

Leibniz’s italics. Ed. 1803, vol. iv. p, 34. 

Stillingfleei's IKorfcs, vol. iii. p. 534. 

*** Leibniz’s translation has * from the operations of our mind.’ 
1 gtre the words as they are in Stillingfleet, who condenses Locke’s 
sentence, which is as follows: < By the simple ideas we have taken 
from those operations of our own minds, which we experiment 
daily in ourselves, as thinking, understanding, willing, knowing, 

i 
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the complex idea of a spirit. And thus by putting 
together the ideas of thinking, perceiving, liberty and 
power of moving themselves we have as clear a peiv 
ception and notion of immaterial substances as well as 
material He also quotes other passages to show that 
our author opposed spirit [e^i 7 ] to body, and says 
(p. 54)'** that the ends of religion and morality are best 
secured by proving that the soul is immortal by its 
nature, that is to say tliat it is immaterial. He also 
quotes (p. 70)'*^ this passage that ^all the ideas we have 
of particular distinct sorts of substances are nothing but 
several combinations of simple ideas,’ and that thus our 
author thought that the idea of thinking and of willing 
presupposes another substance, different from that which 
is presupposed by solidity and impulse, and that thus 
(§17) he indicates tliat these ideas constitute body as 
opposed to spirit [cspn^]. 

The Bishop of Worcester might have added that from 
the fact that the general idea of substance is in body and 
in spirit, it does not follow that their differences are 

and power of beginning motion, itc., co-oxiHting in Home subBtanee, 
we are able to frame the complex idea of an immaterial spirit.’ 
Leibniz reads ‘ our body ’ instead of ‘ themselves.’ 

Leibniz reads ^as of material.' Stillingfleet here again 
shortens Locke’s statement, though he gives a more exact quotation 
of it on p. 540. Locke wrote : ‘ And thus by putting together the 
ideas of thinking, perceiving, liberty, and power of moving them- 
selvos and other things, we have as clear a perception and notion 
of immaterial substances as wo have of material. For jiutting 
together the ideas of thinking and willing, or the power of moving 
or quieting corporeal motion, joined to substance, pf which we have 
no distinct idea, we have the idea of an immaterial spirit ; and by 
'•puttfUg together the ideas of coherent solid parts, and a power of 
being moved, joined with substance, of which likewise we have n<» 
positive idea, we have the idea of matter.* 

*** Stillingfleet’s Works, voL iii. p. 535: '1 am of opinion that 
the great ends of religion and morality are best secured by the 
proofs of the immortality of the soul from its nature and properties, 
and which I think prove it immaterial.* 

Stillingfleet, iii. 539; Locke’s Essay, ii, 33, § 6. 

'** Essay, U. 33, § 17 ; Stillingfleet, iii. 540. 

t 
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modifications of one and the same thing, as our author 
said in the passage I have quoted from his first letter 
We must certainly distinguish between modifications 
and attributes. The faculty of having perception and 
that of acting, extension, and solidity are attributes or 
perpetual and principal predicates ; but thinking, impetus 
[impetuositd]f figures and motions are modifications of 
these attributes Further, we ought to distinguish be¬ 
tween physical (or rather real) genus and logical or ideal 
genus. Things which are of the same physical genus, 
or which are homogeneous, are of the same matter, so to 
speak, and can often be changed one into another by 
changing their modification, like circles and squares. 
But two heterogeneous things may have a common logical 
genus, and then their differences are not mere accidental 
modifications of one and the same subject [sMjei]’”, or 
one and the same matter, metaphysical or physical. Thus 
time and space are very heterogeneous things, and it would 
be a mistake to suppose I know not what mal common 
ground \sujet], having nothing but continuous quantity 
in general, from the modifications of which time and 
space arise. Nevertheless their common logical genus is 
continuous quantitySome one will perhaps ridicule 
this distinction of the philosophers between two genera, 
the one merely logical, the other real^**, and between 
two matters, the one physical (that of bodies), the other 
merely metaphysical or general, as if one wore to say 
that two parts of space have the same matter, or that 
two hours also have each the same matter as the other. 
Yet those distinctions are distinctions not only of terms 
but of things themselves, and they appear to be'most 

**• Supra, p. 39a. 

Cf. Introduotion, Part ii. p. 34 ; Part iii. p. 127 ; Mmadologii, 

HI4 »qq- 

iM Or ' ground.* *" E. gives this sentence; O. omits it. 

*** £. reads * those distinctions.* 

^ E. reads * also reak* 
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pertinent here, where confusion between them has pro* 
duced a false conclusion***. These two genera have a 
common notion, and the notion of the real genus is 
common to the two matters, so that their filiation will 
be as follows :— 


/Merely logical^ its variations consisting of mere differ' 



ences, 

redly the differences of ' 
which are modifica- 
iionSy that is to say. 


matter 


metaphysical merely, in which 
there is homogeneity, 
physicaly in which there is a 
solid homogeneous mass. 


I have not seen the second letter of our author to the 
Bishop; and the answer which the prelate mokes to it 
hardly touches the point about the thinking of matter. 
But our authors r^ly to this second answer returns to 
that point. ‘ God" (he says, nearly in these words, 
P* 397 )*“*» ‘superadds to the essence of matter what 
qualities and perfections He pleases: to some parts mere 
motion, but to plants vegetation, and to animals feeling 
[sentiment]. Those who agree with me so far exclaim 


The point simply is that no real thing can have two or more 
conflicting attributes, though it may at different times liave modifica¬ 
tions which in themselves are conflicting. Nevertheless attributes 
which, in a real thing, would be impossible because conflicting, 
may abstractly or * ideally ’ be comprehended under the same 
concept or in the same class, on the ground that there is an 
essential (not merely accidental) community between them. They 
are thus species of a logical genus. Modifications, on the other 
hand, are more or less accidental variations of some real thing, 
which is the bond ofmnion between them. The|f are thus H|K)cies 
of a 11^1 genus. Ultimately, perhaps, the modifications may turn 
out to be species of a logical genus (it is probable that they arc so in 
the mind of God) ; but, for us, an infinite analysis would be needed 
to show this. 

^ This * filiation ' as a whole of course, an arrangement of 
logicdl genera and species. 

w i Hatter* here is equivalent to * real genus.' 

** Works (ed- iSag), vol. iv. p. 460; Bohn's ed., vol. ii. p 390. 
In translating this passage I have used Locke's words as much as 
possible, , 
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against me when 1 go a step further and say^ God may 
give to matter thought, reason and volition, as if that 
were to destroy the essence of matter. But to make 
good this assertion they say that thought and reason are 
not included in the essence of matter; which proves 
nothing, for motion and life are just as little included in 
it. They also urge that we cannot conceive how matter 
can think ; but our conception is not the measure of God’s 
omnipotencyHe afterwards takes as an instance 
the attraction of matter, on p. 99’®", but especially on 
p. 408 where he speaks of the gravitation of matter 
towards matter, attributed to Mr. Newton (in words 
which I have quoted above), declaring that we can never 
conceive the ‘ how ’ of it. Tliis is practically to go back 
to occult qualitiesnay more, to inexplicable qualities. 
He adds (p. 401) that nothing is more calculated to 
favour scepticism than to deny what one does not under¬ 
stand, and (p. 402)*“^ that we do not conceive how even 
the soul thinks. He thinks (p. 403)that as the two 
substances, material and immaterial, can be conceived 
in their bare essence without any activity, it is in the 
power of God to give to the one or the other the power 
of thinking. And he endeavours to take advantage of 
the a<lmission of his opponent, who attributed sense 
[seniimentj to the low’er animals, but did not attribute 
to them any immaterial substance He maintains that 
libei'ty and self-consciousness \Jxi con^osite] (p. 408) 
and the power of making abstractions (p. 409)^^ can 

**• Cf. Esmyy Fraser’s ed., vol. ii. p. 940 note. 

All the texts give ‘99,’ which seems to be a slip for** 399.' 
Works (ed. 1833), iv. 463 sqq. ; Bohn’s ed., ii. 39a sqq. 

*®‘ Works (ed. 1833), iv. 467 ; Bohn’s ed., ii. 395. 

The gualitatss occiUtae of the Scholastics. See Introduction, 
Part iv. p. 156. 

** Works (ed. 1833), iv. 463; Bohn’s ed., ii. 39a. Cf. Essay, 
Fraser’s ed., vol. ii. p. 194 note. 

*•* Works, iv. 466 ; Bohn’s ed., ii. 394. 

*•* Works, iv. 468; Bohn’s ed., ii. 395. 
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be given to matter, not as matter, but as enriched by a 
Divine power. Finally he quotes (p. 434)*“ the observa¬ 
tion of a traveller so considerable and judicious as 
M. de la I^oub^re that the Pagans of the east recognize 
the immortality of the soul without being able to com¬ 
prehend its immateriality. 

Regarding all this I will observe, before coming to 
the statement of my own view, that it is certain that 
matter is as little capable of producing feeling {sentiment] 
mechanically, as it is of producing reason*®", as our 
author admits ; and that ! most certainly recognize that 
it is not allowable to deny what one does not understand, 
but I add that we have a right to deny (at least in the 
order of nature') tliat which is absolutely noither intel¬ 
ligible nor explicable. I maintain also that substances 
(material or immaterial) cannot be conceived in their 
bare essence without any activity, that activity is of the 
essence of. substance in general; and that the conceptions 
of created beings are not the measure of the power of 

**" Works., iv. 485 ; Bolin’s ed., ii. 406. 

^ Locke's word. 

*** Simon de la Loubfere, born at Toulouse in 164a, died in 1739. 
In 1687 Louis XIV entrusted him with a mission to Siam for the 
purpose of establishing diplomatic and commercial relations between 
that country and Franco. As the result of a throe months’ resi¬ 
dence in Siam he published two volumes Du Doyaume de Siam (1691; 
Eng. transk 1693^, in which he gives an elaborate account of the 
Siamese people, their history, customs, and institutions. The book 
still ranl^ as an authority on its subject. Locke’s quotation is 
taken from vol. i. ch. 19, § 4. 

Cf. Nouveaux Essais, bk. iv. ch. 3. 5 6 (E. 34^ b ; C 4 . v. 360' : 
' The pmnary pottwrs constitute the substances themsolves ; and the 
derivaifw powers, or if you like, the faculties, are merely [/a^ons 
d’etre], which must be derived from substances, and they are not 
derived from matter in so far as it is merely mechanicuil, that is to 
say, in so far as by abstraction we take account only <»f the incomplete 
being of materia prima, or that which is entirely jwissive. And in 
this 1 think you will agree with me, sir, that it is not in the power 
of a mere mechanism to produce perception, sensation, reason.* 
Cf. Locke, Eaaay^ bk. iv. oh. xo, ( xo '^Fraser, vol. ii. p. 313 ; also 
Honadologyt § 17 . 
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God, but that their ooneeptivity, or ability [/broe] to 
conceive, is the measure of the power of nature: for all 
that is in accordance with the order of nature can be 
conceived or understood by some created being”®, ■ 
Those who will think out my system will see that 
I cannot wholly agr^ with either of these excellent 
authors, whose controversy, however, is very instructive. 
But, to explain myself distinctly, it is before all things to 
be considered that the modifications which can naturally 
or without miracle belong”* to a subject [sujet] must 
arise from the limitations or variations of a real genus or 
an original nature which is constant and absolute 
For it is thus that among philosophei-s the modes of an 
absolute being are distinguished from the being itself: 
for instance, we know that size, figure and motion are 
manifestly limitations and variations of the bodily nature. 
For”* it is clear how an extension when limited gives 
figures, and that the change which takes place in it is 
nothing but motion. And whenever we find any quality 
in a subject [sujei]y we sliould believe that if we under¬ 
stood the nature of the subject \sujd'\ and of the quality, 
we should understand {concevoir] how the quality can be 
a result of it*’®. Thus in the order of nature (setting 

For Leibniz this would follow a priori from the essential unity 
of nature, shown in the fact that each Monad vand therefore each 
created boing) contains within itself a representation of the whole 
universe. 

R reads ‘ come' [wntr] for emvomir. 

Things do have an ‘ absolute' original essence of some kind. 
They are not ultimate bare unities, equally capable of any kind of 
modification. 

£. omits * for.* Cf. Spinoza's Letters, 50, § 4. c 

Cf. Lettre a Arnauld (x686) (G. ii 56): * Always in every true 
affirmative proposition, necessary or contingent, universal or 
singular, the notion of the predicate is in some way comprehended 
in that of the subject,proedtcofum <n«tMZ>fecto : otherwise I know not 
wbat truth ia . . . Tktr$ mwat ohmys be sotne fawndatim for the eon- 
nexUm the terms in a propoaiiion and this is to be/otmd in their notions. 
That is my great principle, to which 1 think all philosophers must 
assent, and of which one of the corollaries is the common axiom. 
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aside miracles), God is not arbitrarily free to give to 
substances one set of qualities or another indifferently: 
and He will never give them any but those which are 
natural to them, that is to say, which can be derived 
from their nature, as explicable modifications of it. Thus 
we may hold that matter will not by nature have the 
attraction mentioned above, and will not of itself go in 
a curved line, because it is not possible to conceive how 
that can happen, that is to say to explain it mechanically ; 
while that which is according to nature [nalurel] ought 
to be capable of becoming distinctly conceivable, if we 
were admitted into the secrets of things. This distine- 
tion, between that which is natural and explicable and 
that which is inexplicable and miraculous, removes all 
difficulties, and to reject it would be to maintain some¬ 
thing worse than occult qualities and accordingly to 
renounce philosophy and reason, and to provide refugt^ 
for ignorance and idleness by a confused [sourd] system 
which allows, not only that there are qualities we do no|; 
understand (of which there are only too many), but also 
that there are qualities which the greatest mind ], 

even if God were to give it the widest possible grasp, 
could not comprehend, that is to say, qualities which 
would either be miraculous or without rhyme or reason; 
and that God should usually perform miracles would 
certainly be without rhyme or reason. Accordingly this 
lazy hypothesis would equally destroy our philosophy, 

that nothing happens without a reason, which cai^always be given 
why the thing took ^lace so rather than otherwise.* TJiis, of 
eoursa, is radically opposed to the view of Locke. 

Aailen de Vignorance. Cf. Spinoza, Ethics^ Part i. Appendix 
Donee oA Dei vciuntatmij hoc erf, ignoraniiae asylum confu^eris (Bruder’s 
ed., i. aao). 

The French \%fain 6 cmie. lioibniz is probably thinking of the 
fallacy of d/ryds Xdyof or Igncna to which he frequently refers 
in the Thiodic 4 e (cf. E. 470 b; G. vi. 30). The fallacy is that 
which counsels doing nothing, because things are fated one way or 
another, whatever we do. Leibniz means that the hypothesis of 
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which seeks reasons, and the Divine wisdom which 
furnishes them. 

Now as to thinking it is certain, and our author 
more than once allows it, that it cannot he a modification 
of matter that is intelligible or can be comprehended 
and explained by matter : that is to say, a feeling or 
thinking being is not a mechanical thing, like a watch 
or a mill, so that one might conceive sizes, figures and 
motions, the mechanical combination of which could pro¬ 
duce something thinking and even feeling in a quantity 
of matter in which there was nothing of this kind— 
which thinking and feeling would also come to an end in 
the same way when the mechanism falls into disorder^”. 
Accordingly it is not a natural thing for matter to feel 
and to think, and this can take place in it only in two 
ways, one of which is, that God should unite with it a 
substance to which it is natural to think, and the other 
is, that God should miraculously impart thinking to it. 
In this matter, then, I am entirely of the opinion of the 
Cartesians, except that I extend it oven to the lower 
animals, and hold that they have feeling \sentiment\ and 
tliat their souls are immaterial (properly speaking) and 
no more perishable than aie atoms according to Demo¬ 
critus or Gassendi ’; while the Cartesians, who are 
without reason perplexed regarding the souls of the 
lower animals, not knowing what to make of them 
if there is conservation of them (because it has not 
occurred to them that there is conservation of the animal 
itself in a minute form), have been compelled to deny 
even feeling [sentiment] to the lower* animals, contrary 
to all appearance and to the judgment of mankil«d'^^ 

which he is speaking is a * lazy ’ one, because acceptance of it 
would imply that it is futile to investigate the * secrets of things.* 

E. omits from ‘ or can be ’ to ‘ matter.’ 

Gf. ilf(mado 2 o$Vi § 

Cff. Neva Sysfem, | 4. 

See Jfonadoiojv, § 14. 
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But if some one should say at any rate God can add 
the faculty of thinking to a mechanism prepared for it, 
I would answer that, if this took place and God added 
this-faciilty to matter, without at the same time putting 
into matter a substance which should be the subject in 
which this same faculty (as 1 conceive it) is inherent 
(that is to say, without adding to matter an immaterial 
soul), matter must needs have been miraculously exalted 
so as to receive a power of which it is not naturally 
capable: as some Scholastics declare that God exalts fire 
so as to give it the power directly to burn spirits separated 
from matter’”, which would be entirely miraculous’"®. 
And it is enough that we cannot maintain that matter 
thinks, unless there is attributed to it an imperishable 
soul or lather a miracle, and that thus the immortality 
of our souls follows from that which is natural’"": since 
we cannot maintain that they are extinguished, unless 
it be by a miracle, consisting either in the exaltation of 
matter or in the annihilation of the soul. For we know, 
of course, that the power of God could make our souls 
mortal, although they may be quite immaterial (or im¬ 
mortal by nature), since He can annihilate them 

E. reads ' bodies.' 

“ Cf. Noux'eaux Essais, bk. iv. oh. 3, § 6 (E. 347 a ; G. v. 360 : 
' To suppose that God acts othenvise and gives to things aocidonts, 
which are not modes {fa^ons or modifications derived from 

substances, is to liave recourse to miracles and to wliat the Schools 
called obedtenfiol power, through a kind of supernatural exaltation, 
as when certain theologians hold that the fire of hell burns 
** separated ” souls. lip which case it may even be iloubted whether 
it would be the fire which would do it, and whether God would 
not Himself produce the effect, acting in place of the fire.' 
Cardinal Bellarmine (1549-1631) in his Ds Purgatorio, bk. ii. chs. 10 
IS, expounds s view of this kind, holding that the fire of purgatory 
is material fire, but nevertheless miraculously burns souls. In this 
opinion he openly follows Augustine (De Civitate Dei^ bk. xxi. oh. 10), 
and a similar view is expressed by Thomas Aquinas {Summa Theol. 
Suppl. P. iii. Q. 70, Art. 3, eanelusio\ 

^ i.e. ' from their nature* or * from the order of nature.' 

^ Cf. Monadologyj | 6. 

D d 
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Now this truth of the immateriality of the soul is un¬ 
doubtedly of importance. For it is infinitely more helpful 
to religion and morality, especially at the present day 
(when many people have very little regard for revelation 
by itself and for miracles) to show that souls are natur¬ 
ally immortal and that it would be a miracle if they were 
not, than to maintain that'our souls would die in the 
course of nature, and that it is in virtue of a miraculous 
grace, founded on nothing but the promise of God, that 
they do not die. Besides it has for some time been 
generally known that those who have tried to destroy 
natural religion and to reduce all to revealed religion, as 
if reason taught us nothing about it, have been counted 
suspect, and not always without reason But our 
author is not of their number. He upholds the demon¬ 
stration of the existence of God and he attributes 
prohahilitif in the highest degree to the immateriality of 
the soul which may accordingly be accounted a moral 
certainty ; and consequently it seems to me that, having 
as much candour as penetration, he could quite well agree 
with the doctrine I have expounded, which is fundamental 
in every rational philosophy; forotherwise I do not 
see how we are to keep from falling back into fanatical 
philosophy, such as the Mosaic philosophy of Fludd which 

E. omits the passage in brackets. 
iM E. ]*oads ‘ it iins for some time been the case.' 

In bis Discours de la OmfwmiU de la Fox avec la liaison (1710), 
Leibniz gives, at oonsideruble length, an account of those who 
insisted on tho opposition between reason and revelation, in which 
he traces the origin of this view to the Averroists. Ho approves of 
the condemnation of this position by the fifth Lateran Council, 
under Leo X, in 151a. (See E. 483 sqq.; G. vi. 56 sqq.) Gf. Nthxveaux 
Kssais, bk. iv. ch. 17, § 33 (E. 403 a; G. v. 477); also Bayle’s 
Dictionary^ Appendix (vol. iv. p. 620, IJT”* J^daircissemenf).'^ 

See Essavj bk. iv. ch. 10, § 10 (Fraser, vol. iL pp. 306 sqq. 
with notes). 

See Essay, bk. iv. ch. 3, § 6 (Fraser, vol. il. p. 194)- 

E. omits ‘ for.* * 

*** Robert Fludd (Robertus de FlueHbue) was bora at Milgate, 
Kent, in 1574 (or 1571), and died at London in 1637. After 
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finds ^ ground for all phenomena by attributing them 
directly and miraculously to God, or into the barbarous 
philosophy, like that of certain philosophers and physicians 
of the past, who still showed traces of the barbarous- 
ness of their time, and who nowadays are rightly con¬ 
temned, who found a ground for phenomena [ajparences]^ 
by inventing for this purpose occult qualities or facilities, 
which were pictured as being like little sprites or elves 

studying at Oxford he triivollcd abroad and made ncquaintanco 
with the theosophicul views of Paracelsus, which ho sought to 
make known in England through his Philosophia Mosaica (1638) and 
his Jlisfona Marro-et-Micro-Cosmi Metaphymca, Physim ft 'rechnifa (1617'). 
In those writings he tries to find a complete philosopliy in the Old 
Testament and more especially in tbo Pentateuch. His system, if 
so it can be called, is a combin'ktion of Neo'Platonic doctrines with 
those of the Kabbala, and one of his favourite ideas is that of tho 
analogy between the universe (macrocosm) and tho human body 
(miorocosrn). Leibniz is here referring to his theory that nil things 
flow diiwtly from God, who continually produces tho variations in 
pheiiomunu by condensation and rarefaction of matter. All things 
are emanations from God and return into Kis ubsoUiio unity. 
Gassendi and Kepler wrote against (lie views of Fludd. 

‘®'‘* E. reads ‘ w'liich ’ [jdiilosophy], 

Leibniz is probably referring to the ‘elemental spirits’ of 
which Paracelsus U493-i54i ) writes in his I)e Nymphin, Sylphia, 
Pygmaets et Salamandris. He attributes to tho ‘ iiym])hs' the plieno- 
mona of water, to the ‘sylphs’ the phenomena of air, to the 
‘pygmies’ tho phenomena of earth, and to tho ‘ salnmandors ’ 
tho phenomena of fire. Fludd also adopted this view. Possibly 
Leibniz may also bo thinking of the el dor Van Helm ont (Johann 
Baptista Van Helmont, 1577-1644), who was a follower of 
Paracelsus. In the Epistola ad Thomtmium (1669), § ii (E, 5a b; 
6. i. 33), Leibniz speaks of Van Helmont along with Paracelsus 
and others as i-epresentativ© of the stupid [afo/irfqj form of the 
reformed philosophy, ’ absolutely rejecting Aristotle. In tbo 
saine letter he refers to the ‘occult philosophy of Agrippa* 
(Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim, 14^-1535', 'who 
ascribes to everything an angel to bring it to biith' [quasi 
obaletricatorem], ‘ Thus,’ adds Leibniz, ‘ wo return to as many little 
gods [deunevdt] as there are substantial forms and we ui>proiich tlie 
Gentile voKv 6 tiapo%' There may also hero be a reference to the 
gpiritus familiaria of the Italian physician, philosopher and mathe¬ 
matician, Girolamo Cardano (1501-1575). See his J)e Yda Propria, 
ch. 47, Opera (1663), vol. i. p.* 44. On the whole matter, cf. Leibniz s 
; 1 > <1 2 
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capable of artlessly doing what is required, as if watches 
were to indicate the time of day by a certain horodeictic 
faculty without needing wheels, or as if mills were to 
crush the grain by a fractive faculty without needing 
anything resembling millstones As to the difficulty 
several peoples have had in conceiving an immaterial 
substance, it will readily pass away (at any rate in great 
part), if it be no longer maintained that there are sub¬ 
stances separated from matter, as in fact I do not believe 
that there are ever naturally any such substances 
among created things. 

ArUibarbarua Phyticua, &c. (G. vii. 337'. Se« also Vaughan’s J 7 our« 
with the Mystics, bk. viii. chs. 4 and 5, and the Dedication of Po[>e'B 
Rape 0/the Lock, where the *nympiiB,’ &c. are attributed to the 
Roaicruoiaus. Milton epeaks of 

‘Thoae demons that are found 
In lire, air, flood or under ground.’ 

Jl Penseroso, 1 . 93. 

>** E. reads ‘all that is required.' 

*** See Introduction, Part iv. pp. 156 sqq, 

i. e. other than miraculously. Cf. Monaddlogy, § 7a. 



PRINCIPLES OF NATURE AND OF 
GRACE, FOUNDED ON REASON. 1714. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 

The Principles of Nature and of Grace has much in common 
with the Monadology ^ and, indeed, it reads like a preliminary 
study, out of which the Monadology has been elaborated. They 
seem to have been written about the same time ; and Gerhardt 
holds, against the view of previous editors, that the Principles 
of Nature and of Grace is the treatise which was written for 
Prince Eugene. It has been shown by Gerhardt that when 
Nicholas Remond wrote to Leibniz from Paris in 1714, asking 
for a condensed statement of his philosophy, Leibniz sent 
him a copy of the Principles of Nature and of Grace, with a 
letter in course of which he says: ‘ I now send you a little 
discourse on my philosophy, which I have written here for 
Prince Eugene of Savoy. I hope that this little work will help 
to make my ideas better understood, when taken in connexion 
with what I have written in the Journals of Leipzig, Paris and 
Holland. The Leipzig papers are on the whole in the language 
of the Scholastics; the others are more in the style of the 
Cartesians; and in this last writing 1 have endeavoured to 
express myself in a way which can be understood by those who 
are not yet thoroughly accustomed to either of the other styles.’ 
(Lettftr of Aug. 26,1714, quoted by Gterhardt, vi. 485; E. p. xxvii 
and p. 704 a.) Kirchmann suggests that probably Leibniz 
wrote the Principles of Nature and of Grace for Prince Eugene, 
and afterwards, thinking it insufficient, worked it up into the 
.Monadology^ which he gave to the Prince. The Principles of 
Nature and of Grace was first published in the French journal, 
L'JEurope Savante, in November, 1718. 

There are three different MSS. of this work. The first of 
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these, which is the sliortest, is divided, not into paragraphs, 
but into two chapters, the point of division being the end of 
piiragraph 6, where transition is made from ‘Physics.’ to 
‘ Metaphysics.’ In the other two MSS. the paragraph division 
appears, and the text from which tlie translation is made is 
that of the last and most complete manuscript. In the 
Principles of Nature and of Grace the arningement of the 
matter is much less clear and careful than it is in the Monad- 
o/offfp Hut, following the lines of the division originally made 
by Leibniz himself, we may say that paragmphs i-6 inclusive 
give an account of the created Monads in themselves and in 
their ndations to one another, so far us the.se can be considered 
apart from (tod ; while the remaining paragraphs consider the 
nature of riod as ultimate reason of the universe, and the 
consequences which follow from Hi.s perfection in power, 
wisdom and goodne8.s. Some of the most imi>ortant points in 
the Monadtdmjy are either passed over or very slightly treated 
in the Princijdes of Nature and of Grace. For in.stance, in 
the Principles of Nature, and %of Grace there is nothing to 
correhj)oml to the passivge in the Monadology regarding the two 
great principles of knowledge, and w'hile the j)re-e8tal)li8hed 
harmony is mentioned, it is not dwelt ujum. But the connexion 
between the two writings, both in treatment and expression, is 
HO close that the annotations to the Principles of Nature and of 
Grace may be eompamtively brief. 

The Principles of Nature and of Grace will be found in E. 
714 sqq.; (1. vi. 598 sqq. 

I. Substance i.s a being capable of action. It is simple 
or compound. Simple substance is that which has no 
parts. Compound sitbstance ' is tlie combination of simple 
suhstaiKk's or Monads. Monas is a Greek word, which 
means unity, or that which is one. Oompounds or bodies 
ai'o pluralities ; and simple substances, Hives, 

souls, spirits, are unities. And oveiywhere there must 
be simple substances, for without simple substances there 

See Monaddoffy^ note a. Strictly speaking ‘compound sab-' 
stance,’ according to Leibniz, is not ‘substance’ at all. It is not 
auMantia but suhstantiatum. Failure to observe tikis distinetion was 
to some extent the source of Wolff's misinterpretation, of Leibniz. 
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would not be compounds ; and consequently aU nature is 
full of life*. 

2. The Monads, having; no parts, can neither be made 
[fopmeed] nor unmade. They can neither come into being 
nor come to an end by natural means, and consequently 
they last as long as the univejnse, wiiich will be changed^ 
but which will not be desti*oyed. They can have no 
shape I figure |; otherwise they would have parts *. Con¬ 
sequently any one Monad in itself and at a particular 
moment can be distinguished from any other only by 
internal qualities and activities { actions] which cannot 
be other than its perceptions (that is to say, the represen¬ 
tations of the compound, or of that which is outside", in 
the simple) and its that is to say, its tendencies 

to pass from one per(?eption to aiiotljer), which are the 
principles of change. For the simplicity of substance is 
by no means inconsistent with the iniiliiplicity of the 
modifications which arc to bo found together in tliat 
same simple Hubsianco, and those modificutioiiH must 
consist in variety of relations to the things wdiich are 
outside®. It is as in the case of a centre or point, in 

* To suy that matter iti'infinitely diviniblo ia the aame hh Haying 
that there is rompound Hubalnnctt everywhere ; for to be divlaible 
is to be compound. But compound aubstanc^^s are made up of 
Himple HubsianeeH. Consequently there arc aimple Hubotancea or 
living beiuga everywhere. 

* If they had Hhnp<>, they would l>e extended or sputial. But 
everything extended ih diviMihle, and houco they wouid not i»c 
aimj)1e but compound, having parts. 

* Thus we cannot i»orceive MonadH by meunH of our Hi<nNCH. 
What the Mcnscs giv<;} ua ia not the substance it|ielf, but merely 
a jthemmenon bene f undatum. * SpiritM, Houla, and aimple HubataiiceH 
6r M^ada in general cannot bo known [contj^ebendi] by the Hi'nsoH 
and imagination, bocaiiae they have no parts.’ £pintvla ad hterltwjtitm 
JTiiy (E. 678a ; O. vii. 501;. 

* The compound, as compound, consists of partes extra partes ; but 
as compound, it is merely phenomenal. 

* ‘The simplicity of a substa-nco is by no means inconsistent 
with its having within it several modes at one time. There are 
successive i)eroeptions; but there are also simultaneous perceptiona. 
For when there is perception of a whole, there are at the same 
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which, although it is perfectly simple, there is an infinite 
number of angles formed by the lines which meet in it. 

3. All nature is plenum. There are simple substances 
everywhere^, which are actually separated from one 
another by activities of their own and which continually 
change their relations'; and each specially important 
\distingu4e\ simple substance or Monad, which forms the 
centre of a compound substance (e. g. of an animal) and 
the principle of its oneness, is surrounded by a mass 
composed of an infinity of other Monads, whicli constitute 
the particular body of this central Monad, and according 
to the affections of its bodythe Monad represents, as in 
a kind of centre, the things which are outside of it. This 
body is organic, though it forms a kind of automaton or 


time i)ercoptiunH of the actual paria, and even each part hna more 
than one mmliUc-ation ; and there ia j>ercoption nt the name time 
not only of each modification, but alno of eacdi part. These multi¬ 
plied pereoptions ai*o different from one another, although our 
attention cannot aUvaya distinguish them, and thus wo iiavo 
confused porcoptions, an infinity of which is contained in oach 
distinct perception, because of its relation to everything which is 
outside. In short, (hut which i.s combination of parts in the out¬ 
side world is ropn^sented in the Monad only by combination of its 
modifications; and without this simple beings could not be 
internally distinguished from one another, and they would have 
no relation whatever to external things; and in short, as there 
are everywhi^ro only simple substances, of which com]>oundM are 
merely the aggregates, there would be no variation or diversity in 
things, if there were no internal variation or diversity in simple 
substanoos.’ Actfrs a Masaim ^iTi6) (G. vL 6a8). Cf. Si(mad<dogy, 
notes la and ao. 

’ E. omits partoitt. ‘ everywhere.’ 

* The idea is that each Monad is separated from every other 
inasmuch as it ha.s spontaneity, i.e. an activity entirely its owff; for 
if it had merely an activity like motion, which passes from one 
thing to another indifferently, it would bo united with all other 
Monads in a ooniinuum and would thus cease to be a real, indepen¬ 
dent unit. 

^ £. omits reading * each simple substance.' 

Of course, this does not mean that the Monads constituting 
the body are rea/fif attdqted by outside things. Leibniz ia here using 
popular language. 
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natural machine, which is a machine not only as a whole, 
bul^ also in the smallest parts of it that can come into 
observation Since the world is a jpienum all things are 
connected together and each body acts upon every other, 
more or less, according to their distance, and each, through 
reaction, is affected by every other. Hence it follows that 
each Monad is a living mirror, or a mirror endowed with 
inner activity'*, representative of the universe, according 
to its point of view, and* as subject to rule as is the 
universe itself. And the j^erceptions in the Monad are 
produced one from another according to the laws of desires 
[a^eiits] or of the final causes of good and eviU which con¬ 
sist in observable perceptions, regular or irregular, as, on 
the other hand, the changes of bodies and external pheno¬ 
mena are produced one from another according to the 
laws of efficient causes^ that is to say, of motions Thus 
there is a perfect hatynony between the perceptions of the 
Monad and the motions of bodies, a harmony pre-estab¬ 
lished from the beginning between the system of eilicient 
causes and that of final causes. And it is in this way 
that soul and body are in agreement and are physically 
united, while it is not possible for the one to change the 
laws of the other 

4. Each Monad, with a particular body, forms a living 
substance. Thus not only is there ever3rwhero life, 
accompanied with members or organs, but there is also 

Cf. Monadolofnf, i 64, 

*This ‘'mirror*’ ift a figurative expresHion ; but it in suitable 
«>nough and it has already been employed by^ theologiuiis and 
philosophers, when they spoke of a mirror infinitely more perfoet, 
namely, the mtVror </ the Detiy^ ^‘hich they made the object of tlio 
beatific vision.’ Letire a Uasaun (1716) (Q. vi. 6a6). 

Ultimately, motions and desires {appetite) are dilTerciit degrees 
of the same tiling, viz. appetition, or the passage from one con¬ 
scious or tmconscious perception to another. The unconscious 
appetition is motion or effleieni cause, not setting iiefore itself an 
end, while the oonsoious appetition or desire does set before itself 
an end of good or evil, L e. h final cause. 

** Cf. UoeuMdo^f/y* H 7 ^ sqq. 
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an infinity of degrees in the Monads, one dominating 
more or less over another. But when the Monad Jias 
organs so arranges] that they give prominence and sharp¬ 
ness [du relief et du distingue] to the impressions they 
receive, and consequently to the perceptions which repre¬ 
sent these (as, for instance, when, by means of the form 
of the eye’s humours, the rays of light are concentrated 
and act with more force), tliis may lead to feeling [senti¬ 
ment \ that is to say, to a perception accompanied by 
memoryf in other words, a perception of which a certain 
echo long remains, so as to mtike itself heard on occar 
sion. Buch a living being is called an animal, as its 
Monad is called a soul. And when this soul is raised to 
reason, it is something more sublime and is reckoned 
among spirits [ €spriis\, as will presently be explained. It 
is truo that luiiinals are sometimes in the condition of 
more [ simple. ] living boings and their souls in the condition 
of mere Monads namely when their i>erceptions are not 
sufficiently sharp [distingia^] to bo remembered, as happens 
ill a deep dreamless sloop or in a swoon. But perceptions 
which have become completely confused are sure to b«i 
developed again in animals for reasons which I shall 

The irant«itii>n from the unconscious to the conscious per¬ 
ception is not by tiny means made clear. Leibniz is, of course, 
usiiijf ordinary laiiguaffe; but it is difficult to see how he could 
translate it into the terms of his system, unless he were to content 
himsMflf with saying that conscious Monads have loss confused 
perceptions thuti uiicons<‘iouH Monads and have bodies whose 
organs aro difTeruntty arranged. For, in Ltubniz’s view, the action 
of any one Mound upon another is purely ideal ; and there is 
nothing in the world but Monads. Cf. Monadtilogy, § si^. 

*" O. reads etendre, which might here bo translated 'increase^ for 
mtendrc! [hoard], which is E.'s reading. £nttndre siioms more natural. 

i. e. unconscious living beings and unconscious Monads. 

** That ia, perceptions (.in animals) which have passed into the 
complete confusion of unconsciousness are sure to pass into con¬ 
sciousness again. Confusion in perceptions is the same thing as 
envelopment or contraction. (Hence the pettits ptrctpUmi are con¬ 
fused.) On the other hand, clearnoss in perceptions is the same 
thing as development or expansion. Cf. note 51 and New E»aapa, 
Introduction, note 74. 
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presently mention (§ la). Thus it is well to make dis* 
tinotion between perc^iiont which is the inner state of 
the Monad representing outer things, and appercq>timi^ 
which is consciousness or the reflective knowledge of this 
inner i^te, and which is not given to all souls nor to the 
same soul at all times. It is for lack of this distinction 
that tlie Cartesians' have made the mistake of ignoring 
perceptions of which we are not conscious us ordinary 
people ignore imperceptible |i«4»s#w/Wc| bodies It is 
this also that has led these same Cartesians to believe 
that only minds are Monads, that tlie lower 

animals have no soul, and that still less are there other 
principles of life And as they came into too gimt con¬ 
flict with the common opinion of men in denying feeling 
[sentiment] to the lower animals, so on tlio other hand 
they conformed tot> much to the prejudices of the crowd 
in confounding a prolonged unconsciousnessj which comes 
from a great confusion of ]>orceptionH, with absolute death, 
in which all perception would cease. This has confirmed 
the ill-founded upiniuu that some souls are dttstroyed, and 
the bad ideas of some who call themselves free*tllinkers 
[esprits forts] and who have disputed the immortality of 
our soul 

“ St‘0 Monadology^ § 14. 

* ‘ As in body wo hold that there ia dpriTvitta and flguro in 
gt^neral, although we do not know what arc the figures of im 
perceptible bodiea; so in tVio soul we hold tliat there is iK-reejition 
and appotition, although we do not distinctly know the iinp«'r- 
ceptiblc elements of the confus^-d t*ere6ptionM by which the iin 
perceptible parts of bodies are expressed. . . . You ask wdiotluT 
I believe that there are bodies which do not kill witliin sight. 
WWy should I not believe it? I think it impONHiblo to doubt it. 
Through mioroscopea we aniinalculao otherwise imperccptiblt», 
and tlie nerves of these animalculac, and other aniinalculae, 
perhaps swimming in the iiuid parts of these, cannot be setiii. 
The minuteness {auHtltimj of nature g<xm ad infinitum.' EiiiMiJaad 
Bierlingium C171O (E. 678 a; G. vii. 501). 

** Leibniz probably means what elsewhere, following Scholastic 
usage, be calls * forms.' Of. Introduction, Part iv. p. 156, 

" Of Manaddogg, § 13. 
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5. There is a connexion among the perceptions of 

animals which has some likeness to reason; but it is 
based only on the memory of facts or effects and not 
at all on the knowledge of causes. Thus a dog avoids 
the stick with which it has been beaten, because memory 
represents to it the ptiin which this stick has caused it. 
And men, in so far as they are empirics, that is to say 
in ihree*fourths of their actions, do not act otherwise 
than the lower animals. For instance, we expect that 
there will be daylight to'morrow because our experience 
has always been so: it is only the astronomer who 
rationally foresees it, and even his prediction will ulti¬ 
mately fail when the cause bf da^dight, which is not 
eternal, ceasesBut gmuine reasoning dejiends upon 
necessary or eternal truths, such as those of logic, of 
number, of geometry, which produce an indubitable 
connexion of ideas and infallible inferences. The animals 
in which these inferences do not appear are called the 
lower animals [betes] ; but those which know these neces¬ 
sary truths are properly those which are called rational 
animalSf and their souls are called minds These 

souls have the power to peidorm acts of reflexion and 
to observe that which is called ego, substance”, soul, 
mind in a word, immaterial things and truths. 

And this it is which makes science or demonstrative 
know'leilge possible to us 

6. Modern research has taught us, and reason confli-ms 
it, that the living beings whose organs are known to 
us*\ that is to say, plants and animals, do not come 

■* O. reads om eiggcLt; E. omits tliis, 

•* Cf. iftmtuloiogy, §( a6-a8. * 

** E. reads * Monad' t>otween ‘ substance' and ‘ soulG. omits it. 

** Cf. Mmadofoffy, §$09 and 30. In the Mottadoloffy Gk>d is added 
M an object of tho self-oonHoious Mntl. 

** All Monads have organic bodiea, and the series of Monads and 
of (gganisms extends continuously from the lowest of Monads with 
the least perceptible of organisms up to the Monad of Monads, God. 
At both ends of the scale there are beings whose organs are not 
known to us. 
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from putrefaction or chaos, as the ancients thought^ but 
from preformed seeds, and consequently from tho trans¬ 
formation of pre-existing living beings. In the seed of 
large animals there are animalcules which by means of 
conception obtain a new outward form, w’hich they 
make their own and which enables them to grow and 
become larger so as to pass to a greater theatre and to 
propagate the large animaP”. It is true tliat the souls 
of human spermatic animals aro not rational, and that 
they bocoino so only when conception gives to those 
animals human natureAnd as in general animals are 
not entirely born in conception or generation, no more do 
they entirely perish in wdjat we call death ; for it is 
reasonable that what does not come into being by natural 
means should not any more come to an end in tho course 
of nature. Thus, throwing off their mask or their tattered 
covering, they rnoroly return to a moro minute theatre, 
where they may novertlielesH be as sensitive 
and as well ordered os in the larger theatre And what 
has just been said about the large animals applies also 
to the generation and death " of spermatic animals 
themselves, that is to say, they are growths of other 

* Cf. ifonadotogy, S§ 74 » 75 - 

** Cf. Afonad^li/ffy, § 89. It would be inconsistent with Loibniz'H 
general principles to auppoifo that a apermatic animal could have 
a rational kouI (otborwise than in germ, na all soula may beregnrd(* ** d 
as potentially rational). For the rationality of a soul is merely 
a very high degret? of clearness and distinctness in its perce]>iions, 
which again determines its rank aa a dominant Monad. But 
nothing else than its rank tus a dominant Monad determines the 
nature of the body’ it has. Consequently a rational soul must 
always hare a human body or a body of some higher kind, spiritual 
or angelic, and the union of a spermatic animal’s body with a 
rational soul is impossible. 

* Cf. M(mad 4 Hoffif, 73, 76, 77, 

*' E. (manifestly by mistake) omits a clause following these 
words. A tranalation of his (ext would be: 'llio generation and 
death of the smaller B]>ermatic animals in comparison with which 
they' [sc. the large animals] ‘may be counted large,' &c. This 
misses the point of the eentence. 
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smaller spermatic animals, in comparison with which 
they in turn may be' counted large, for ererything in 
nature proceeds ad infiniltm-*. Thus not only souls but 
also animals are ingenerable and imperishable: they are 
<»nly developed, enveloped, clothed, unclothed trans¬ 
formed. Souls never put off the whole of their body, 
and do not pass from one body into another body which 
is entirely new to them. Accortliiigly tliere is no rmtem- 
psychom, but there is metamorphosis. Annuals change, 
take on and put off, parts only^. In nutrition this 
takes place gradually and by little imperceptible { insensible j 
|M>rtionH, but continually; and on the other hand, in con¬ 
ception or in death, when much ■' is gained or lost all at 
once, it takes f>Iaco suddenly and in a way that can be 
noticed [notablement], but rarely, 

7. Thus far we have spoken merely as pure physicists ^*: 
now we must rise to metaphysics, making uso of the 
yrrat principle, usually little employed, which affirms that 
nothing takes place without suffirient reason, that is to 
say, that nothing liappens without its being possible for 

‘So, nniurnlisitt obserrn. a floa 
Una Hinallor fleas that on him prey ; 

And ilu'He have Huinller still to bite 'em. 

And «o proceed ad u\/intium.' —Swift, On Poetry. 

The idea of 'infinities of infinity' is a favoiirito one with Leibniz, 
and it is cloHoly oonneeted with the notions underlying his diffe¬ 
rential calculus. ' For instance, we must concoirc (i) the diameter 
of a Minall eleuu^ii in a grain of sand, (a) the diameter of the grain 
of aand itself, (3) (hut of the globe of the earth, (4) the distance of 
a fixed atar from us, (3) the magnitude of the whole system of fixed 
stars, as (i) a diffi'rential of the second degret*, (aja difforential of the 
first degree, (3^ an ordinary assignable line, (4) an infinite linct,«<5) 
an infinitely iiifinitu line.' Ijcttre a M. d'Angicourt (1716), Dutens, iii. 
500. Cf. Monadotogy, §5 65-7a 

** Of. a Corinthians, v. 4. 

** Cf. Monadotogy, 7>, 7a, 77. Aristotle condemns the theory of 
transmigration of souls in his ^ i. 3, 407*^ 1^. 

omits beoMwttp much *] and reads, ‘ all is gained or lost at 

once.' 

** i. e. students of nature. 
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one who sliould know things sufficiently, to give a reason 
which is sufficient to determine why things are so and 
not otherwise. This principle being laid down, the first 
question we are entitled to put will be —Why does some- 
thing ejrist rather than nothing? For * nothing’ is simpler 
and easier” than ^something.’ Further, granting that 
things must exist, we must bo able to give a reason why 
they should erist thus and not otherwise*". 

8 . Now this sufficient reason of the existence of the 
universe cannot bo found in the sequence of contingent 
things, that is to say, of bodies and their representations 
in souls: because, matter being in itself indifferent to 
motion and to restand to one or another particular motion, 
we cannot find in it the reason of motion and still loss 
the reason of one particular motion And although the 
motion which is at proMuit in inath'r <-omes from the pre¬ 
ceding motion, and that again from another preceding 
motion, wo are no fartlior forward, however far ww go ; 
for the siime question alw'ays remains. Thus the suffi¬ 
cient reason, which has no need of any other n^ason, 
must needs be outside of this sequence of contingent 
things and must be in a substance which is the cause 
of this sequenco, or which is a necessary being, bearing 
in itself the reason of its own existence, otherwise we 
should not yet have a sufficient reason with which wo 
could stop. And this ultimate reason of things is called 
(iod*\ 

i. o. more eaMily brought into existence. But if wo can nay 
even this of' iiothinf;.’ niUHt not ‘ nothing' l>e ‘ HOmcthiiig'? How 
can we say of that which is not at all, that it ia ' simple ’ and ' easy ' 
in comparison with other things ? * 

Mtmadology, § 33. 

^ Motion (which, for Leibniz, is what wc ahnuld now call an 
abstraotitm) ia regarded as passing from body to body laid us having 
no definite source in the phenomenal world. The point of view is 
that which Descartes auhstitntod for the Peripatetic tlieorius, and 
Leibniz's point itathai, while Descartes's view is good so far as it 
goes, it is Insufficient and requires to bo supplemented by a deeper 
explanation. 

*• Cf. Jfonodolopy, |$ 36>38, and Ultimate Origination <ifThing$,p. 338. 
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9. This primary simple substance must include emi* 
nently the perfections contained in the derivative sub* 
stances which are its effects. Thus it will have power, 
knowledge and will in perfection, that is to say, it will 
have supreme [souveraine] omnipotence, omniscience and 
goodness. And as justice, taken very^‘ generally, is 
nothing but goodness in conformity with wisdom, there 
must also be in God supreme justice The reason 
which has led to the existence of things through Him 
makes them also depend upon Him for their continued 
existence and working; and they continually receive 
from Him that which makes them have any perfection ; 
but any imperfection that remains in them comes from 
the essential and original limitation of the created 
thing **. 

** i. ill a higher degree. See Monadology, note 61. 

E. omitB/ort [very j, 

** ‘There in a great diflforenee between the way in which men 
ai*e just niid the way in which Ood ia just; hut it is merely 
a dilTeroneo in degrt'e. For (led is perfectly and entirely just, and 
the justice uf men ia mingled with injustice, faults, and sins 
because uf the imperfection of human nature. The perfections of 
Ood are infinite and ours are limited. . . . Justice is nothing but 
that which is in conformity with wisdom and goodness taken 
together ; the end of goodness is the greatest good, but in order to 
recognim this there is need of wisdom, which is nothing but the 
knowledge of the good. In the same way, goodness is nothing but 
the inclination to do good to all and to prevent evil, unless it be 
nocessary in order to si'curo a greater good or to prevent n greater 
evil. Thus wuaiom is in the understanding and goodness in the 
will. And consequently justice is in both. Power is another 
thing; but if it comes into play, it makes the right become 
actual and causes what ought to be really tii exist, so far as the 
nature of things allows. This is what Ood does in the wA*']d.’ 
Meditatim mr la noH«n commune de la JwiHee (Hol)at, pp. 60, 6a'‘. 
Cf. On the Natione ctf Right and Justice (1693), p. 383. 

Gf. Monadology, $ 4a. This is a brief statement of the main 
contention of the Th^odiafe, in so far as it endoavours to vindicate 
the goodness of God In face of the evil in the w.orld. Ood ia the 
source df the perfections of each Monad, because it ia through His 
ohoioe of the best of all possible worlds that each Monad actually 
exiata.and continues in existence. But every Monad baa aome 
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10. It follows &om the supreme perfection of God 
that in producing the uniirerse He has chosen the best 
possible plan, in which there is the greatest variety 
afong with the greatest order ; ground, place, time being 
as*well arranged as possible"; the greatest effect pro* 
duced by the simplest ways; the most power, know* 
ledge, happiness and goodness in created things that the 
universe allowed". For as all possible things in the 
understanding of God claim existence in proportion to 
their perfections, the result of all these claims must be 
the most perfect actual world that is possible. And 
apart from this it would not be ]X)8sible to give a reason 
why things have gone tlius rather than otherwise 

11. The supreme wisdom of God led Him to choose 
si>ecially the laws of motion which are most fitting and 
which are mo.st in conformity with abstract or meta¬ 
physical i*oasona. There is conserved the same <]uantity 
of total and absolute force, or of activity \action\ also 
the same quantity of relative force or of it^action, and 
finally the same quaidityof force of direction". Further, 

KMsiMitial, inaliennblo iinporfeclion; otherwise it would bo indiH- 
tinguisliablo from God. And Ond oannot rhatif^o tbo oBtionco of 
ftny Monnd, as it ib in the ' region of idotia,’ wltioh is HIh under¬ 
standing. He can merely create and support, or withhold Him 
cieation and pn'servation. 

Cf. Uliimalf drigiruiticm nf Things^ pp. 340 sqq. 

** Cf. Monatloliigft, §§ 55“58* Cf. MtmaduUtgy^ $$ 53 and 54. 

*• Every system <ir aggrt'gato of bodies has a total absoiuio force*, 
i. a total force belonging to tbo systcui hh a completely indefxui- 
deni 8yst(*m—a total force calculatod on the supposition that there 
are no other total forces in relation to it, which might incrouM' or 
diminish it. The wh<do matter of the universe is such a system, 
and consequently itK total absolut<* force* remilius always the 
aaifie. But total absolute force is always made up of two partial 
forces, i. e. forces which belong to tho parts of the aggregate or 
system, Tliese partial forces are (ii ‘relative force' or 'force of 
reaction,* which is tho force involved in the mutual action and 
reaction of the bodies constituting the system or aggregate, i. o. its 
internal action/ and (a) ‘ force of direction/ which is the force 
involved in tlie external action of the system. Cf. Introduction, 
Pari iii pp. 89 sqq. See also Ex^anaHon qf the New System, note 30. 
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action is always equal to reaction, and the whole effect 
is always equiTident to its full cause. And it is remark¬ 
able [surprmani] that by the sole consideration of efficient 
rouses or of matter it was impossible to explain these 
laws of motion which have been discovered in our time 
and of wliich a part has been discovered by myself. 
For I have found that we must have recourse to final 
cauaeSf and that these laws are dependent not upon the 
principle of necessity^ like the truths of logic, arithmetic, 
and geometry, but upon the prindpU of fitmss [con- 
V€nance\ that is to say, upon the choice of wisdom. And 
this is one of the most effective and remarkable proofs 
of the existence of God for those who can go deeply into 
those things 

12. Again, it follows from the perfection of the Su¬ 
preme Author not only that the order of the whole 
universe is the most perfect that con be, but also that 
each living mirror representing the universe according 
to its point of view, that is to say, each Monads each 
substantial centre, must have its perceptions and its 
desires [appetits] as thoroughly well-ordered as is corn-* 
patible with all the rest. Whence it also follows that 
soulSj that is to say, the most dominant Monads, or 
rather animals themselvescannot fail to awake again 


** Tht'lawH of actual 'concrete' motion cannot bo deduced a priori 
under the law of contradiction ; but a knowledge of them involves 
a rofenmee to experience. As a n-ifult of this reference to experience 
we ar(« oomptdlod to oonoeive body, not ah more externality of parte, 
indifferent to motion, but as something whifb always has aybree of 
its own. Thus bodiea are ultimately or really «,as distinct from 
phenomenally) independont forces (Monads), which differ fr<Mi one 
another ondleaaly but are yet in such harmony that they form 
one perfectly regular system, the laws of which we cjin discover 
and state. Such a system could never have come into existence 
* of itself,' by a law of blind necessity, indifferent to good and evil, 
like the principle of contradiction. An all^wise, all-powerful and 
infinitely good God must have chosen this system as the best 
among all possible systems. Cf. Monaddoffyf $ 51. 

^ £. omits, tbems^^ves.' 
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from the condition of stupor into which death or some 
other accident may put them 

' *r3. For all is regulated in things, once for all, with as 
much order and mutual connexion as possible, since 
supreme wisdom and goodness can act only with perfect 
harmony. The present is big with the future, the future 
might be read in the past, the distant is expressed in the 
near. We might get to know the beauty of the universe 
in each soul, if we could unfold all that is enfolded in 
it and that is perceptibly developed only through time. 

^ Conticious Monads may for a time fall into anconsciousnesii; 
but that they should remain permanently in that oundition would 
against the general order of things. For the tendency of all 
created Monads is to advance to higher perct^ptions. In this 
aidvance each Monad is essentially limited to somo extent; but 
apart from this eMefUuU limitation, which is independent of the 
will of God, no other p(*rmauent limitation is imposed. Thus, if 
a Monad has once ijeeu conscious, it may be cunscioua again, fur 
manifestly it is not mtcnHiMy Umite<l to the unconscious state. And 
it must some day lx* conscious again, for the world is the i>ost of all 
possible worlds, not merely on the whole but as regards ea<;h of 
its parts, which is equivalent to saying that the worhl is so con¬ 
structed that each of the Monads constituting it. sliall rise to tlie 
highest point of perfi>ction (i.o. of perception and a]>p«dition) which 
its essential limitations allow. Leibnix elsewhere speaks of the 
world in terms which, with slight alteration, he would apply to 
the individual soul. * You are right in saying tliat our globe ought 
to have been a kind of Paradisf.^ and 1 add that, if that is so, it 
can quite well become one yet, and it may have drawn back in 
order to make a l>etter leap forward.’ LeUn a Bourgwst (*7*5) (E. 
731 a ; 6. iit. 578;. Cf. LcUre toucfuint cc giii est indepmdant des Sens 
et de la Mature (170a; (G. vi. 507) : 'Always wlum we penetrate 
into the depths of any things, wo find in them the most beautiful 
order that could lic desiml, even beyond what w<» imagined, as all 
thoafi who have gone deeply into the scionees are awan>; and 
accordingly we may hold that the same is the case as n^gards all 
other things, and that not only do immaterial substances always 
continue to <»xist but their lives, their progress and tlndr changes 
also are regulated so as to attain a certain end, or rather to 
approach it inore^and more, as asymptotes do. And although we 
sometixniM fall back, like lines which liave bends in iliem, advance 
none the less prevails in the end and geta the viett^ry.' Of, Nem 
EsmySf Introduction, note 74. 
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But 08 each distinct perception of the soul includes on 
iiihniio number of confused perceptions, which involve 
the whole universe, the soul itself knows the thin^ of 
which it has perception, only in so far as it has distinct 
and heightened [or unveiled] perceptions of them; and 
it has perfection in proportion to its distinct perceptions. 
Each soul knows the infinite, knows all, but confusedly; 
as when I walk on the sea-shore and hear the great noise 
the sea makes, 1 hear the particular sounds which come 
from the particular waves and which make up tlie total 
sound, but 1 do not discriminate them from one another. 
Our confused perceptions are the result of the iraprassions 
which the whole universe makes upon us. It is the same 
w'ith each Monad God alone has a distinct knowledge 
of all, for lie is the source of all. It has been very well 
•said that as a centre He is everywhere, but His circum- 
feivnce is nowhere for everything is immediately pre- 
sa*nt to Him without any distance from this centre. 

14. As regards the rational soul or mind[Pcf^it]f there is 
in it something more than in the Monads or even in mere 
l-f/mp/c] souls ". It is not only a mirror of the universe 
of created beings, but also an image of the Deity. The 
mind has not merely a perception of the works 

of God, but it is oven capable of producing something 
which resembles them, although in miniature. For, to 
>«y nothing of the wonders of di'earas, in which we 

H. r«*ndH reffnvcj!; (J. rpadn ren-teea. Jievdfrs (without tho uaual 
act'Mila) looks liko a slip of tho p<*a and rdertes is elsewhere used 
ill a similar ctmnexion. Of. MouMMugj/f $ 93. 

” Cf. Monadithffy, §$ 60 and 6r. 

'* ‘llio world is an infinite sphere, of Mrhioh the centre ifrevery- 
whero, the circumfenmeo nowhere.' Pascal, Peiun'ett, i. (Havet's od., 
p. 1I. Havet traces the phrase to Rabelais (bk. iii. ch. 13', thence 
to Gerson and Bonaventnra, and ultimatelv toVinctmt de Beauvaia 
; curly in the thirteenth century) who attributes it to Empedocles. 
«lt is not in any writing of Empedocles now known. See Havet's 
PiiMol, pp. sqq. 

<The Monads' here means bare or unconscious Monads, while 
* mere souls * means conscious souls, which are not aelf-oonseiotts. 
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invent without trouble (but also without willing it) ** 
things which, in our waking hours, we should have to 
think long in order to hit upon, our soul is architectonic 
also • in its voluntary activities and, discovering the 
scientific principles in accordance with which God luis 
ordered things {pondere, mensura, numerOy &c.)“^, it 
imitates, in its own province and in the little world in 
which it is allowed to act, what God does in the great 
world 

15. It is for this reason that all spirits [esprit^], whether 

of men or of angels entering in virtue of n^iHon 

and of eternal truths into a kind of fellowship with God. 
are members of the City of God, that is to say, of the 
most perfect state, formed and governed by tlie greatest 
and best of monarchs: in wdiich there is no crime with¬ 
out punishment, no good action without a proportionate 
row'ard, and in short as much virtue and happiness as 
is possible ; and this, not by any intorhu-ence with the 
course of nature, as if what <jrod j)i*epares for souls were 
to disturb the law's of bodies, hut by tlie very order of 
natural things, in virtue of the harmony pre-established 
from all time betweiui the rt^lins of nature an<l of grace*, 
between God as Arehit<H:t and God lis Monarcii, so that 
nature itself^” lea<ls to grace, and grace, by the use it makes 
of nature, brings it to perfection 

16. Thus although reason cannot make known to us 
the details of the great future (which are reserved for 
revelation), we con be assured by this same reason that 
things are made in a way which exceeds our desires. 

** E. Kiada sans en awtr meme la * mthoiit even willing it-' 

G. whom I iranKlato) has »naifi aussi sans en amir la volonfU. 

Sed omnta in mensura, et numero stpondere disposuislis. A quotation 
(frequently uaed in Leibniz's time; from the Vulgate, Jiook IVistUm, 
ch. 11, V. 31 . * But by nieaauro and number and weight Thou didat 

order all tliinga' (R V. eh. 11, v. ao). The phraao jw>n<tere, numero, 
nunsstra occurs in remains of Ulpian, Instii. bk. i, fragment iii. 

* Cf. Monadologv, I 83. 

E. omlto ‘itself 

** Cf. Monadologjf, f | 
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Further, aa God is the most perfect and most happy and 
(Mmsequently the most lovable of substanooi, and aa 
ffetmine pure love consists in the state in which we find 
pleasure in the perfections and the felicity of the beloved, 
this love is sure to give us the greatest pleasure of which 
we are capable, when God is its object. 

f 7. And it is easy to love God as we ought, if we know 
Him as 1 have just said For although God cannot be 
perceived by our external senses, He is none the less very 
lovable and He giv^ very great pleasure. We see how 
much pleasure honours give to men, although they do 
not consist in anything that appeals to the external 
senses. Martyrs and fanatics (though the emotion of the 
latter is ill-governed) show how much influence mental 
pleasure \le plaisir de Vesprit] can have: and, what is more, 
even the pleasures of sense are really intellectual plea¬ 
sures confusedly known Music charms us, although 
its beauty consists only in the harmonies [convmances^ of 
numbt^rs and in the counting (of which we are unconscious 
but which nevertheless the soul does make) of the heats 
or vibrations of sounding bodias, which beats or vibrations 
come together at definite intervals. The pleasure which 
sight finds in good proportions is of the same nature ; 
and the pleasures caused by the otlier senses will be 
found to amount to much the same thing, although we 
may not be able to explain it so distinctly**. 

i.e. ‘ cliHintcjmsUHl' love. See MonadtAogy, $ 90, note 14a. 

** *Ood is love [r-AariAM], which is known by love [amor] and, is 
loved in being known.* Nioholas of Cusa, BzeitaJLiorm ex Sermonibuty 
loi, 188 b. 

For sense is confused perception, dt. Introduction, Part 
iii. p. las- * 

** Leibniz does not mean, as some of hia critics (e.g. Kirchmann) 
seem to have thought, that the pleasure wo have in music or in 
painting is entirely a matter of the senses. What he wants to 
show is that even Uie sense-element in artistic pleasure ia reoUy 
cf an intelleotual kind, and this he does showing that it 
depends upon an unrecognized perception of proportion, measure 
or rhythm. He elaowbere calls it ‘a hidden [oeeutts] arithmetic* 
(O. iv. 551). 
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18. It may even be said tliat from this time forth the 
love of God enables us to enjoy a foretaste of future 
felicity. And although this love is disinterested, it con> 
stifutes by itself our greatest good and interest, even 
though we may not seek these in it and though we may 
consider only the pleasure it gives without regard to the 
advantage it brings ; for it gives us perfect confidence in 
the goodness of our Author and Master, which produces 
real tranquillity of mind, not as in the case of the Stoics, 
who forcibly school themselves to patience, but tlirough 
a present content which also assures to us a future happi* 
ness". And besides the present pleasure it affords, 
nothing can be of more advantage for the future tlian this 
love of God, for it fulfils our expectations also and leads 
us in the way of supreme happiness, because in virtue 
of the perfect order that is established in the universe. 

* There it* rm much difference between genuine morality 
[»fora/«] and that of the Stoics and Epicureans, as there is between 
joy and patience ; for their tranquillity was founded only u|w>n 
nreoHsity, while ours should be founded upon the }Hirfection and 
the beauty of things, upon our own felicity/ ThmOae^ § S154; 
E. 580 b; O. vi. a68. ‘What is called Fatum Stoicum was not »o 
black as it is painted. It did not keep men from hxtking aftei 
their affairs; but it tended to give them tranquillity as regard; 
events, through the consideration of their necewiity, which makes 
our anxieties and regrets useless. . . . The teachings of the Stoios 
(and perhaps also of some famous philosopliers of our own time), 
)>eing confined to this supposed neceSHity, can only set^ure a forc<«l 
patience ; instead of wliich our Lord inspires us with more sublime 
thoughts and teaches us even the way to have cont^'nt, when lie 
assures ns that as God is perfectly good and wise and takes all 
under His care, so as not oven to neglect a hair of our heads 
oiir confidence in Him ought to l)e complete; so that we should 
see, we were able to comprehend it, that it is impossible eveti 
to desire anything better (either absolutely or for ourselves) than 
what He does. It is as if we were to say to men : “ I>o your duty 
and be content with what comes of it, not only b<*rause you 
cannot resist Divine providencMt or the nature of things (which 
would be enough to make us trattquS, but not to make us oonUmi) 
but also becauae'''you have to do with a good Master.” And this 
might be called Fattan ChriMtianum/ TModicee^ Preface, £. 470 b; 
G. vi. 30. 
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eveiything is done as well as possible both for the 
general good and also for the greatest individual good of 
those who believe in it and who are satisfied with ihe 
Divine government. And this belief and satisfaction 
must inevitably be the characteristic of those who have 
learned to love the Source of all good It is true that 
supreme felicity (by whatever heafific vision^ or knowledge 
of God, it may be accompanied) can never be complete, 
because God, being infinite, cannot bo entirely known 
Thus our happiness will never consist (and it is right 
that it should not consist) in complete enjoyment, which 
would leave nothing more to be desired and would make 
our mind [esprit] stupid ; but it must consist in a per- 
}>etual progress to now pleasures and new perfections**. 

** ‘We ought jilways to bo cnntont with tho order of the past, 
l>iM>nuHo it is in conformity witli tlie absolute will of (4od, which 
we know through what has <'uino to puss ; but we must try t>> 
make the fullin', so fur ns it depi'iids upon us, in conformity with 
the presumptive will of God or Ifis commandments, to adorn »ur 
Sparta and to labour at doing good, y«>t without vexing outselves 
when success does not come to us, in tho firm belief tliat God will 
be able to And the most fitting season in which to mako changes 
for the bettor. Thase who are not content with the order of things 
cannot flatter tlieiiiKelvos that they love God as they ought.’ 
iMtre u Amaidd (1690) {(i. ii. 136; K. 108 a}. 

According to Leibniz’s sysUtra, if a Monad were to know <i>od 
entirely, it would be God and would thus cease to lie itself, which 
is impossible. Yet Leibniz regards tho relation of men to God as 
so close that ho calls them ‘little gods, subject to the groat God.' 
Uttte a Arttaidd {l 68 ^) (G. ii. 125). Cf. Nicholas of Cusa, JSxci/aHonfs 
f.r SermmibvSf x. 188 a: ‘To be able always more and more 
understand (to confonn oneself to the Creator) without end, is the 
likeness of eternal wisdom.' 

•* * Felicity is to iiersons what perfection is to beings/ Ripi'r 
without a title (1686) (G. iv. 46a), Cf. UHimaic Origination t^Thinge, 
Pl». 345. 348. 
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AbstractioDM rightly u«etl are not 
errors, 379. 

Achilles ami the tortoise, 81 11. 

Aetitm motriee, 93. 

Activity essential to substance, 
9on, 325, 397. 

Adamson (It.) on Fichtt*, 180 n, 
183 n. 

Agrippa von Ncttesheiin, 403 n. 

Alberius Magnus, 3600, 302. 

Algebra, its conueziim with geo¬ 
metry, 76; relation to other 
sciences, ^o. 

Alphabet of human thoughts, 85. 

Alsted, 376 II. 

Angelus SilesiuH (Joannes), 3S4n. 

Animals, birth and death of, 115, 
359, 413; indestructibility and 
immortality of) 363, 306, 374; 
resuscitation of, 334 n, 3C^ ; ac¬ 
cording to Descartes, are mere 
machiues, 53 ; according to 
Leibiuz, not mere machiues, 
300 ; animals incomparably 
greater than ours may exist, 
11411, Ii6n; organs of animals 
in relation to perception. 331 ; 
organic body of, 353; souls of, 
400 ; nature of "animal con- 
geiousneM, 333, 333, 364, 413. 

Animal spirits, 314 n. 

Anselm, 377, 

drrirvvfai, 35 n, 94 aqq. ^ 

Apperception, in Leibnis^s sense, 
J4,1 31 ; Locke's view, 367 sqq.; 
distinction between sqiperoep- 
tion and pare^ion, 136 sqq., 
411. See also Feroeptioa. 

Appetition defined, 33, 35, 326, 
407; degrees of, 51, 138; not 


necessarily conscious, 35 ; a 
result of the principlo of suf¬ 
ficient reason, 71. 

Aquinas, 343 n; on sensible 
species, 2190; on anteco<lent 
and conHR<|uent will of llnd, 
370 n ; on souls of lower 
animals, 303; on the motions 
of the planets, Ac., 383 n ; his 
explanation of ' tmiinent,’ 338 n. 

ArisitiUe, 3a, 155, 238 n, 255 n, 
308, 358 n, 378 n; in relation 
va Leibniz, 339 n; his ethics, 
293 n ; his description <if place, 
35.1; the tabula rma, 3^0 n ; 
on the motion of tint skies, 
3S3 n. 

Amaiild and Leibniz, 6, 398 n. 

Association of ideas, 23J n. 

Astraea, 64 n. 

Atomism, 23, 36, 31; ].icibniz’ri 
relation to, 39, 30, 159> 

Atomism of Descartes and 
Locke, 124. 

Atoms, 333 n ; Xieibniz's early 
liking for atoms and the void, 
33 ; his criticism of atoms, Ac.., 
3i8n, 310, 335, 370, 385; 
metaphysicf^ atoms, 33 n ; 
atoms of substance's’ Mona<1s, 
333 ”- 

Attraction (immediate) from a 
distance, 389. 

Attributes to be distinguished 
firom modifications, 394. 

Augustine, 207 ; Civita$ Dei, 
367 n. 

Automata, 354, 364 n; Monads are 
automata, 339 ; soul a spiritual 
automaton, 315. 
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Averroea, 5850. 

Axioma in*y require proof, 59. 

Bacon, John, 360 n, 303, 303 n. 

Hayla, Pierre, 336, 3360, 375; 
on pre*eatabluhed hamony, 
349 n; on multiplioity in the 
Monad, 373. 

Benutilul, definition of, 3S6 n. 

Becoming, principle of, 83. 

Bellannine (Cardinal), 401 n. 

Benevolence, 385 n. 

Bernier, Fran9oiM, 335. 

Birth of an organiim, not alMolate, 
115; birth and death, 259,413. 

Body not a aubatance, 98 u; Uie 
mechanical cauae of auliatance, 
107; in flux like a river, 97, 
114, 358, 3620; without luul 
unreal, 111; is 8 ou1*h point of 
view, 112, 348 n; ia momentary 
mind, 3300; each body affiroied 
by all others, 1130, 334 n, 331; 
infinite diviaion of bodies, 337 ; 
reason for the existence of bodies, 
3340. Bee also Matter and Huai. 

Itoineburg, 4. 

Bussuet and Leibnix, 11; and 
hVnelon, 369 u. 

Bontruux, E., 334 n. 

}V)yle, Robert, 7, 370. 

Brahe, Tycho, 318 n. 

Bruno, Giordano, 34, 57 n. 

Bttddous, 38. 

Hnffon, 198. 

Cabbalists, 155 n. 

Calculating machines of Leibniz 
and Pascal, 6. 

Calculation, every paralogism an 
error of, 85. 

Calculus, discovery of the differen* 
tial, 7; infinitesimal, 80 sqq.; 
logical, 84 sqq. 

Camt>anella, 155. 

Cardano, Girob^o, 155, 403 n. 

Carlyle, Thomaa, 388 u. 

Uameades, 384. 

Cartesians on the souls of the lower 
animals, 411; imperfeotion 
of their view ^ perception, 334. 
See also Desoartea. 

Cause, Leibniz's 'dew of, 304 eqq.; 


FirstCause, 137; cnnseandeBeet 
an ideal relation, 106,345n; effl- 
eient and final causes, 107,108 n, 
305, 338 n, 363, 368 n, 409, 
418; Kant on final causes, 170^ 
Lotze’s dew, 193 ; the world ■* 
system of final causes, 107. 

Cavalieri, 76 n. 

Cell-theory of physiology, 198, 
357 a- 

Centripetal powers, 389. 

Charity, 384. 

Choice of God among possible 
universes, 66, 174. 

Christianity in relation to natural 
law and the law of nations, 395. 

Chiistiem V of Denmark, 347. 

Churches, projects for reconcilia¬ 
tion of, 5, II, ii 9 n. 

City of God, 367, 293, 316, 431. 

Clarke and Leibniz on space and 
time, 103 n, 104 n. 

CHeanthes, 343 n. 

Clocks illustration of pre-estab¬ 
lished harmony, 45, 
Foucher s use of, 330; Geu¬ 
lincx's use of, 43, 331 n. 

Codex jMrie Gentium JHploma- 
ticuSt a8i. 

Cogito ergo sum,Iieibniz*s criticism 
*’f» ^ 5 " 

Cohesion of matter, 386. 

Compossibility, explanation of, 64; 
is sufficient reason, 64; in rela¬ 
tion to Kant's position, 174. See 
also Possible. 

Con^unds not real substances, 

9® 97» *09* 3*«>» 330- 

Conception and perception, views 
of Kant and Leibniz, 171. 

Concoure ordinaire of God, 43. 

Conduct, the end of^ 146. 

Consciouznesa not essential to 
perception, 34; not dependmt 
on organic structure, 331. ** 

Contingent trutlM, 57, 134, 343; 
demand an infinite analysiz,6i; 
their final reason to be sought 
in God, 63. See also Tmtha. 

Continuity, law of, 37, 38, 83, 
»3 37^ i u^pliud to motion 

and ^o^ht, 130; an applica¬ 
tion of sufikdent reason, 71. 
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ConUnoonB and iadiviail)]^ 1^ 
blero of their reooociliiauo]i, 
21 aqq. 

Cj<]|DtraaicU<m, principle of, 58 eqq., 
235; n prindple of exclunion, 
*67; iuKlequMjr of, 60; relniion 
to sufficient reason, 66, 187; 
aoeording to Leilmiz and Kant, 
17a sqq.; according to Schopen¬ 
hauer, 184^; accormng to Leib¬ 
niz and Lotze, 196 ; itx conee- 
quencee in i«ibniz*« philosophy, 
68. See also Sufficient reaaun. 

Conway, CounteM of, 155. 

Copemioue, 318 n. 

Cordemoi, 43 n, 310 n. 

Created beings pregnant with their 
future itateB, 440, 231, 373, 
419; imperfeciiiona of, 240,250, 
416. Monads. 

Creation, emanation and fulgura- 
tion, 2430. 

Cyrus, story of, 290. 

Death, meaning of, 115, 259, 413 ; 
is a sleep, 374. 

De Diatta quoted, 308 n. 

Democritui^ 155, 219 n, 306,307 n, 
36 J- 

Demonstration, 56 n. 

43 n. * 55 » *43 *», 35 * J 
Leibniz's dissatisfaction with 
his philosophy, 8, 9 ; Leibniz's 
criticisms of, 54 n ; Descartes's 
view of matter, 86 ; in relation 
to transubstantiation, 5; his 
views of matter and mind re¬ 
jected by Leibniz, 27, 128 eqq.; 
his proofs of the existence of 
God criticized by Leibniz, 275 ; 
his views on the immortality of 
the soul crithnaed by Leibniz, 
325 n; Descartes* and Leibniz 
^n secondary qu^tieiL &.O., 375 » 
376 n; on ^e seat of the soul, 
314 n; Descartes's theoiy of 
knondedge, 132; bis view of per¬ 
ception, 224 ; clear and distinct 
ideas, 48; self-oonicionsneM, 
32 ; prindple^ of ccmtradictioD, 
58; eternal truths, aaa n; 
possible things, 64 n; thinking 
and extendi subetAno^ 42; 


animals, 52; animal spirits, 
314&; analyticalgeomet^, 77; 
oonservarion of motion, 86 sqq., 
88 n, 264 n, 337; nature of 
Bttbstanoe, 25 ; sensation, 52 ; 
soul and body, 263, 311; inten¬ 
tions! species, 220 n; on the 
meaning of * eminent' and 
‘formal,* 238 n; iiietliod of 
doubt, 24; vortex hypothesis, 
378 n; Desoarjes’s use of the 
idea of cause, 160; of the idea 
of God, 161 ; attitude towards 
earlier thought, 152,157 ; aflbo- 
tation of ignorance, 13a n; rela¬ 
tion to Gaasondi, 303 n; Ijooke, 
134 n; R^is, 305 11; Hpiiioza, 34. 

Desire, instinctive. 1 38. 

Development ana envelopment, 

li.*;. *59. 307, 374 4 M* 

Diderot in praise of Leibniz, 17. 

DUlmaun on l^ibniz, 156 n ; on 
vineufum stihHnniitde, 119 n. 

Du Bois'lieymond, 37 n, 93 n, 
199 n. 

Duns Scotus, 343 n, 358 n. 

Eokbart, Leibniz's secretary, 16, 
* 7 - 

KducUon of forms, 360 n. 

E^gypt, Leibniz's project fur the 
coni^nest of, 3. 

Empinoal knowledge, 52,233, 364, 
3 <> 5 , 4 **- 

Knlighteument, value of, 149. 

Entdechies, 50, 159, 221 n, 329, 
301; in matter, 94 n, 96; of 
compound substances, no; dis¬ 
tinguished From souls, 230. 

Ktttia mevtalia and mmi-men- 
taliOf iQi. 

Epicurus, 364 n. 

Equity, 287. , 

Erdmann on Leibuiz’s view of 
space and time, 101 ; on the 
vinculum mhnianfinle,, 119 n, 

Ernest, Landgraf of Hesse-Kbein- 
fels, 298 n. 

Essences or fiossibilities, 241 n; 
tend to existence, 247, 3x0,343; 
eesence and existence, 60 

Eternal and neoessarr truths, 57, 
120, 233, 363; coadltioDal,6oii, 
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306 ; not dependent on the will 
of God, 57, 343 ; undentnnding 
of Qod is the ret^on of, 341,343. 
See also Truths. 

Ethios of Leibiiix, 137 sqq. 

Kngene, Prince, 315, 405. 

Euler's criticism of Jjeibuiz, 355 n. 

Evil, origin of, 340 n; problem of, 
346 sqq., 416 n; leads to greater 
good, 349; evil of individnais 
not to be justified by good of 
the whole, 348. 

J'JxpUinatiott of the New System, 
3*9- 

Extension, elements of, 339; not 
the essence of matter, Jb, 94. 

Pact and reason, propositions of, 
306. 

FacHltns, 3H8. 

Jh'atuin Stoicum, 433 n. 

Peeling an element in every per¬ 
ception, 139. 

F< 5 iielon and iloMuet, 3700. 

Furuol, a6o n. 

Fichte, 353 n; on the spirituality 
ot the universe, 367 n •, iiiHuence 
of Leibniz upon, 178 sijq.; 
Fichte’s Ego and Leibniz’s 
Monad, 180 ; Fichte and Kant, 

178 sqq. 

Fitness or choice of the best, 343; 
degrees of perfection, 247. 

Fludd, liobort, 402. 

Fluid, perfect, dues not exist, 335, 
386. 

Foiitenelle, 309 n. 

Force, notion of, 91, 300 n; conser* 
ration of, 90 sqq., 327, 417 ; dis¬ 
tinct firom 8oiiolastiu potency, 
91 u: essential to matter, 94; 
a form of appetition, 326 n; 
development of Leibniz’s views 
regarding, 351; distinction be¬ 
tween absolute and directing 
force, 338 n; total and partial, 
&c., 417. 

Forces proportional to squares of 
velowtie^, 93. 

Famps, aoddenlal, 157; subsiau- 
iial, 108 n, 1190, 156 i^q.; 
rqeoted at first Letbnia, 3; 
re-introduoed by Leib^ 139, 


301 ; origin and duration of, 
359 sqq.; forins in matter, 94 n; 
in^visible, 303. 

Fouoher, Simon, 319, 330; Leib* 
niz*B comment on his dispnte 
with Hartsoeker, 334 sqq. 

Freedom, Leibniz’s view of, 141 ; 
degrees ol, including necessity, 
145; freedom and determina¬ 
tion, 343 ; is spontaneity and 
intelligence, 145; highest free¬ 
dom Bccompani^ by most per¬ 
fect knowledge, 146. 

Fnlgurations of the Divinity, 343. 

Galen, 314 n. 

Gaseeudi, 303 n, 319, 353. 

Genus, diHtiiictiou between phy¬ 
sical or real and logical or ideid, 
394 »qq« 

Geometrical relations not merely 
quaiiiitHtive, 77. 

Geometry, synthetic and analytic, 
75 ; cunnexiim with algebra. 
76 ; analytical geometry of 
Descartes, 77. 

Geulincx, 313 11, 367 n ; nso of the 
clocks illustration, 43, 331 n. 

God, idea of, in J^escartes’s system, 
161 ; according to Leibniz and 
Desi'artes, 57 ; inconsistency of 
Leibniz’s account ot, 175, 177 ; 
proof of Uia existence, 343 ; 
ontological proof, according to 
Descartes, Spinoza and Leibniz. 
274 sqq. ; tkwmological proof, 
239 n; proof from pre-estab- 
lislied harmony, 303 , 316, 418 ; 
Kant on the proofs, 173 ; Gotl 
the ultimate sufficient reason of 
things, 66, 238, 339, 415 ; the 
source both of essences and 
existeucei^ *341, 343 ; the ulti¬ 
mata reality, 136 ; His relation 
to the world, 357 n, 344, 416 ; 
to other Monads^ 3 tu., 34311, 
366, 304; God not the only 
Spirit^ 385n; * assistance* m 
God, 43; love of God, 148, 386 , 
433, 433; His perfeotion, 340 ; 
Hia anleciedent and cons^ueut 
will, 370, 434 n; Uia justice 
compart with human justice, 

1 
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416 n ; Hia underatMiding the 
region of etenuU trut^i 66, 
>41 * 543; poeeibility no* 

.. 3400; Hie poww, 

knowledge and will, 344; Hie 

' choice among possible uaivereee, 
66, 174; His centre everywhere, 
circumference nowhere, 430; 
without body, 359 ; vifrion of all 
things in God, 53 n ; things not 
modes of Gc^, 1,^7 n; ethical 
iiopurtanco of the idea* of God, 
393 - 

Good and evil, relative terms, 146. 

(;reen, T. H,, on Leibnis and 
Kant, 168 n, 1730. 

(ir«)tius, 388, 393 n. 

Guhrauer, 37. 

Happiness, 287 n; is a perpetual 
prr>gToiw to new perfections, 424; 
nothing more true than, 350. 

Hartmann, E.. 199. 

Hartsoeker, 30511; Leibniz's ooiii> 
meuts on his dispute with 
Foucher, 334 sqq. 

Hegel, 34; his solution of Uie 
•iiialihm in Leibniz, 186 sqq. ; 
shoMTs that contradiction pre¬ 
supposes sufficient reason, 187 ; 
view of self-consciousness, i8y, 
190 ; his ‘ notion ’ and Leibniz's 
Monad, 188. 

Herbart, 22011; his ‘reals* and 
l^eibniz’a Monads, 185 ; mathe¬ 
matical methods in [Miychology, 
186. 

Herder, 198. 

Hermetics, 155 n. 

Hermolaus Barbarus. 345. 

Hippo^iea, 251, 260 n, 373 ; on 
the indestructibility of animals, 
308. * 

Jfobbes, 364 n ; influence u)>on 
Leibniz, 7 ; definition of space, 
101. 

Huygens, 33a n ; intercourse with 
I^ibniz. 6; pendulum experi¬ 
ment, 45 n, 332. 

Hy|>oihese|, nfes of, 325. 

Ideas, viewi of Descartes and 
Leibniz regarding clear and 
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distinct, 48 ; clearness and dis- 
tinotness not the solo criteria of 
truth, 55 sqq.; innate ideas, 
333 3 ^ sqq.; illustrated by 

block of veined marble, 131, 
366 ; views of Dewartes, Locke 
and Leibniz regarding innate 
ideas, 125; region of ideas in 
understanding of God. 66, 241, 
343 : syinlH)l»ing of ideas, 85. 

Identity, principle of, see Contra- 
tliciion. Identity of the indi¬ 
vidual, how constituted, 133 n, 
373 > detoriniued by time 
and place, 377 n ; physical* and 
moral identity, 258 n. 

ffjMva raiiOf 399 n. 

Immortality of the soul, 116,325 n, 

^59 »qq** 3*^1 3 ^ 3 » 49 » wiM*; 
of the rational soul, 116, 307 ; 
in relation to ethics, 292, 293 n. 

Impenetrability, 94 sepp 

Impulse ill matter ami bodies, 3S7, 
38H. 

Indeterminism, error of, I43. 

Iiuliflerence of etpiilihriuiii, 375. 

ImliHcemibleH, identity of, 36, 222, 
3^9 n. 377; an application of 
suliicieiit reaMon, 71. 

Indivisible elements, how can they 
form a continuum, 21 s(]q. 

Inertia of iMMiy, 95, 240. 

Infinite, difrereut ineaniugs of, 
*5.*; n- 

Infinitely little, 79. 

Infinitesimals, 81 ; a virtual re¬ 
cognition of the principle of 
Becoming, 82. 

Infinity, notion introduced into 
geometry, 75 ; degrees of, 414 n. 

Ii^uxuH phytticu*^ 42, 46, 21911, 

33.3* 

f 

.1 usticc, definition of, 148, 283 ; 
universal, 287 Bqrj., 294 ; com¬ 
mutative, 287 Hipp; di«itribntive, 
287 srpp; coll tribulive, 28913 ; 
Aristotle's Bub-divisfons of jiar- 
ticiilar justice, 287 n; arith¬ 
metical and geometrical equality 
in justice, 290 n ; iJivine and 
human justice differ only in 
degree, 291 n, 4160. 
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Kant, relation to Leibnix, 168 
Hqq,; biii own view of bie relation 
to Leibnix, ao8 sqa.; Kant and 
Leibniz on per^tlon and con¬ 
ception, 171 ; Kant’i thing-in* 
itMlf in relation to Leibniz, 175; 
Kaut*e tnisandenitanding of 
Leibfiiz, 163 n ; he mixunder- 
xtandx Leibnix'e view of epaoe, 
aajn; hii orlticiun of Leibniz, 
1690; Kant and Wolff, 168; 
Kant received problem of space 
in Wolff’s form, 169; devdop- 
iiient of Kant’s view of space, 
170; Kant on intensive quan¬ 
tity, aaon; on the ontolt^oal 
proof of the existence of God, 
^77* '73 i the relation of 
Go<] to the world, 177 ; on final 
causes. Sec., 176. 

Kepler’s introduction of the notion 
of infinity into geometry, 75. 

Ker of Kersland, 16. 

Kirebutann, 3590. 

Knowledge, Leibniz’s theory of, 
lai sqq.; how dependent on his 
main principles, 133 sqq.; know- 
le4ige at once innate and experi¬ 
ential, ia6. 

Knutzen, 168. 

Language, philosophical, 85 sqq. 

Law, positive Divine, 29(1. 

Lkibmz, boyhood, I; early studies, 
1, a ; university life, a ; gradua¬ 
tion theses, 3; connexion with 
Boinoburg, 4; residence in 
Nilmlierg, 4; secretary to a 
society of Kusicrudans, 4; in 
the service of the Archbishop of 
Mainz, 4; residence at Fn^- 
fort, 4; projects of Church 
re-nnion, 5, 11; residence in 
Paris, 5; visit to London, 7; 
intercourse with Huygens, 6; 
study of higher mathomatk^ 6 ; 
invented a caloulaUng machine, 
6; reaeon for writing in French, 
6; advocated use of German for 
{fbiloBophical writing,6: relation 
to Hobbes, 7 ; intercourse with 
Boyle, 7; discovery of the Dif- 
ferentiid Caloulus, 7; atiidy and 


translation of Flato^ p; ae- 
quaintanee with Tsohhmhansen. 
9 ; Newton and tiie Calculus, 8; 
personal relations with Spinosa, 
ow 10; librarian to the Dukuof 
Brunswick, 8; reudenoe in 
Hanover, 11 ; visit to Rome, 11; 
first publication of his philoso- 

E hioal system, 1 2 ; growth of 
is system, i a; writing and 
publication of Nouveaux S$aai$, 
' 3 i 355 i Thiodieie, 14; his 
ct>rre8poodence, 14 ; founding of 
academies, 14, 15; intercourse 
with PetertheGreat,Charles VI, 
and IVince Eugene, 15 ; suffers 
from prejudices of George 1 ,15; 
<leath and funeral, x6 ; personal 
characteristics, 16,17 ; principal 
works and editions, 18 sqq. 
Lbiomiz, three chief conceptions of 
his metaphysic, 47, 48 ; logical 
principles of his philosophy, 58 
sqq.; nis view of self-conscious¬ 
ness, 53, lao, 138, 133, 334 n; 
his ethics, 137 sqq.; psychology 
of volition, 14a ti; logic, 306 
sqq.; theory of knowledge, lai 
•qo.; his mathematics in relation 
to nis philosophy, 74 sqq.; anti¬ 
cipation of transformation of 
energy, 93 n; optimism,66,147 n, 

348* 371, 345 "qn-. 4 ' 7 . 434; 

on the ontological proof of the 
existence of G^, 375 sqq.; holds 
that matter cannot thi^, 400; 
interest in microscopy, 356 n ; 
eclecticism, 154, 155; fore¬ 

shadows the critical spirit, 154; 
early rejection of substantial 
forms, 3; his account of his 
early phi^psophical views, 299 
sqq.; growth of his views re¬ 
garding force and motion, mi ; 
misunderstood by hix disoi^ex, 
163; accused of borrowing doolcx 
illustration from Geulincx, 43. 
— relation to Plato and Arietotle, 
358 n, 339 n; to earlier thinking, 
151 sqq., 15ft; tiisiatiabotion 
vdth De^rtes’s philosophy, 8; 
difference from Deecartes re¬ 
garding clear and distinct ideas, 
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48 n; LeiKiiis uid Dwcwt— oa 
aeetmdary quaUtiw, 4 «.| 375* 
eriuobim of Sjpinocri 
940; Laibnu and 
. Bpancna on «mpirk«il knowledge, 
70; reletiimi to Newtcm, 8, 80; 
ourrwpondence with Clarke, 
10a n, 104 n ; diaouMdon with 
Bajle on multiplicity in the 
Monad, a 7a ; Leibnisn aooount 
of hii relation to Locke, 357 
«qq.; oriticimiB of liocke, 13; 
oriticicm of the tabula rata, 
laa n, 369 ; via media between 
Deseartea and Locke, 133; on 
the oantroreray between L^ke 
and Stillin^uet, 3^ eqq.; re« 
lation to Kant, 108 sqq*, ao8 
eqq.; Kant's discussion of 
Leibnic's first principles, ao8; 
relation to Fichte, 178 sqq.; to 
Bohopenhatier, 183 ; to Herbert, 
184; to Hegel, 186 ; to Lotze, 
190 sqq. 

Lemoiue on the ii'ncvfKm tub- 
»fantiale, iiqn. 

Leasing, 198. 

Leuwenboek, 3560, a6on, 305 n. 

JJborty of in^ifereuce does not 
exist, 141 sqq. 

Life overywliere in nature, 105, 
109, 11 a, 356,309, 409. 

Limitation, necessity of, 340 n. 

Limitations of created things, 340, 
250, 416, 419 n. 

Limits, mathematical points are, 
a8, 39. 

Locke, 36 n ; his Ettay, 355 sciq.; 
Leibniz’s relation to a^ criti* 
cism of, 13, 133, 357 soq.; 
Locke’s theory of knowledge, 
133 ; bis view tljiat mind may 
exist without thought, opposed 
■bj Leibnis, 139 ; his aooount of 
* uneasiness,* 140: his account 
of virtae oritioised, 140 n; on 
the immortaUiy of tw soul, 
383 n; on the inunateriality of 
the sonl, 403; hoMs that matter 
may thinly 3^, 395 ; Locke and 
Deeoartes, I34n; Locke and 
Htillingfleet, 387 sqq. 

Logic of Laibnix, 306 sqq.; 


Ldhnii s eariy interest in logic, 

a. 

lotxe, 114 n ; rdation to Leibnis, 
194 sqq.; criticism of Leib¬ 
niz, 193 sqq.; on innate ideas, 
136 n; on mechanism, 193; 
his monadology, 194 ; tdeology, 
193: relation to Herbart, 191 ; 
on Hegel, 190,193. 

Loubbre, Simon de la, 397. 

Lmis XIV, 5. 

lo%'e, disinterested as distinct 
from selfish, 148, 369, 385; 
Divine, 386, 433. 

Machines of nature are maohinoti 
throughout, 354, 309; have an 
infinity of organs, 3cm. 

Mainz, Archbishop of, employs 
Leibniz, 4. 

Malebranche, 305 n, 313; inter* 
course with Leibniz, 6; sense 
in which Leibniz agrees with 
him, 53 n; he might approve 
the pre-established harmony, 
44 n. 

Malpighi,39 n, 356 n, 360 n, 305 u. 

S/ateria pritufi, 95 ; and materia 
teeunria, no; poHscssed by 
every created Monad, 97. 

AJateria tecunda, 96, 358; an 
aggregation, 97, 300; a mere 
phenomenon, 97 ; in flux like a 
rivor, 97, 114, 358, 263 n ; dis¬ 
tinct from Bolmtanre, 96 n. 

Mathematios in relation to Leib¬ 
niz's philosophy, 74; Divine 
roatbeiaaticH, 343; mathematical 
points, 311. 

Matter, Leibniz’s theory of, 93 
sqq. ; not mere extension, 38, 
94; a mere aggregate, 300; in¬ 
finitely divi&ed os well as infin¬ 
itely divisible, 39, 337, 355, 335 ; 
living throughout, 356 ; oofaeshm 
of, 386; primary and secondary 
qualities, 100 ; inseparable from 
mind, 111, 128; can matter 
think t 390 sqq .; miraculous 
exaltation of matter, 401; Des¬ 
cartes’s view of matter, 86. 

Mechanical philosophy, i$8. 

Mechanism, Divine and human. 
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354, 309; can explain nothing 
but mechaniKm, aaSn; cannot 
produce perception, 3 a 7 > 397' 
400. 

Meliwue, 359 n, 308. 

Memory the sign of connciouenefiM, 
230 n; inanimaU, 332, 333,364, 
413. 

MetainorphoRie in compound sub* 
stance, 114, 358, 307, 414. 

MetiipbjKical laws in nature, 344. 

Moteinpsychosis inadmissible, 114, 
358, 304,. 4 ' 4 -. 

Microscopy in Leibniz s time, 256 n. 

Milton quoted, 404 u. 

Mind always thinks, 139, 3<>9sqi{.; 
likened to veined marble, 131, 
366. Sec also Souls (rational). 

Miracles of reason, nature full of, 
5*54 n- 

MoHuoh, Miguel dc, 38411. 

Monads, history of the term, 34 ; 
account of, 30 sqq., 317 sqq., 406 
sqq. ; tlie only real existences, 
97 ; inHiiite in number, 37 ; an 
infinitu serios, 37 ; cornpare<l to 
ordinates of a curve, 37 11, 38 ; 
their production, 343; creation 
ami annihilation, 319; ingener- 
able and imperishable, 36, 115, 
21S, 303,407 ; qualities of, 320; 
must have Lioth perception and 
appetition, 33; have no parts, 
317 ikiq., 407 ; not in space, 3 3 1 n; 
not )>eroeived by the senses, 
407 n; spontaneity of, 35, 50, 
J 74 i 3*3; inooiqioreai auto¬ 
mata, 239, 315, 408 ; present of 
each Monad big with its future, 

44 «. .^ 3 >, 373 , 4*9 ; 
ideas innate, 135 ; its hetf-iden- 
tity not static but dynamic, 
69; continually unfolding or 
enfolding itself, 113; Monads 
have no windows. 319; mutual 
exclusiveness, 36, 319; each as 
indtqtendent as if there existed 
only God and itself, 313 ; meta¬ 
physical atoms, atoms of sub¬ 
stance, of nature, Ac., 33 n, 318; 
^metaphysical points, 311; centreu 
or concentrationB of the world, 
70, 407 ; diangea in Monads, 40 


sqq., 22i sqq.; ooirelatlvity of 
their changes, 41; inultiplictty in 
the Mona^ 334 n, 3t5,37a, 407; 
Monads as living mirrors of the 
universe. 36, 41, 353, 409; 
variously represent or impUdUy 
contain the whole universe, 50, 
248, 430; each represents most 
distinctly its own body, 353; 
elements in Monads, 345; ea^ a 
concrete unity of soul and body,' 
109; activity and passivity 
of, 105, 245, 346, 317 ; influence 
one another ideally, 43,45,105, 
346; their mutual agreement, 
313 sqq.; their interrelation not 
to be realized by sense or ima¬ 
gination, 46 ; differences among 
Monads, 49, 5.S ; degrees of per¬ 
ception, 410 ; three grades of 
created Monads, fo, 339 sqq., 
409 sqq.; each higher grade has 
characteristics of lower, 5 a ; im¬ 
perfections of Monails, 340, 350, 
416 ; tlieir pmgress towards per¬ 
fection, 419 n; dominant Monad, 
109 sqq., 353 n, 357, 408 ; 

Monads in rclatiou to Fichte’s 
‘ Ego,’ 180 ; to Herliart’s * reals,’ 
185; to Hegel's ‘notion,’ 188. 
See also Siiuls. 

MonadoUtgy, time and oiroum- 
stances of its composition, 315; 
relation to Prineiptw of Nature 
and Grace, 315,405 ; analysis of, 
316; Kant’s discussion of, 309. 

Mona» Monad mu, 57, 189. 

Montaigne, 373 n ; on indeter¬ 
minism, 144 n. 

More, Henry, 155. 

Motion, Leibniz’s view of, 89; 
development of Leibniz’s views, 
351 ; rel^itivity of motion and 
rest, 89 sqq.; conservation of 
direction,93,364,337,4i7fDo»- 
cartes’s view of motion, 86 sqq.; 
he maiiitaius its conservation, 
87, 364 n; that it is not merely 
relative to rest, 88 ; and that its 
direction is variable, 89; laws of 
motion, aoeOrding to Descartes 
and Leibniz, 337»3>8,353,4i7; 
abaolule and relative motion. 
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3i7i 318 ; *hnirdity of twiftatt 
poMiblo motion, 375. 

Mttller, Johannes, 193,198. 
Muller, Otto F., 163 n. 

NtUura natnrunt and natMra 
natnrataf 163. 

Nature and grace, realms of, 268, 

431 . 

Necessary and eternal truths, 56, 
130 , 333, 363; necessary and 
contingent truths, 134, 340; 
their difference coinpai^ to that 
of oommensurable and inoom* 
mensurable numbers, 61 n. 
Necessity, different kinds of, 339 ; 
metaphysical and physical, 343 ; 
metaphysical and moral, 67,145. 

347 n, 377; necessity an infin¬ 
itely small degree of free«ioni. 
145 : necessity and (itnoss, 418. 

New Eimayt, circuinstancos of 
writing, &c., 13, 355. 

\tip Sy»lt'm, 297. 

Newton on the relations Ix'tweeu 
geometrical figtir»>s, 83 ; on 
attraction, Ac., 3-®S; view of 
space, 103 n ; relation to Lelh- 
niz os regards the Infiaitesiuuil 
Talculus, 8, 80. 

Nicholas oft'usa, 33 n, 34 333 n, 

348 n, 350 n, 355 n, 367 n, 424 n. 
Nizolius, Isjibniz's essay on, 6. 
Nolen, 1)., quoted, 65 n ; on Leib¬ 
niz and Kant, 178 n. 

Number, 329. 

Occasionalism, 43, 4 ^^ 333; 
scribed and criticised, 312 ; 
Leibniz’s criticism of, 44. 

Occult qualities, 157, 389 n, 399, 
403 - 

Optimism of lieibniz, 66, 248,271, 

o45 ^qq-, 4*7. 4H; 

optimism, i47n. 

Organic and inorganic, nature of 
the distinction between, lit ; 
organic beings between man. and 
G^, iron. 

Organism, ooncefiUon of, 31, 253 
sqq.; pervades nature, 105,109, 
113 , 256, 309, 409; organisms 
olwayscmne from seeds, 360,413. 

t 


Ovid, 390 n. 

ParacelsiM, 403 n. 

Parmenides, 155 n, 239 n, 308. 

Pascal, 420 u ; on mathematical 
infinity, 77 n. 

Perception, its nature according 
to Leibniz, 33,135 sqq., a 24, 370, 
407 ; equivalent to inultipUoity 
in unity, 35; not to l>e explained 
by mechanism, 227, 397, 400; 
degrees of perception, 51 n, 231, 
410; not necessarily oonscious, 
34, 231, 370, 411; unconscious 
is symbol of ot>rrepKiundiug con¬ 
scious {perception, 47 ; confused, 
clear, and distinct perception, 48, 
49. *05 I never without feeling, 
J 39 ; jN'i'ceptious always leave 
traces, 133 n, 373; likened to 
projection in perspective, 136 ; 
|ieri<Klioity in t«rt:eptions,374 n; 
perception andappert'cptiun, 126 
411; petitn perceptions, 
131 sqq., 330,370 sqq.; {percep¬ 
tion and conception, views of 
Kant and Ixpibniz, 171. 

Perfection, meaning of, according 
t(p Leilpniz, 249, 340 ; continual 
pr«.gres<« of the world in, 419 u. 

Peripatetic phiIuHo}phy, 156 sijq. 

l^fleiderer, Edmund, 43. 

Phrmtmena hene fumlatu, 98 sqq., 
118; compared to rainbow, IQO ; 
their reality different from that 
of substance, 99 n ; how distin¬ 
guished from phenomena of 
dreams, 99. 

Phil<>80{phy, fanatical or barbarous, 

40a, 403- 

Piety, 287 sqq., 391, 

Place, meaning of, 303 ; acconling 
to Aristotle, 353. 

Plant-animals, 38. 

Plato, 3411, 155, 361 n; world of 
ideas, 241 n; doctrine of remi¬ 
niscence, 131, 359 n; Leibniz’s 
view of, 368. 

Pleasure and fPain, 139 sqq.; to 
some extent in every soul, 140; 
pleasure instinctively sought by 
every son], 141, 146, 285; un¬ 
broken pleoeure begets loathing, 

f 
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34R. 434; nrtUtio pleasure is 
intellectnid, 433. 

Plenum, conct'ptiou oftheworld as, 
40, 351, 385,408. See Vacuum. 

Pliny, 306, 30^ n. 

Plotinus, >55 ”• 

Plutarch, 253 n. 

PneutnaticH, 376. 

Points, metaphynical, n)athema- 
tioal and physical, 311; mathe¬ 
matical points are limits, 38, 39. 

Poiret, 57, 343. 

Pope, 198, 357 n, 349 n. 

Possible, (lehnitiou of, 63 ; possiUe 
and CQin})08Hible, 64, 340 sqq. 

Possible tilings. See Essences. 

Vruf'dicalmn inret euhjerto, 61 11, 

39^^ “• 

Pre-established harmony, 39 sqq., 
346, 363, 374 8q<r, 409, 431 ; 
first mentionctl by Leibnis, 326; 
Cftlicd a hypothesis of agree- 
uionts, 315 ; com|)Bre<l with 
Scholastic and Occasionalist 
theories, 43, 44, 333 ; explainetl 
by a Npccial irintance, 300; 
advantages of, 333; a proof of 
the existence of (umI, 303, 316, 
41H; clocks and choirs illustra¬ 
tions of, 45, 47, 331 ; might be 
approved by Miilebranche, 44 n; 
Kant’s account of, 309 sqq. 

rrcfoTiitaiion, 360, 41 2 s(|q. 

Present big with the fnture and 
laden with the past, 44 n, 231, 
.373. 4»9* 

Preservation is n continual crea¬ 
tion, 44 n, 344 u. 

of Nature awl ofOrnre 
in relation to the Monadology^ 

405 ‘«1M- 

Progression, conservation of the 
quantity of, 338. 

Propositions, categorical and hy|»o* 
thetical, ao6; import of, 307. 

Puffeudorf, 393 n. 

Pythagoras, ,34 n ; Pythagorean 
views, 155 n. 

QtaalUies, intriusio and extrinsic, 
333 n ; occult, 157, 389n, 399. 
403. SSee S^ubstance. 

Quantity, intensive and extensive, 


330 n; ^n^Ugible,* 79; lieib- 
Biz’s sliarp distinction iMtween 
quantity ahd quality, 331 n; 
quantitative unity, 78. See Si4>> 
stance. 

Rainbow simile for phenomenfin 
benefundatum, lOO. 

Reason, meaning of, 130; reason 
and imagination, 333, 365; 
reason and fact, propositions of, 
306 ; ultimate reason of things, 
66, 338, 337,339, 415. See Suf¬ 
ficient Reason. 

Reasoning, truths of, 57, 335. 

Ivedexion, acts of, 56, 334, 413 ; 
ideas of, 366. 

Ri^gis, 305 n. 

Relativity, how Leibniz tries to 
avoiil, 135 sqcj. 

Refircsentation the essence of the 
relation between whole and 
part, 33. See Perception. 

Resistance a passive force, 95. 

liesiiscitatiou of animals, 334 n, 
306. - 

Rewards and punishments, 369, 
304, 381, 421. 

Riedel, O., on Knnt, I78n. 

Right, doctrine of, 38a ; precepts 
of, 388; degrees of natural 
Right, 287 8q<i.; voluntary 
Right, 395. 

Rorarius, 337. 

Rosicriicians, Leibniz’s connexion 
with, 4. 

Sanuatian salt-mines, 346. 

Scaliger, .Tiilius Caesar, 361. 

Sceptics, 155. 

Schelling on Leibniz, 1790; on 
the relation between Leibniz 
and Fichte, i8i. 

Schiller, 198 n, 368 n. 

Scholasticism, Leibniz finds value 
in, 156 ; Scholastic potency 
distinct from force, 91 u, 133 n. 

Schopenhauer in relation to Leib¬ 
niz and Fichte, 1S3. 

Schwann, 198, ^ 

Self-consciousness more than 
merely self-conristent, 59; im¬ 
plies oonsciousneas of objects. 
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135; Leibnix'a view of, 53. lao, 
>33* 2340; l>e 8 Cftri«e’» 
view of, 53 ; di^ereuoe between 
Utcwcartes and Leibnis, 54; 
Biobte’e view, 181 ; HmeVn 
view, 189,190. 

SeV-ooiuUtencj, if real, muet 
have grounds, 59. 

Self-love the gron&d of all our 
aotiona, 14S; disintereHted in 
pro{)ortioa ad it ia enlightened, 
148; eelf-love and the love of 
(led, 433. 

Semi'pleaRarea and nenii-painH, 
I40. 

Senaation ia oonfuaed ]terception, 
135, 373 ; neceaaary to thought 
but not the eaaeuce of it, 362 n ; 
according to Deacartos, is purely 
physical and mechanical, 53. 

iSense-experience n(*t the source 
of all truth, 134, 361 stiq. ; gives 
only particular truths, 362 ; 
views of Locko and faiibuiK 
regarding, 134. 

SeuMJ-qualiiioH are liccult tjualilies, 
363 n; clear but not distinct, 
372 n. 

Series, in6uito, 78 sqq. 

Sigwart, H. C. W., 45 n, 

Siu and virtue, 2^9. 

•Sophia ('lmrl<jtte,t^ueen of IVussia. 

M, * 5 - 

Souls, cliMs of Monaiia called, 51, 
410 ; distinguislied from cnic- 
lechies, 230 ; Indivisible, 302 ; 
spontaneity of, 374, 313 ; infi¬ 
nite complexity of, 253 ; each 
has some perception of all things, 
li3n; Houis and abnus, difler- 
eiioe i>etweeu the changes in, 
323 n; seat of the soul, 314, 
^5 n ; soul likenetl to an animal 
moaiciau, 373; the final cause 
of substance, 107 ; souls all iu> | 
stinctively seek pleasure, 141, I 
J46; origin and duration of, ! 
*59 *1<I* i transcreation of, 117 n; j 
irarluctiuD of, 360 n; indestructi- t 
bility and immortality of, 116, ! 
**5 *59 «q^-. 3 * 6 , 383, 401 

sqq.; souls cannot remain per- ^ 
manently uncunsoious, 230,374, : 

* F 


419; utterly forwi nothing, 
232 n. See MonacU. 

Souls, rational, or spirits, 51,333, 
*6Si 4'3 ; creation of, 117, 265 ; 
persons! immortality of, 307 ; 
like small divinities, 266, 304, 
434 n; are partes tntnU/f, 349; 
relation to 266, 39,3, 349, 
430 ; to other souls and M<»nads, 
116 sqq , lai, 173 n, afifi, 303, 
410, 41a. 

l)<iul and body, rolations between, 
4a, 358, 363 sqq., 311 sqq., 333, 
331 40S ; Descartes’s com- 

jilete separatum between, 43, 
363 : mutual iiidc-peudeMuu of, 
334 It; soulsnever entirely sepa¬ 
rate from tKHiies, 105, 325, 258, 
3S0 ; souls act as if tiiere were 
no bodies, 364 ; how soul isoou- 
sciouH of Is sty. 3 oo; soul not 
terfectly coiisuioiiH of what 
lappeIl^ ill l>ody, 112 11. 

Kpace, independent reality of, 
coiitraiy to principle of suf¬ 
ficient t*oa>um, 103 sqq.; uinply-^ 
space an abstraction, 103 ; for¬ 
mation of the idea of space, 
302 sqq.; Leibniz's theory of, 
101 sqq. ; Kant on space, 169 
e<p|., 231 u ; Woltl's view, 

108 Miq, 

Species, semtible, 319. 

Spermatozoa, aGi. 

Spinoza, 31, 10611, 1.1^511, Sign, 

*30 *39 n. *44 », 399 « '• 

view of HulMtance, 22 ; use of 
the idea of cause, 162 ; on 
possible things, 64 n ; his comi- 
tu 4 f, 71 n; Jitcibniz's criticism, 
3411, 276; oorreH|>f>nd*)iice and 
intercourse with Ltiilnnz, 9 ; 
•Spinoza anfi <m einpi- 

rical knnwletlge. 70; relation 
to Descartes. 24 ; Spinoza’s 
philosophy riilwl by the prin¬ 
ciple of contMdictioii, 58. 

Spirit, universal, 23911. 

Spirits. iSi'C .Souls, rational. 

Stallo, 02 11, 93 n. 

Stein, Luduig, 34 n, 43 n. 

Btilliugficet and Dicke, 387 iq<|. ; 
on the queatiou whether matter 
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can think, 390 ; StilUngfleet 
charges Locke with inoon> 
nstency, 39 a. 

Stoics, J55 n, *43 n; wp6Xfjppii, 
360 ; Stoic paUence compared 
with Christian, 433 n. 

Substance, Ijeibniz’s view of, 37; 
development of Leibniz’s view, 
12; unit of, 30; unity of, 
98 n; cannot be without activity, 
on, 335, 397; analogous to the 
uman soul, 159; all substances 
potentially self-conscious, laS; 
qualities of substances not arbi¬ 
trarily given by God, 399; spon¬ 
taneity of, 33, 300 , 304, 313; 
inter - relation of substances, 
summary c>f Leibniz's view, 
io<i n ; mutual action of sub¬ 
stances, 317; extension not the 
essence of material substance, 
3 ^, 94; Leibniz on Descartes’s 
theory of material substance, 
27 ; J)eM!arteB’8 account of suii- 
stancu, 35 ; Spinoza’s theory, 2 3 . 

Sulistance, oom{M>(ind, I09; unity 
of, q6, 118, 310, 330; a mere 
aggregate, 310, 330 ; inter¬ 

relations of compound sub¬ 
stances, 351; classes of organic 
compound substances, 130; 
cliaiigOH in, 113. 358.414; simple 
and compoiiiul substanee, 110, 
317.330,406. 

Substance, simple, 27 ; variety in, 
333. See Monads. 

Sufficient reason, principle of, 
61 n, 63, 335, 414 sqq.j out¬ 
side the se<iuence of contingent 
things. 338, 338.415 ; synonyms 
for, 335 n; (*onsequenceB in the 
philosophy of Leibniz, 69; rela¬ 
tion to principle of contradic¬ 
tion, 66, 164,187 ; Descai'tes and 
Spinoza, 160, 163; l>;ihniz and 
Kant on the relation between 
contradiction and sufficient 
reason, 17a sqq.; Schopenhauer, 
184; Hegel, 187; Lode, 196. 

Sdammerdam, 356 n, 305 n. 

Swift auoted, 414 n. 

Symbolising of ideas, 85 ; of 
thought, 137; of whole by part. 


33 ; mutual symboUziiig of 
things, 351 n. 

Symbols, tUnking and reasoning 
in, 147. 

Tahuhi rata, 1 34 n, 360 sqq.; 
I.ieibniz’s criticism of, 1 33 n, ^9. 

Tendency or impulse, lowest de¬ 
gree of appetition, 138; tenden¬ 
cies to action, 133 n : tendencies 
to motion in all things, 90. 

Tetens, i39n. 

Tlu'wUciti, 315, 316, 3400, 337, 
416 n ; writing and publication 
of, 14. 

Thomaaius, .Jacob, 3. 

Thought, self-sufficiency of, 136. 

Time, Ijeibniz’s theory of, loi ; 
empty time an abstraction, 102; 
its independent reality contrary 
to principle of sufficient reason, 
103. 

Tolaiid, John, 3 36n. 

Toletus, 157. 

Traction of matter inadmissible. 

3H6. 

Traduction of souls, 260 u. 

Transmigration of souls. See 
Metempsychosis. 

Transubstaritiation, 119; in rela¬ 
tion to Cartesian and I^ibnitian 
views of substance. 5. 

Trinity, doctrine of, 244 n. 

Truth, tw<» kinds of, 57, 134, 235 
sqq.; nothing more agreeable 
than truth, 350, 

Truths, analysis of, 236 sqq. ; of 
fact, 57 ; trutlui of fact require 
an infinite analysis, to obtain 
sufficient reason, 61, 337; con¬ 
tingent truths, 57, 134, 343; 
relation Ijetween necessity and 
contingent, 61 n, 134, 340 ; 
necessary truths not depexmnt 
on the senses, 363. 

Tschimhausen’s account of Leib- 
nis, 9. 

Ulpian, a 88 n, 431 n. 

Unconsciousnest, 330, 374, 411. 

ITneaainess, Locke ami Leibnis on, 
140, 143 n, 375. 

Unit of substance, 30; no real 

I 
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•whdlB withoQt re*l nnita, 32, 
217, 300tK)q., 310, 406. 

Unity, qiuntitative nnd geome- 
^ trioal, 78; moohanioal and 
^jiganic, 321 ; dominant unity 
"bt the univene, 337. See Sub¬ 
stance. 

iftaiverse, continual of, 

350, 419 n; contains nothing 
fldlow, sterile or chaotic, 237 ; 
infinite numlx^r of possible 
universes, 65, 116 n, 247. 

ZTnum jter ftcrtdrnK and u»vm juer 
ne, 07 n, 98 n, 118. 

d’Urfe, Honorc, 65 11. 

Vacuum, impossibility of, 72 n, 

*57 n. 385, 408- 

Van Uelmoiit. F. Mercure, 34 n, 

, * 55 - 

A- an Keliiiont, .T, B., 403 n. 

Vinculum tuhattiniialr, 118. 

Virgil, 373 n. 

ViriuaiiW in Ix-ibniz’s sense, 
367 n. 

Virtue, definition of, 283 n. 

Vi^t rivn, 92. 

Void. See Atoms and Vacuum. 

Volition not absolutely nocessi- 
tateil, 144 ; Leibniz's psycho¬ 
logy of, 142 n. 

Wallace, W., 18511. 

Weigel, Erhard, 3. 

Weigel, Valentine, 384 n. 

Weisinaim, 198 n. 

Whole and parts, problem of, 23 ; 
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dynamic relation between, 31 ; 
relation of representation, 33 ; 
their relation under the prinoiple 
of oontradiolion,68; Descartes’s 
presu^iposition regartiing, 26 ; 
Atcnnist view, 26. 

Will or self-conscious dosire, 138 ; 
frequently acts from a sufficient, 
not necessitating, reason, 145 ; 
willing to will, 14a, I44n. !^e 

Freedom. 

Windelband, 149. 

Wisdom defined, 387 > 

Wolff, Christian, philosophy of. 
164 sqq.; relation to l^eib- 
niz, 1O5; misunderstanding of 
Leibniz, 46 n ; his point of view 
Cartesian, 166,167; coinbinaticSri 
of Monailology with Atomism, 
166; optimism, 168; teliKilogy, 
167; view «if space, 168 sepj. ; 
relation to Kant, 168. 

Words like algebraic symbols. 147. 

World entirely in vauh of its parts, 
.son; receptivity of, 341; its 
physical and moral pc*rfection, 
345 ; Ijest of all possible worlds, 
66,248, 271,345.417; infinity of 
worlds, 65. il 5 n, 347 ; infinity 
of worlds of living beings in 
each particle of matter, 256. 

Xenophon, 290. 

Zeller, 4311. 

Zopurn or »eininu aetemitolit, 
361. 
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